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hus after you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need, * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 


better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








MAMeers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


* e #  # One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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AFTER DEATH 


e e«  «  # One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e « «  ¢_ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 



















Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 























Bergenline Avenue at 39th Street 
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Greetings: 


O ALL our Readers we extend our most cordial greetings 

for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. This is 
not the perfunctory gesture of a merchandizing concern to its 
patrons usual at this season of the year. Our Readers are not 
mere customers between whom and us there exists a mere busi- 
ness relationship of give and take. To their support we owe 
whatever measure of success we have had as an organ of Catholic 
Truth; and we are counting on their continued support to make 
The Sign an outstanding element in a virile, independent, cour- 
ageous and forceful Catholic Press—one of the most pronounced 


needs of the Church in America. 


DER another aspect our Readers are in a special sense our 
personal Friends and Benefactors. Without their spiritual 
and financial co6peration it would have been impossible for our 
devoted Missionary Priests and Sisters in China to carry on their 
great work for God and souls. The Missionaries’ consciousness 
of their dependence on our Readers’ generosity is reflected in 
What these unwearied 


laborers are accomplishing in the spreading of Christ’s Kingdom 


every letter coming to us from Hunan. 


amid a pagan people is hinted at rather than adequately por- 
trayed in their monthly letters appearing under the caption, “The 
Passionists in China.” Incidentally, we have transferred this 
department to the center of the magazine to give it the prominence 
it deserves. But not incidentally, do we appeal to our Readers 
to keep up, and even increase, their quota of prayer and alms for 


our Missionaries in China. 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


A NOTEWORTHY report on the conditions in Spain has 
recently been made to the Birmingham [England] Post by its 
well-informed correspondent at Madrid. It would seem that 
. some important features of the 
The Anti-God new Constitution are already 
Campaign of the obsolete; such as that citizens 
Spanish Government may not be imprisoned without 
. trial, that property must not be 
confiscated, that newspapers must not be arbitrarily suspended. 
These provisions are set at nought whenever it pleases the con- 
venience of the Government. But the Constitution must be 
held sacred and inviolate when it comes to enforcing the tyranni- 
cal clauses written into the Constitution by fanatical anti- 
Catholics and atheistical Freemasons. Two paragraphs in the 
Post’s report are worthy of full quotation: 

“The attack on the religious orders cannot fail to cause grave 
losses to Spain in other respects. The number of buildings which 
are invaluable monuments of historic architecture or treasuries 
of the major and minor arts is greater than that of any other 
country. Indeed, it is the unique grouping of churches, convents, 
monasteries, palaces and mansions that constitute the Spanish 
dream cities, vast museums of medieval art. Most of these 
buildings are the homes and property of religious congregations 
who naturally keep them in good repair. 

“According to the new law, religious houses are to pav full 
taxes. Bearing in mind the size of most convents (they were built 
to accommodate much larger communities) the amounts levied 
are absolutely extortionate. In most cases payment will be 
impossible. The buildings will then be put up for public auction, 
and their fate may be imagined. This is the present plight of 
three well-known conventual buildings of Toledo—Santa Isabel 
de los Reyes, composed of two fourteenth-century Mudejar 
palaces; Santo Domingo el Antiguo, designed by El Greco and 
containing supreme specimens of his paintings; and San Juan de 
la Penitencia, the most representative monument of its century. 
The nuns of these establishments have been unable to pay the 
high taxes and a public auction is the result.” 

The Madrid correspondent concludes his report with the ex- 
pression of his own personal belief to the effect that the “‘ Repub- 
lican Government of Spain has become the tool of Communism.” 


AAA 


‘Te State of California, having repealed its prohibition- 
enforcement law on November 8, Governor James Rolph has 
announced his intention of pardoning all the prisoners now 
“doing time” for violation of 

The Case of 


that law. His action will meet 
Tom Mooney and with the hearty approval of 
Warren Billings 


many who will painfully remem- 
ber that the Governor has posi- 
tively refused to do anything for Tom Mooney and Warren 
Billings. These men have spent sixteen years in the penitentiary 
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on charges of crimes which millions of their fellow citizens believe 
they did not commit. Their case has again been brought to the 
attention of the American public by the report made for the 
Wickersham Commission by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Professor of 
Law in Harvard University, and Attorneys Walter H. Pollak 
and Carl S. Stern of New York City. They arrived at these 
conclusions: 


“‘(1) There was never any scientific attempt made by either 
the police or the prosecution to discover the perpetrators of the 
crime. The investigation was in reality turned over to a private 
detective, who used his position to cause the arrest of the de- 
fendants. The police investigation was reduced to a hunt for 
evidence to convict the arrested defendants. 


“(2) There were flagrant violations of the statutory law of 
California by both the police and the prosecution in the manner 
in which the defendants were arrested and held incommunicado, 
and in the subsequent searches of their homes to procure evidence 
against them. 


“(3) After the arrest of the defendants, witnesses were brought 
to the jails to ‘identify’ them, and their ‘identifications’ were 
accepted by the police and the prosecution, despite the fact that 
these witnesses were never required to pick the defendants out of 
a line-up, or to demonstrate their accuracy by any other test. 

(4) Immediately after the arrests of the defendants there 
commenced a deliberate attempt to arouse public prejudice 
against them, by a series of almost daily interviews given to the 
press by prosecuting officials. 


““(5) Witnesses were produced at the trials with information 
in the hands of the prosecution that seriously challenged the 
credibility of the witnesses, but this information was deliberately 
concealed. 

““(6) Witnesses were permitted to testify at the trials, despite 
such knowledge in the possession of the prosecution of prior con- 
tradictory stories told by these witnesses as to make their mere 
production a vouching for perjured testimony. 


“‘(7) Witnesses were coached in their testimony to a degree 
that approximated subornation of perjury. There is a strong 
inference that some of this coaching was done by prosecuting 
officials, and other evidence points to knowledge by the prosecut- 
ing officials that such coaching was being practised on other 
witnesses. 

““(8) The prejudice against the defendants, stimulated by 
newspaper publicity, was further appealed to at the trials by 
unfair and intemperate arguments to the jury in the opening and 
closing statements of the prosecuting attorneys. 

“(g) After the trials, the disclosures casting doubt on the 
justice of the convictions were minimized, and every attempt 
made to'defeat the liberation of the defendants, by a campaign of 
misrepresentation and propaganda carried on by the officials 
who had prosecuted them.” 

One does not have to approve of the political philosophy of the 
prisoners to be convinced of the fact that, whatever their guilt, 
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they have been convicted by unjust processes of law. In the 
words of the report the conduct of the prosecution toward these 
““defendants was plainly unfair. Whether the unnecessary de- 
privation of their liberty was the result of malice, or whether it 
was due to an-irrational conviction of their guilt, which even the 
verdicts of two juries could not overcome, it was a deprivation 
that has no proper place in the humane administration of the 
criminal law.” 


AAA 


I, is to the lasting credit of President Hoover and his adminis- 
tration that, in spite of much pressure from certain vested in- 
terests, they have bravely and consistently refused to recognize 
the Soviet Government or to 
enter into any trade agreement 
with it. We sincerely trust 
that Governor Roosevelt and 
his administration will firmly 
hold to the same policy. England has seen the folly of her Trade 
Agreement with Moscow and, in breaking it, has put an end toa 
bad job. Of course, the Soviet Government immediately charges 
that the action of the British in breaking the Agreement is just 
another “capitalist plot.” To which the Daily Express of London 
vigorously answers: 

“Tt is a capitalist plot to defend the livelihood of British 
workers. 

“The Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement is a menace to workers 
here. The Russians have so far carried on a lopsided trade with 
us by methods which have caused grave unemployment in Britain. 

“They have been able to dump their produce here, because 
they have confiscated the factories and farms in Russia, and 
worked them by slave labor. As a result they have thrown many 
of our producers on to the scrap-heap. 

‘At the same time the British taxpayers have been guarantee- 
ing the losses which may fall upon our manufacturers who trade 
with Russia. 

‘‘We can not afford either the cheap goods which Russia sends 
to us or the high cost of guaranteeing payment for the goods 
which we send to her. 

‘Tf we use our money to build up our own industries, we shall 
have both employment and a more profitable trade at home and 
with the Dominions. 

“Tt is not the capitalists who have put Russia beyond the pale 
of commerce. Russia, by her own peculiar policy, has put herself 
there. The remedy for that belongs to the Russian people, 
not the British.” 

What the English have learned to their sorrow should prove a 
lesson to the American people. Any trade agreement between 
the United States and Russia would work the same hardships on 
our workers and manufacturers that the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment has effected in Great Britain. 


England Sets a 
Salutary Example 
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iy an attempt to discover some important facts bearing on di- 
vorce, Rev. Canon Hiram Rockwell Bennett, B.D., of Williams- 
port, Pa., made a thorough study of 100 divorce cases in Penn- 
sylvania. The cases studied 
covered a period of approxi- 
mately 14 months, while the 
Depression was at its darkest. 
Of the 200 husbands and wives 
all but 9 were native Americans. It was not found out how 
many of the marriages were elopements, but a large percentage 
were runaway matches. The average age of the wives was 32 
and that of the husbands 34. Twenty-four of the wives were 
older than their husbands. The wives were complainants in 74 
cases; the husbands in 26. The causes alleged were three: 
Cruel and barbarous treatment, 61 cases; desertion, 34 cases; 
adultery, 5 cases. There were no statistics found of the number 


One Hundred Divorce 
Cases in Pennsylvania 


living in furnished rooms; but 16 couples lived with the hus- 
bands’ families and 7 with the wives’ families. Forty-four of 
the couples had no children; 35 had one child; 14 had 2 children; 
5 had 3; 1 had 4; and 1 had 6. Many of the marriages could 
have been saved; and about 20 of them were due to the “butting 
in” of parents and other relatives. 
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To Dr. Henry Van Dyke on his eightieth birthday. §JTo the 
Supreme Court of the United States on deciding that the seven 
“young, illiterate, ignorant” Negroes convicted at Scottsboro, 
Alabama, had not had adequate 
legal representation at their 
original trial and were entitled 
to another. [To the German 
Reich on having, at the last 
election, tamed Adolph Hitler and his brown-shirt Nazis. [To 
Dr. Salo Finkelstein, a Polish Jew of thirty-five years, on demon- 
strating his ability as a human comptometer in summarizing the 
election returns. His boast: “I am better as forty adding ma- 
chines.” {/To Rev. Francis Talbot, S.J., for his splendid article in 
America on ‘‘The World’s Worst Magazine” —the same being the 
American Spectator, edited by George Jean Nathan, Ernest 
Theodore and james. [To Cardinal O’Connell and Archbishops 
Curley of Baltimore, Glennon of St. Louis, Murray of St. Paul 
and Msgr. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
on their nation-wide broadcast in behalf of Catholic higher 
education. {/To President Hoover on his excellent statement 
concerning Europe’s War Debts to America. {[To Great Britain 
on the termination of its Trade Agreement with Soviet Russia. 
{To The Literary Digest on the intelligence, fairness and accuracy 
of its Election Poll. /To. M. Ernest Perrier, a Swiss delegate 
to the Disarmament Conference, on announcing his resignation 
of office to become a Benedictine monk. [To the Capuchin 
Friars on the seventy-fiith anniversary of their coming to the 
United States. {/To Don Marquis on the production of “The 
Dark Hours”—a Passion play. [To Mayor Murphy of Detroit 
on his forthright and timely speech, “Catholic Principles of 
Social Justice,” to the American Catholic Alumni, {To 
Station WLWL for its magnificent broadcast in protest against 
the intolerable conditions in Mexico. 
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Oy, March 4, Franklin D. Roosevelt will enter the White 
House through the widest door of opportunity ever opened to a 
new President. He has been elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and he shall have more 
than a working majority of his 
own party in both the Senate 
and the House of Representa- 
tives. The Democratic plat- 
form, to which the President is committed, embodies some of the 
best plans offered for the return of the country to a state of 
normal and adequate prosperity. For the benefit of the world at 
large, as well as for the United States, we pray that those plans 
will be kept constantly in sight and put into effective operation 
at the earliest possible moment. 

We must not, however, think that a change in political adminis- 
tration is all that is necessary to bring about better times. Ameri- 
can business most probably will be better in the next four years 
than it has been in the past three. It can be very much better if 
the men behind it will recognize the fact that it is too big a thing 
and too firm a thing to be wiped out even by the Depression. It 
can be vastly improved by “bending backbones rather than 
breaking wishbones.”’ 

In the accompanying graph, reprinted by courtesy of the 
Financial World, we have an index of business activity shown in 
percentages above and below normal. The graph is based on 
figures compiled by Col. Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. A study of the graph would seem to prove that the 


Toasts Within 
the Month 


Not Solely a Matter 
of Partisan Politics 
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increase and decrease in business depend more on the ability of 
business men to meet untoward conditions rather than on pol- 
itics or political parties. 

“Since July,” writes William J. Healy, ‘a marked change has 
taken place. Business has been on a moderately upward trend. 
Gold has been flowing back to our shores. Our currency is secure. 
Bank suspensions have been reduced to normal proportions. 
Reémployment on a small scale is offsetting what was unem- 
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ployment on a large scale. Frightened money hoards are coming 
back into circulation. Replacement orders are the forerunners 
of replenishment of stocks. Manufactured stocks on hand are 
ridiculously low. A $40 billion latent but potential purchasing 
demand is awakening aggressiveness in attempting to get a share. 
What has politics to do with these encouragements? Nothing 
except to serve as an excuse for the laggard, who when business 
was good we knew as the braggart.” 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


GRATITUDE AND DISAPPOINTMENT 


EREWITH follows a summary of the ‘‘Nation’s’’ reactions 
to the Election. It may help you to make up your own list: 
WE GIvE THANKS: 
That Dolly Gann is retired to Kansas without precedence, 
with the tax-free ‘‘indigent Indian” who is her brother. 


That Hiram Bingham will now be free to fly as high as he 


likes—elsewhere than in the Senate. 

That Senator Wesley L. Jones will subsidize American shipping 
no more. 

That Reed Smoot no longer has it in his power to tax the 
sugar used by every American household for the benefit of the 
beet-sugar growers of Michigan, Colorado, and Utah, and the 
Mormon Church. 

That James M. Beck, who earned first prize for the cam- 
paign’s silliest speech, is now contemplating the decision of 
21,000,000 Americans to “convert this Republic into a bastard 
imitation of the Soviet regime in Moscow.” 

That Senator Jim Watson is permanently retired to Indiana— 
as damaged goods without value. 

That the Democrats and not death overtook George H. Moses 
and relegated him to the fastnesses of his native State, which is 
now also proved to be the home of wild jackasses. 

That the State of Wisconsin spurned the candidacy of John B. 
Chapple, who declared that the University of Wisconsin was a 
hotbed of communism and free love. 

That the State of Kansas found someone else besides a goat- 
gland doctor to be its Governor. 

That the State of Illinois put a final stamp of utter disapproval 
upon ex-Governor Len Small. 

That California did not yield to the temptation to send a 
sensational preacher to the Senate in the person of the Reverend 
“Bob” Shuler. 

That the State of Missouri has sent, by an enormous majority, 
a courageous and broad-gauge tariff-reform Senator to Wash- 
ington in the person of Bennett Champ Clark. 

That the State of Colorado has reinforced its Democratic Sena- 
tor, Costigan, with Alva B. Adams, a former Democratic Senator. 

That Governor Cross of Connecticut remains in the State 
House to illustrate the advantages of having a bucolic professor 
in charge of a New England State. 

That five Farmer-Labor Congressmen and nearly the entire 
State ticket were elected in.Minnesota. 

That Norman Thomas in fullest measure lived up to his op- 
portunity to show the country what a statesman looks like. 


WE Mowurn THE FAct: 

That Representative Fiorello La Guardia went down to defeat 
at the hands of a lesser citizen of Italian origin. 

That James J. Davis, now under indictment, was elected to the 
United States Senate from Pennsylvania. 

That William G. McAdoo goes to the Senate as the carpet-bag 
representative of the State of California. 

That the lame-duck-session amendment is not now part of the 
Constitution; and 

That Herbert Hoover received fifty-nine electoral votes too 
many. 





SOME LARGE-ORDER THEFTS 


XCERPTS from an article by Orville H. Kneen in ‘Popular 
Science Monthly,’’ October issue: 


On a bright sunny morning, the manager of a Long Island, 
New York, golf club began his round of inspection. He whistled 
as he walked over the velvety fairway. 
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Then the sun seemed to stop shining, at least for the manager. 

His fifth green, his favorite, where was it? 

He broke all records, golfing, running, and leaping from that 
spot to his office, and phoned the nearest police station. 

“Stole your what?” ejaculated the desk sergeant. “Stole your 
whole golf green? Well, I'll be... .’’ 

Two detectives, after four days of work, found that lost green. 
It was found neatly stacked in a cemetery miles from the golf 
course. The thrifty keeper had purchased the truckloads from 
some young men, he said. And that was that. 

The 400 square yards of turf were duly replaced, but the 
mystery of how this remarkable theft was “pulled off” in a single 
night, without raising an alarm, remains unsolved. Only a well- 
organized band could have done it. 

Last winter some unusual jobs were pulled off. A quantity of 
ice was stolen from a city reservoir in New York State. The ice 
was expeditiously harvested and removed—a cool job if there 
ever was one. And who could hope to identify ice as his own? 

Following close on this theft, Boston thieves lifted half a 
million razor blades from a garage where they were stored await- 
ing shipment. The $30,000 worth of double-edged blades would 
supply the entire underworld with close shaves for a long time. 

A million barrels of crude oil is another item on this list of 
bigger and bolder robberies. Not long ago, Texas rangers placed 
a dozen men under arrest in the East Texas oil field on a charge of 
tapping pipe lines from five wells and stealing that amount of 
crude oil. 

Two million wasps formed the strange loot of thieves in an- 
other large scale robbery in California. The insects, known as 
gall wasps, were stolen from the fig ranch of Dr. H. C. Moore, 
near Merced. These insects, which produce balls on the leaves 
of oak trees, are bred in large numbers for use in the fig orchards 
where, in laying their eggs, they fertilize the blossoms by carrying 
pollen from flower to flower. 

For sheer nerve it would be difficult to outrival the “live- 
wire” thieves of Michigan. Last October officials of the Con- 
sumers Power Company were simply astonished when told that 
150 miles of copper wire had vanished from the high-tension lines 
between Grand Rapids and Marshall! 

The lines at the time were carrying a heavy load of current. 
The robbers must have climbed the steel towers, risking instant 
death, to cut loose the heavy wires. In some unexplained way, 
they side-stepped the 144,000-volt electrocution that awaited 
them and removed sixteen tons of copper wire. 

Stealing a single automobile is no longer profitable, because 


‘three out of four are recovered by detectives. But taking a job 


lot is another matter. A patrolman in Newark, N. J., stopped on 
his beat to admire the bright news cars in a large showroom. 
When, some hours later, he again passed the windows, every 
car had vanished! Fifteen of them, the entire stock, had been 
removed, and the lock was unbroken., That would have been 
a good case for Sherlock Holmes himself. 

In Rockville Center, L. I., the other evening, when Fred Wil- 
lard returned with his wife from a moving picture show and turned 
his car into the driveway, he could scarcely believe his eyes. A 
fifteen-foot flowering magnolia tree, which had been in full bloom 
on the lawn when they left for the theater, had disappeared. 
Neighbors recalled having seen a truck, apparently having motor 
trouble, stop in front of the house and a gang of men dismount. 
No attention was paid to them and the tree was not missed until 
the owner returned. 

But all these instances of thievery fade into insignificance 
before the exploits of European masters. In one small country, a 
firm was employed to build a tunnel, in territory formerly Aus- 
trian. For seven years regular reports showed the progress of 
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tunnel, men employed, material removed, and so on. The 
government paid the contract price, and at the grand opening 
officials found a few workmen cleaning up the debris. The tun- 
nel was there and the contractors were congratulated. 

An engineer, celebrating too boisterously the completion of his 
arduous task, proved the undoing of these “contractors.” He 
revealed that the tunnel had been dug six years previously by 
Austrian and German troops, who had abandoned it when the war 
front shifted. The firm had received five and a half million dol- 
lars for digging a hole in the ground that already existed! 

If that seems incredible, what of the discovery announced a 
few years ago by the Prime Minister of Rumania? He reported 
that an entire railroad—rails, ties, switches, spikes, even rolling 
stock and signal system—had completely disappeared! Con- 
structed in wartime, from Cluj, Transylvania, to Jacobeni, Ru- 
mania, it was said to have cost almost four million dollars. Ap- 
parently it had been dismantled piecemeal and the parts sold 
without exciting suspicion. 





WANTED: AN ADVERTISING PILLORY 


A. BATTEN, director of a national advertising company, 
« contributes these remarks to ‘‘Advertising and Selling,” of 
New York: 


Every business, I suppose, has its faults, but the business of 
advertising is such a public business that its offenses are public 
offenses, and their correction should be likewise. 

The function of advertising is to sell goods. Every product 
worthy of being advertised at all has certain qualities to recom- 
mend it. Advertising provides a quick way to make these quali- 
ties known. But if advertising tries to do more than that—if it 
begins to make use of untruth and exaggeration, or to exploit 
human fears and failings—it is committing an offense. 

Advertising has been guilty, and is still guilty, of certain of- 
fenses against good taste, against public morale and well-being— 
for which there is no agency of discipline or correction. Such an 
agency should exist. I propose the pillory. 

Just what do I mean by offenses against public well-being and 
good taste? Let us take a characteristic example. 

We will suppose, just for the sake of analogy, that a manu- 
facturer of arms and munitions, finding business rather dull, de- 
termines to enlarge his market. He buys a chain of newspapers, 
therefore, and proceeds to foment a war. He selects some neigh- 
boring nation—big enough to be afraid of, but not too big to lick 
—and begins systematically to suggest that that nation is pre- 
paring to attack his own. He scatters broadcast false informa- 
tion, unfounded insinuations, and insidious propaganda tending 
to alarm the public. He calls for “adequate” protection, both 
military and naval. 

Finally there is a war. Thousands of young men march away 
to be killed. Millions of dollars are spent for guns, armor plate, 
and explosives. The economic and human waste is staggering. 
But our manufacturer is happy. He has sold his goods. 

This, of course, is a hypothetical—and extreme—case. But it 
differs only in degree from that of a certain manufacturer. This 
manufacturer, finding business dull, determined to enlarge his 
market. He bought space in a large number of magazines and 
newspapers, therefore, and proceeded to start a war. He selected 
an adversary big enough to be afraid of, but not too big to lick 
—some minor physical handicap—and began systematically to 


suggest that that infirmity is practically universal. He scattered - 


broadcast false information (about the germicidal and deodorant 
effect of his product), unfounded insinuations (about the preva- 
lency of the condition), and insidious propaganda tending to alarm 
the public. Thousands of men and women began to mistrust 
themselves. They began to ascribe all their little social failures 
and inperfections to this grotesque cause. They began to lose 
their self-confidence and self-respect. Millions of dollars were 
spent for this particular product. The economic and psychologic 
_ waste was staggering. But the manufacturer was happy. He 
had sold his goods. 


Advertising that racketeers and preys upon human emotion 
is on the increase. The pages of our newspapers and magazines 
bristle with such pseudo-scientific phrases as “ Asthenia” . . 
“Bromidrosis” . . . “Comedones” . . . “Shoe-shame”. .. “B. 0.” 

. “American. stomach” . . “Ash. -tray breath, ” “ete. We 
live our lives under a constant barrage of suggestion that some- 
thing is wrong with us. No wonder we all have nerves! 

Advertising needs a thorough purging, and it isn’t going to take 
it without a struggle. Force is needed—the force of public opin- 
ion—and that can best be exerted by public means. 

That’s where the pillory comes in. I propose that every ad- 
vertisement which offends notoriously against good taste, good 
sense, or good faith, be held up in full view to public ridicule. 

Let us take these advertisements—a certain number of them 
every month—and reproduce them, and enter them in a competi- 
tion for a Booby Prize. Let us have a Most Disgusting Advertise- 
ment of the Month, and a Most Asinine Advertisement, and a 
Most Mendacious, and a Most Harmful. Let these advertise- 
ments be chosen by a board of impartial judges—well-known 
men vot in the advertising business. Then, at the end of the year, 
let’s go back and see who won most of the prizes. It would be 
illuminating. 

One thing is certain. It would produce results. There isn’t a 
manufacturer in existence who could afford to let such a weapon 
get into the hands of his competitors. One or two appearances 
on the pillory would have a wonderfully curative effect. 

So let’s set it up. Let’s go after these people who are turning 
advertising into a racket. Advertising is too great a constructive 
force, too great a power, to be exploited by the irresponsible few. 





TO THE LIFEBOATS 


Gees the wreck of the S.S. ‘‘Colombia,” Helen Bird 
writes of her thrilling experience, in “Scribner's” Magazine: 


Confusion. Voices. Running. 

I thought I was falling . . . falling . . . falling. 

I opened my eyes. I was clinging tightly to the railing of the 
bed. The ship was listing terrifically. 

I ran to the door. In the corridor I saw standing, tense and 
white-faced, the night watchman and the woman who had the 
cabin next to mine. 

“Ts the ship going to sink?” I asked. 

“T think we’d better dress,” said the woman with a chill in her 
voice. With some vague thought that one should dress warm for 
a wreck, I put on a wool dress. I looked at my watch. One 
minute to twelve. 

Every day since I had boarded the ship in New York I had 
read as I closed my door: ‘‘In case of emergency your lifeboat is 
Number 1.’ 

I jerked at the life-preserver on the shelf above the bed and 
felt that I was being unduly hysterical. It toppled down heavily. 
I picked it up wondering if my life was actually to depend on 
that band of canvas and cork. 

I snatched up my purse, wondering if I would ever need any 
money again, and ran down the corridor dragging my life- 
preserver apologetically behind me. After all, I thought, ships 
don’t really sink. 

The stairs were perpendicular, but I managed to climb up them. 
The lifeboats were swinging out from the boat deck. The 
Colombia’s whistle was crying, the most forsaken, hopeless cry 
I had ever heard. 

The passengers were all on deck in various stages of attire 
from pajamas and négligées to complete street dress. 

The captain appeared. “Everybody get life-preservers and 
warm coats. It will be cold out there.” Out there. The 
words sank into my brain like cold steel. I looked out there. 
Even blacker than the night and ominously close, rose rocky 
cliffs. 

I saw the purser, his face chalk white, dragging the mail sacks 
across the deck. 


Creaking of winches. Grinding of ropes. The first lifeboat was 
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at the rail. The chief steward was supervising the loading of the 
boat. I looked at my watch. Twelve twenty-five. 

“Women and children first,” the captain’s order was hoarse 
and staccato. A young sailor standing in the boat took my hand 
and dragged me in, then started to give me the babies the steward 
was handing him. Babies. Babies. Babies. I had never seen 
them on the ship before. The boat was crowded. I put the babies 
on the floor. 

Creaking of winches. Grinding of ropes. 

The boat was tipping and jerking, sinking down into black 
emptiness. Then it caught on the side of the listing Colombia. 

The ship’s lights went out. 

The sailors were struggling with the oars trying to pry the 
boat away from the ship. It swung out and the bow dropped 
several feet below the stern. We hung tilted in midair expecting 
to be dumped out into the blackness. 

“Hold everything! Hold everything!” shrieked a sailor, wav- 
ing a flashlight. Then, somehow, the boat touched the water. 

I looked up. Over our heads was a descending lifeboat. In 
sudden flashes of torchlight I saw rather than heard women 
shriek. Our young sailor was on his feet, shrieking wildly: 

“Hold that boat! Hold that boat!” 

I’m going to die tonight, I thought, but I don’t want to be 
crushed under a boat. 

Somehow we cleared the ship. I looked back at it. It was list- 
ing woefully. Lifeboats were sailing out from the port side, their 
lanterns flickering pathetically in the black immensity of sky and 
sea. 
“Get these babies out of the way, somebody. I’ve got to have 
room here.” The young sailor beside me was struggling to get 
the heavy oar in place. 

A ride in a lifeboat is unlike any other ride in the world. It is 
a fiendish combination of all the giddy torments of a carnival. 
It is being set on an infinitesimal, fragile splinter of wood and 
mocked, laughed at, and tortured by all the gods of the sea. 

Waves battered and buffeted the boat. The sailors were rowing 
desperately to keep off the rocks. We were thrown up into the 
air, then suddenly dropped down into an abyss. 

Every one was hanging over the side of the boat vomiting 
agonizingly. 

The boat bounced up and down as if it were suspended on 
springs. It tipped, tilted, rocked, dipped, lurched, swayed, 
pitched, performed every acrobatic feat known to a boat except 
to capsize. 

A sudden flash of red enveloped the Colombia. Was.-it going 
over now? It was lit up, lurid, ghostly, a phantom ship. 

“They’re trying to signal a passing ship,” explained a sailor. 

A woman had fainted, struck by an oar. Some one had 
brought some brandy. 

* * * * * 

“QO my God!” 

I had been unconscious. I lifted my head at the cry. 

“The boat’s leaking ... ” 

“Bail it out!” 

The boat’s going to founder, I thought. In a few minutes we 
will be in the water . . . but it won’t hurt . . . I won’t be 
conscious. I was dully aware that far, far away, back in the 
world—the world of light and warmth and safety—where one 
was not tortured and churned and flung about perpetually, there 
would be tears, because I had died. 

“What time is it?” some one said. 

“Three o’clock.” ~ 

The sea was calmer. The sailors rested their oars and lit 
cigarettes. There were ominous floppings in the water. 

“‘Sharks,”’ some one breathed. 

Sharks, I thought. I don’t mind being drowned but I object 
to being eaten by a shark. 


* * * * * 


The east grew gray and pink and white. Then, through the 
western mists, we saw lights, lights in the outline of a ship. . . 
It was ten minutes to five. 


“Row, H——, come on! Row!” 

“Let’s get together, now row!” : 

But our exhausted sailors could make little impression on the 
distance between us and the ship. And the current was against 
them. We threw our life-preservers away to lighten the boat. 
Finally, the San Mateo, taking soundings as 1t came, sailed to- 
ward us. 

At six we were dragged up the steps of the ship, a freighter of 
the United Fruit Company. The purser of the Colombia was 
bustling around, listing names and addresses as we stepped on 
deck. We, all the women and children of the Colombia, were the 
last lifeboat to be picked up. 

Some one thrust a cup of coffee into my hands. I couldn’t 
drink it. Some one else spread a handkerchief on a pipe for me to 
sit on. This attention was pathetic—my once white dress was 
black. Every one was smeared from hair to heels with grease and 
vomit. 

But we could stand up. We could walk. We were alive—every 
one. j 





TRANSATLANTICA: FROM “THE SEVEN SEAS” 


HERE must be some bright business man behind the latest 

Parisian mode in feminine ornamentation: it seems that if 
you are a lady and up-to-the-minute nowadays, you have to wear 
a necklace consisting of little medallions each containing a rare 
and costly postage stamp. 


* * * * * 


N Siamese banks monkeys are employed in an official capacity. 
It seems that there is a lot of metal money in that Far Eastern 
kingdom, and a bank that can’t tell a counterfeit coin when it sees 
one is likely to end up with the doors locked just like banks in the 
West. The result is that in many cases beside the cashier sits a 
monkey, trained to give each coin a good stiff bite as it comes 
across the counter. If the monkey’s teeth leave a mark, the coin 
is suspect; if they leave no mark, all is well. This represents a 
considerable advance for monkeys, and a great saving on cashiers’ 
teeth. 
2s as 
MUGGLERS landing goods on the Spanish coast have been 
training dogs to do their work, much to the annoyance of the 
Government Carabineers. The dogs, habituated to the process, 
are loaded with waterproof bundles of contraband tied to their 
backs; then they slip into the water a few hundred feet off shore 
and swim quietly toward the beach. When they see a Carabineer 
they change their direction without making a sound, and once 
landed, instead of shaking themselves off like ordinary dogs, they 
set off at full speed for their warehouse destination. — 


* * *£ * * 


HE British are still hard at work trying to break the existing 

record for the most original party; but it is an American who 
holds the present London mark. Last month he invited some of 
his friends to dine with him at the Embassy. When they arrived, 
they were confronted with what can vaguely be described as an 
upside-down meal. The menus had to be held in front of a mirror 
in order to be deciphered; the meal started with coffee and 
liqueurs and actually proceeded backward until it finished up 
with oysters, caviar, and cocktails in precisely the order named. 


* * * * * 


'HEY’VE just opened a new railroad station in Singapore 

that brought out some pretty thrilling ideas in the accom- 
panying speeches. It seems that Singapore, long called the Cross- 
roads of the East, is due to be the Orient’s Railways Terminus 
also. We hadn’t realized that even now there are only three 
small sections of track missing to give the Eastern metropolis un- 
interrupted rail communication with the English Channel; or 
that if it were not for a little stretch in Siam and a couple of hun- 
dred miles in China, you could get from Singapore to the eastern 
end of the Trans-Siberian without once stepping out of a 
cushioned seat.. 

















Poggio Bustone: 


The Second of Three 
Papers on Rieti and 
Its Franciscan Shrines 


By Gabriel 
Francis Powers 


| BUSTONE, we have seen, 
was the first spot, the sentinel outlook, 
to which St. Francis came on his way to 
Rieti and Rome, and from which he first 
gazed forth over the expanse of the Holy 
Valley. Of the grouped shrines it is the 
one that is furthest from the city, twelve 
or fourteen miles distant, but one of the 
most conveniently accessible as an auto- 
bus runs out to it. 

The little town is situated on a height, 
in the midst of hills partly wooded and 
partly formed of harsh grey crags, and the 
pilgrim Friar must have entered its ancient 
gateway and streets in the radiant fresh- 
ness of a spring morning, for the year was 
at May when he reached Rome. His first 
words of greeting have been remembered. 
In his musical voice, the echoes of which 
seem to be audible there still, he called 
aloud to the rustic folk of the hamlet: 
“Good morning to you, good people!” 

And a local tradition claims that the 
salutation, uttered to the early risers who 
were out on the street already, was heard 
in every home and by every person present 
there, whatever their occupation might 
be. This tradition has given rise to the 
custom that at dawn on the feast of the 
Saint in October, a crier goes all through 
the town, beating a drum and calling 
aloud in every street through which he 
passes: ‘Good morning to you, good 
people!” 

For the time that he remained at Poggio 
Bustone, St. Francis did not lodge within 
its walls, but he retired to a small hermit- 
age at some distance from the town and 
there many people came to see him, and 
he preached to them in his simple way, 
exhorting them to seek above all things 
the kingdom of God and His justice. It 
is said that Brother Philip the Long, 
the seventh of his companions, came to 
the Saint here. For their sustenance the 
brethren begged from door to door. 

Thinking over the situation of the 
shrines, one is tempted to believe that the 
Convento occupies the site of the primitive 
hermitage in which St. Francis first dwelt, 
and that the Speco, much higher up on the 
mountain, was sought by him at times 
when he desired to be completely alone 


La Foresta 





’ 
THE MONUMENT TO ST. FRANCIS IN FRONT OF THE BISHOP’S HOUSE, RIETI. THE PEDESTAL 
IS A ROCK FROM THE MOUNTAINS OVER WHICH HE CAME ON FOOT 


and away from the crowd. For how could 
the townspeople, and many women among 
them, habitually climb these paths which 
are so steep and rugged to that solitude 
of stone and flints? 

The Convento, although in a solitary 
enough spot, in a gorge to the east of the 
hamlet, is comparatively accessible; but 
the Speco is recognized as one of the most 
harsh, and isolated, and difficult of the 
Franciscan pilgrimages. However, the 
legend is that St. Francis first dwelt at 
the Speco (the name means a grot or cav- 
ern) in 1209, and that he did not found 
the convent until his second visit in 1217. 

He dwelt at the Convento himself with 
his companions, and the original structure 
consisted of seven cells adjoining a small 
church dedicated to the Apostle St. James. 
The building was enlarged by St. Bona- 
venture, that great curator and restorer 
of the primitive constructions of St. Francis, 
and subsequently it was repaired and 
adorned with paintings of considerable 
value, many of which still remain upon the 
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walls. Unfortunately, since the confisca- 
tion of religious property in 1870, the con- 
vent has stood empty and has fallen into 
gradual decay. 


HE spot in which the memories of the 

Seraph Saint center and have been 
preserved, although that, too, torn from 
its rightful custodians, has been terribly 
neglected and permitted to fall into al- 
most complete ruin, is the Hermitage above 
the convent. It can only be reached by 
climbing for about half an hour, by the 
most terrible and steep paths, to a refuge 
which originally seems to have been noth- 
ing but a natural cavern in the mass of 
mountain rock. 

A little verdure has crept over the high 
ramparts of stone which tower above it, 
softening the savageness of their aspect, 
but it is certain that St. Francis must have 
ascended to this fastness to be alone, for 
it is well-nigh inaccessible, and one is 
almost appalled by the height, the isola- 
tion, and the utter, bare remoteness from 
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TWO GROTTOES INHABITED BY ST. FRANCIS AND HIS COMPANIONS 


IN THE MOUNTAINS HIGH ABOVE POGGIO BUSTONE 


human things. Yet the most marvelous 
view of the Holy Valley which it is pos- 
sible to have is precisely from this point. 
As one draws near the Speco, a series of 
tiny oratories, all along the way, mark 
special memories of the Saint with that 
tenderness of remembrance which his 
children have ever entertained toward 
the great Father, whose whole life and 
soul was love; the little things that those 
only who love remember. 


| : ERE he was overtaken by a sudden 
squall of rain and fearing that his 


precious Breviary, which was, of course, 
written by hand, might get wet, he pressed 
it against the wall of rock and the kindly 
stone, under his hand, formed a receptacle 
to receive it. An ancient faded fresco rep- 
resents the Saint kneeling, book in hand, 
and it is that same authentic ‘Breviary 
of St. Francis” treasured now at Assisi. 
The second chapel covers a rock against 


which the Saint once fell, in a swoon 
brought on by weakness. The third holds 
upon a stone the imprint of a foot, and it 
is-said to be the trace of the foot of St. 
Francis; the fourth recalls that he leaned 
upon these rocks after gazing down upon 
and blessing the valley of Rieti; at the 


fifth he had the vision of an angel before 
whom for reverence he drew backward on 
his knees; at the sixth a heavenly mes- 
senger appeared to him in the form of 


a lovely child. 


These oratories are all more than half 
ruined, some of them roofless and full of 
fallen bricks and dust; but the elements 
are savage three thousand feet above 
sea level, and time and man are not 
more pitiful. The path has a short meas- 
ure of smoothness when it comes to the tall 
wooden Cross planted in the open, and, 
opposite the approaching pilgrim, is a 
small door open in the wall of rock, which, 
above the Speco, rises sheer, in a daring 
perpendicular two or three hundred feet 
high. 

Over the little sanctuary a bell still 
swings, but the hammer of it is gone, and, 
when the wind is strong enough to move 
the bell, it seems to beckon, but no sound 
comes from the mute bronze. The floor 
and part of the wall are plain rock; the 
rest masonry and roof. The altar is of 
wood, with over it a painting representing 
the Saint asleep, and an inscription reads: 
“In this sacred grot St. Francis abode 
many years with Blessed Giles and others 
of his companions.” 


HERE is a second cave, or inner sanc- 

tuary, extremely stark and bare, but 
here, too, there is a wooden altar and a 
picture of St. Francis prostrate in prayer 
before an Angel bearing a scrip, upon 
which is written: Francisce, hic remissa 
sunt peccata tua sicut a Deo postulasti. 
The reference is to the well-known vision 
granted the Saint while he abode at Poggio 


Bustone. The sorrow that the remem- 
brance of his sins caused him was so great 
that it amounted to agony, and he would 
shed torrents of tears, imploring God to 
pardon and to have mercy on him. But 
this was not all; his soul was frequently in 
torture because he feared that, on account 
of his unworthiness, his sins had not been 
forgiven him. 


NE day that this heart-breaking grief 
was more intense than of wont, and 
that the Saint was weeping bitterly in utter 
desolation and the impossibility of finding 
comfort, an Angel of pitying aspect ap- 
peared to him, luminous with the light of 
Heaven, and gently speaking words of 
celestial consolation. ‘Francis thy sins 
are forgiven thee, even as thou hast asked 
it of God.” From that day Francis 
worried no more. 

His sins were forgiven, God had spoken, 
they were cast behind him. Light, peace, 
fullness of joy, had brought Heaven to his 
soul. He would weep still over the Passion 
of Christ, and over his own ingratitude, 
but his sins were cast into the deep sea 
of the Mercy of God, and the great waters 
had closed over them forever. This was 
one of the Saint’s own memories of that 
high, bare solitude of rock, an assurance 
of comfort never to be wiped out. Up 
there, between the limitless sky and the 
low valley lying so far away, God had 
spoken, and of the new life of secret, over- 
flowing happiness, no lower power would 
ever be able to strip his soul again. 

He would always remember this spot, 
he who always remembered everything, 
with an undying gratitude, and it would be 
another of the hallowed places of earth 
to love, like so many others in which the 
love of God had come to him. Assisi, 
La Verna, the hills around Rieti—had 
not grace been poured forth upon him 
lavishly at every step? 

There is another recollection attached 
to Poggio Bustone, another recollection of 
vision; and this one, too, is stamped with 
that character of high joy, the transport 
of inspiration, which is in utter contrast 
with the harsh, bleak savagery of the 
rocky summits, the desolation of solitude 
around the sanctuary. 

One day Francis was coming from prayer 
and he came as a man who has drunk of 
new wine, as a poet whose spirit has been 
kindled with sacred fire. ‘Take courage, 
my brothers,” he cried to his companions 
in that deserted altitude, ‘‘rejoice you in 
the Lord. Let not your scanty number 
sadden you, nor my littleness and yours 
affright you, for God has revealed to me 
that He will extend our tents even to the 
confines of the earth. I should like to con- 
ceal what I have seen but charity compels 
me to share it with you. I have seen a 
great multitude coming toward us to wear 
the same habit and to lead the same life. 
I have seen all the roads filled with men 
coming this way, and making great haste. 
The French are running, the Spanish 
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pressing forward, the English and the Ger- 
mans follow them close; all the nations are 
moving, and lo, the sound ’of the footsteps 


- of those who are coming and going to fulfil 


the commands of holy Obedience, is still 
ringing in my ears.” 

A magnificent prophecy. In the exalta- 
tion of the words one senses the warmth 
and the light of a glorious something just 
beheld, just heard. He has seen what he 
relates, and speedily they will witness the 
truth of what he has foretold. Either at 
San Giacomo, where the convent stands in 
the gap of hills that converge and the roads 
thread away like ribbons; or from the 
Hermitage, whence you look down to a 
whole world spread at your feet, the con- 
fines of the earth touch the horizon, and 
myriad roads, bare lines traced and ser- 
penting in every direction, indistinctly 
mark the plain, he saw “all the ways 
filled with men coming in haste.” 

And from that same spot one gazes out 
over the indescribably beautiful valley 
which he loved, and the spirit looks further 
over the whole earth, which his children 
have peopled to its confines, and knows 
the truth of the word he spoke. 


S one descends from Poggio Bustone, 
but far from that and very near Rieti, 

one enters a region of superb forests spread 
over low hills, with delightful paths that 
cross them or that skirt them, and over 
which the big trees spread their boughs. 
Oak, beech, holm-oak, dense shade through 
which the sunshine filters, moss rich as 


velvet, and the great silence of the woods 
which is full of voices, hum of busy insect 
and sudden outbursts of joy from winged 
singers concealed where the foliage is thick. 


HE region is known as La Foresta and 

these. great woods, to an extent of 
several miles, were the property of the Friars 
Minor until their confiscation by the State 
in 1870. The dense, silent company of 
the magnificent oak-trees comes down 
quite close to the Convent and Church 
dedicated to Our Blessed Lady and named 
in her honor Sania Maria della: Foresta. 

A stillness that is altogether indescrib- 
able rests over the spot; no human sound 
comes to it from near or far; one has an 
impression that this brooding peace must 
have lasted unbroken (did one not know 
of a French invasion and an Italian in- 
vasion) for three or four hundred years. 
The ancient portal, under its bit of pro- 
jecting roof, looks as if no human hand had 
knocked upon it in a century. 

The door is opened by a dark-eyed lad 
wearing a brown:habit, a mere boy monk, 
who peers out astounded at the sight of 
strangers, and mumbles that he must call 
the Father Guardian. There is about him 
the solitariness, and the surprise, of a crea- 
ture of the woods. The Father Guardian 
is a man of the world and ruddy, full of 
courteous welcome for the visitors, but some- 
how stamped, too, with the habit of silence. 
He shows us the small cloister on primitive 
columns, the bit of garden in its quadrangle, 
the antiquated, rude, small rooms, the 


picture of the Madonna which the French 
soldiers slashed with their swords nearly 
two. hundred years ago. 

The eighteen-inch square windows, set 
breast. high in the wall, look down upon 
a marvelous view of slope, trees and far 
green plain. But it is the little church 
which is of chief interest historically. - It 
used to be even smaller than it is now, and 
together with the archaic priest’s house 
attached to it, formed the rustic sanctuary 
of San Fabiano. In all probability, ora- 
tory and abode would have fallen into ruin 
in the course of time and by now be utterly 
forgotten, like so many of the holy shrines 
of the Middle Ages. 

But something occurred to render the 
spot immortal. Francis of Assisi, worn 
out with sickness and half blind, was 
coming down from Assisi, from Poggio 
Bustone where he had sojourned, and he 
was on his way to Rieti where Pope 
Honorius III was expecting his visit, and 
the two great Roman Cardinals, John of 
St. Paul (Giovanni Colonna, so famous 
in his: day) and Ugolino, his. protectors 
and friends, were eagerly awaiting him. 


UT when the little group of the Friars 
reached the clearing of St. Fabiano at 
the edge of the forest, the tortured body of 
the Saint, shaken by the rough descent and 
the jolts over those stony paths that .wind 
down steeply from Poggio Bustone, cried 
out for respite. He was completely ex- 
hausted, and felt that it would be impos- 
sible for him to go any further. 





THE. RUINED AND DESERTED CONVENT OF ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE IN POGGIO BUSTONE FOUNDED BY ST. FRANCIS HIMSELF 
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Perhaps the peace of the solitary spot 
and the lure of an altar and a Massing 
Priest helped to decide him. He implored 
the brethren to let him rest awhile, and 
not to force him forward on his way. Pos- 
sibly the priest was not altogether pleased 
to receive him into his house, for, as Francis 
passed by, the people left their work and 
their homes and followed him; but on the 
other hand he was everywhere estimated 
a Saint, and one cannot close one’s door 
on a man of God. 

“Would that I had never harbored 
him!” the good Father found himself 
murmuring presently, for no sooner was 
it known that Frate Francesco was at St. 
Fabiano than all the good folk of the region, 
and from the castles round about, began 
to flock to the spot. The Fioretti, in their 
charming account of this incident, state 
that it was because so many people came 
out of the city to meet him that St. Francis 
refused to enter Rieti and that he halted 
‘at a church about two miles distant from 
the city.” 

Then the citizens knowing that he was 
at the same church, ran out in throngs to 
see him, so that the vineyard adjoining it 
was completely spoiled and the grapes 
were all picked. So that the priest was 
grieving extremely in his heart and re- 
penting that he had kept St. Francis in 
the church. The thought of the priest 
having been revealed by God to St. 
Francis, the latter sent begging him to 
come to him, and he said to him: 

‘Most dear Father, how many measures 
of wine does this vineyard yield thee in 
one year when its yielding is at best?” 
He answered him twelve measures. St. 
Francis said: “I beg of thee, Father, to 
patiently endure that I abide here a few 
days insomuch as I find great repose here, 
and let every person pluck the grapes of 
this vineyard for the love of God and of 
me, poor little man; and I promise thee 
on the part of my Lord Jesus Christ that 
thou shalt not suffer for it.” 


ND this abiding in that place St. Fran- 
cis did for the sake of souls, for many 
of those who came to him departed inebri- 
ated with Divine love and forsook the world. 
The priest, trusting in the promise of St. 
Francis, freely abandoned the vineyard to 
those who were coming to him. The vine- 
yard was wholly ruined and plucked, so that 
only a few tiny clusters of grapes remained. 
The time for the vintage came and the 
priest gathered those few tiny clusters and 
put them in the wine press and crushed 
them, and according to the promise of 
St. Francis, he drew twenty measures of 
excellent wine. 

This miracle was so well known and so 
manifest that Cardinal Ugolino was one 
of the persons most impressed with it, and 
after the Saint’s death, when he himself 
had ascended the pontifical throne under 
the name of Gregory IX, he built St. 
Flaviano, consecrating the new church sol- 
emnly under the title of Santa Mari: della 


Foresta, and desiring that the memories 
of St. Francis there should be religiously 
preserved. 


HE miracle of the vintage is recalled in 
appropriate paintings, one particularly 
charming group representing the priest, 
with his few tiny clusters of grapes gath- 
ered into an open basket, which he lifts 
toward the Saint that the latter may bless 
them. The stone press, in which the gen- 
erous and abundant wine was drawn, has 
been placed under one of the side altars 
and is regarded almost like a relic. Once 
more we are compelled to marvel at the 
great reverence and love which, through- 
out all Italy, hold sacred every trace of 
the memories of the lowly Singer of Assisi. 
But what a privilege, too, to think that 
those bare feet of his trod these very paths, 
and pressed the threshold of this rustic 


sanctuary lost in the wilderness of the 
woods! His voice, seven hundred years 
after the speaking, seems to be repeating 
still in the vast peace of that solitude: 
“Suffer me to remain here a little, for 
I find a great rest in this spot.” 

Unfortunately, the modern pilgrim may 
not tarry, but he will carry away with him 
a beautiful recollection of one of the most 
silent and desirable localities on earth, of a 
vineyard replanted from more ancient 
stocks flourishing luxuriously, and of in- 
comparable woods, green depths and 
superb vigor. 

Then he will go back to Rieti, smiling 
peacefully, busy and tranquil in the sun, 
and tomorrow set forth on still another 
journey across the Holy Valley, for there 
are yet other places, and very important 
ones, sanctified by the presence and by the 
blessings of St. Francis. 





Embellishing. 


Yet He is content 
Replenishing 
Each human heart. 


Within; 
But trying, failed— 


Of sin 
To fill the void. 


And made 
Possess it all; 


Who paid 
For it a Price. 


His Own— 
At any source 
Scarce known, 


Which has its Spring 
In Him alone! 





““Come to Me’’ 


By John Murray 


Fg oe church, with humble wooden altar, 
Scarcely an ornament 


Naught to delight the sculptor or the artist; 
Much they would frown at. 


Each human heart which comes for its refreshing 
Sick with the strife without— 


Which tried, perhaps, to satisfy its hunger 


Having essayed in rout 


To fill that void which He alone can fill 
Who formed each panting heart 


It such, that only He Himself can quite 


For He’ll have no mere part— 


That priceless Price which He alone could pay, 
And did, that each might be 


Each heart—and so we fail to find repletion 
But that Rich Store where He, 


Pours forth—to those who seek—that Perfect Joy 


























THE DISASTER of the 
REFORMATION 


The Second in a Series of Twelve Articles on the 
Break-up of Protestantism as the Last Organized 
Opponent of the Catholic Church 


By Hilaire Belloc 


— the largest view of history, Eu- 
ropean civilization—the leader of the world 
—was made by the Catholic Church. The 
Faith was its vital and essential principle. 
The Church inherited the great Pagan 
civilization of Greece and Rome, saved 
what could be saved of it in its decay, 
and transformed it into the civilization of 
Christendom, from which we get all our 
art, philosophy, and habit of life. I allude 
to this civilization as ‘‘European,” but 
that term must include, of course, the ex- 
pansion of European civilization beyond 
the oceans. 

Now this vital principle by which Eu- 
rope was made and by which it lives has 
been subjected (as are all good forces and 
especially the very best) to violent reac- 
tionary attack. For it is a general rule of 
things that all energy polarizes. Positive 
strength of any sort raises up against itself 
a negative tendency opposing it, and more 
or less consciously seeking its destruction. 

These assaults upon the Catholic Faith 
have always had one principle underlying 
them, the principle of all breakdown in in- 
dividuals, as in everything else, which may 
be called “‘following the line of least resis- 
tance,” or ‘‘escape from strain.” 


Two Dominant Strains 


HE Catholic Church, the agent and 

creator of our civilization, imposes two 
kinds of strain upon human beings subject 
to its influence; the first, intellectual; the 
second, moral. 

The intellectual strain was the recogni- 
tion of mystery, with which went, of course, 
the sacramental system and the priestly 
body attached to and administering the 
sacramental system. 

The moral strain was the insistence by 
the Faith upon certain moral doctrines, and 
consequent practices, difficult for the na- 
ture of man, not so much to accept as 
truths as to ensue in practice. 

Of these the most difficult is the insis- 
tence upon sexual restraint, that is chastity; 
but there was a whole group of others 
equally important; charity, with the for- 
giveness of enemies; humility—a virtue al- 
most incomprehensible to non-Catholics; 
the regarding of authority as coming from 


God and not from man in any form (for in- 
stance, denying supreme authority in any 
political theory, whether to an all-powerful 
Emperor or to that modern idol, Democ- 
racy), and so forth. 


Three Disruptive Forces 


GAINST these strains which the im- 
mortal Faith imposed upon mortal 
natures and which Divine truth imposed up- 
on fallen natures there was always a ten- 
dency to react. Therefore a number of 
disruptive movements have succeeded each 
other throughout the centuries, each of 
them attacking the Catholic Church, and 
the greater ones, each in turn, appearing, 
at the moment, to have overcome it. 

The first of these disruptive forces was 
Arianism; the second Mohammedanism; 
the third Protestantism. 

Arianism was the culmination of vari- 
ous attempts to get rid of mystery in the 
shape of the supreme mystery, the Incarna- 
tion. Its fortunes varied, but the moment 
of its chief power, if you take Europe as a 
whole, was round about the year 400-450, 
though its effects lasted long after that. 

Arianism got hold of the Army, which 
was the political force governing the whole 
Roman Empire, and through the Army it 
controlled the courts of the Generals— 
Frankish, Gothic, Vandal—who set up 
governments more or less independent of 
the central Imperial Government. There 
was a time when it intermittently got hold 
of the central Imperial Court itself. It 
only gradually declined, and cannot be said 
to have been really eliminated until well 
after the year 600. 

Mohammedanism was the second great 
attack. We think of it today as a sort of 
new religion, but it was really a heresy, 
though it arose on the fringes of the Roman 
Empire and not actually within it. 

It was a double attack. First it was a 
getting rid of mystery and of all complexi- 
ties in religion, keeping only the very plain 
doctrines which the ordinary man was will- 
ing to accept: the omnipotence and unity 
of God, the immortality of the soul, eternal 
rewards and punishments. But it was also 
an attack upon the moral side of the Faith, 
violently opposed to the more difficult 
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Christian virtues, especially to the doctrine 
of chastity and to its concrete expression in 
celibacy and the monastic institution. 

-It had an immediate and sweeping suc- 
cess because most of society in those days 
was composed of slaves compelled to work 
for others as wage-earners under industrial 
capitalism, and therefore unwilling and dis- 
contented. Any slave who accepted the 
new “reform” called Mohammedanism 
was free, and at the same time debtors who 
embraced Mohammedanism were free 
thereby from their bonds to the capitalist 
system of society under which they had 
groaned. 

Therefore Mohammedanism swept the 
eastern Mediterranean and all north Africa 
from Egypt to the Straits of Gibraltar; it 
came across these, it occupied Spain, it in- 
vaded France and was only thrown back 
with great difficulty. 

Mohammedanism in its turn decayed; 
but very slowly. Unlike Arianism it did 
not disappear. It lost Spain, very slowly, 
but it kept all north Africa and all the 
eastern Mediterranean. Eight hundred 
years after it had started it achieved its 
greatest triumph in the capture of Chris- 
tian Constantinople, and with it a sweep 
right over the Balkans and the lower 
Danube. But Mohammedanism lost its 
political power, and its chances of destroy- 
ing our religion and civilization together 
ultimately disappeared, just as the chance 
of Arian success had disappeared before. 


The Protestant Revolt 


BOUT 400 years ago came the third 

great disruptive attempt, which we 

call the Reformation. This was a revolt, 

just as Mohammedanism had been, against 

both the moral difficulties and the intel- 
lectual difficulties of Catholicism. 

It took many forms, almost as many 
forms as there were separate thinkers and 
writers attacking the Church, but all had 
in common the simplification or elimina- 
tion of mystery and of the sacramental 
system, the elimination or weakening of the 
sacredotal idea which accompanies these. 

On the moral side it was a violent protest, 
like that of Mohammedanism, against the 
more difficult moral doctrines, notably 
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their concrete expression. -in may and 
the monastic system. 

Next, it had in its favor the growing in- 
dividual sense of the various Provinces of 
Europe—what was later to become the 
strong and absolute patriotism of each na- 
tion. It flattered and supported the demand 
of Princes and independent city States 
to live their own lives untrammelled by a 
superior authority common t6 all Christen- 
dom; which superior authority giving Eu- 
rope its unity was the Church centralized 
in the Papacy. 

But the third force making for the suc- 
cess of the Protestant movement was prob- 
ably the most powerful, though it was not 
the one which people either then or now 
most like to talk about. It was economic 
or financial 


Basis of Success 


HE Church, that is, the great monastic 
orders and the secular clergy, had great 
possessions. Of the rentals (that is, the 
surplus values) produced by European 
civilization, the clergy in one form or an- 
other controlled anything between one- 
fifth and one third. When Princes or indi- 
vidual independent city councils broke 
away from the Faith they could snatch for 
themselves all this wealth, or very nearly 
all of it. A fragment was sometimes left to 
endow the new religious systems set up in 
each place. Not only the governing Princes 
and city councils snatched the loot, but 
also their hangers on and followers, the 
lesser land owners, the big merchants, etc. 
It must always be remembered that 
apart from these three positive forces mak- 
ing for the success of the Reformation, 
there was a negative condition without 
which it could never have begun. This was 
the lamentable condition into which the 
organization of the Church itself had fallen 
towards the end of the Middle Ages. That 
condition was exaggerated by its enemies, 
but it was very grave and must be fully 
recognized if we are to understand what 
happened 

Without going into the causes of this 
partial breakdown of the external side of 
the Church (the Great Plague of the middle 
of the fourteenth century, the long schism 
in the Papacy when rival Popes were bid- 
ding one against the other, etc.), the fact 
itself was of paramount importance. 

The “Reformers,” as they called them- 
selves, were able everywhere to make a 
moral appeal to which the internal con- 
science of men responded, and thousands 
of sincere people who had no thought of 
disrupting the unity of Christian civiliza- 
tion worked seriously for the violent and 
sudden purification of the ecclesiastical 
system. 

Zeal of this kind is always in peril of be- 
coming revolutionary, and in the event, 
pushed forward by the goad of avarice and 
the hunger of the looters for Church land, 
the disruptive forces won. But we shall 
never understand the great catastrophe un- 
less we see how closely intermingled during 


the early stages were the genuine reformers 
of clerical and lay morals and the men who 
acted in the main from hatred of the 
Church itself. 

It was in the origins of the movement 
often difficult to distinguish even in an in- 
dividual mind such as that of Melancthon 
for instance, or even in the case of Luther, 
between motives of genuine reformation 
and motives of hatred against the Catholic 
principle itself. 

For at least two long lifetimes it could 
not certainly be said that our civilization 
would be broken up. 

Take the case of a man born in the year 
1500. The storm burst when he was a lad 
of sixteen or seventeen, and to one who at 
that age would have been familiar in the 
educated classes at least with all the long 
story of its preparation and threatening, 
when he died a very old man in the last 
twenty years of the century it would have 
seemed still probable that the effort to tear 
England away from the unity of Europe 
would ultimately fail. 

The Mass had gone on uninterrupted 
save for two or three years of religious 
anarchy until his sixtieth year, and he 
could hardly have believed that it would 
not be restored in the days of his children 
and grand-children. The Jesuits and the 
Franciscans were recapturing great bodies 
of population which had wavered, and, 
though in France, the religious war still 
raged it was soon to be clear that the 
French monarchy would come down upon 
the Catholic side. 

A great and saintly reforming Pope was 
on the throne—less than half a lifetime 
after the storm broke—it almost looked at 
last as though the Catholic defence against 
the great disruptive movement would suc- 
ceed. But in another long lifetime it was 
unfortunately to be evident that Europe 
was to be divided permanently, or at any 
rate for a very long time. 

In the life of that man’s grandson, born 
let us say in 1560, the issue was decided. 
The Scandinavian countries were lost; the 
Catholic Emperor had failed in his attempt 
to recover the Protestant cities and north- 
ern states of Germany; the nothern part of 
the Netherlands had declared its independ- 
ence and was dominated by a Calvinist 
minority, becoming an independent State 
which we now call Holland; and at last, in 
what is called “The Peace of Westphalia,” 
when such a man would have been nearly 
seventy, a settlement was arrived at the 
main lines of which have endured ever since. 


Europe Permanently Divided 


OUGHLY speaking, northern Europe 
had broken away, while southern 
Europe, including France, had recovered 
from the attack. Poland had been saved 
and was a Catholic bastionon the north and 
east; the religion of the Irish had stood firm, 
but politically Ireland had fallen completely 


under the domination of the Protestant | 


Government of England, and shortly after- 
wards the land of the Irish people was to be 


taken from them by force on the plea of 
religion. 

For more than two centuries after this 
date, from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, what may be called the Protestant 
culture increased in power, until at last it 
looked as though the disruption of our 
united civilization had been achieved; and 
as though those who still clung to the old 
Catholic idea of a united civilization with 
Christian nations bound together under 
one authority would disappear. 

It is to be remarked—and it is essential 
to our understanding of this great story— 
that every new attempt at breaking up 
the unity of our civilization was followed 
by special success all round on the part of 
the rebellion. 


Two Main Results 


HE Arians in their time captured the 

upper classes, the Imperial Court and, 
as I have said, the Army—which governed 
everybody. It was for a long time “the 
thing” to be Arian. 

When the Mohammedan storm came it 
was for a long time the Mohammedans 
who had the best arms, on the whole the 
highest culture and the most learning, and, 
save as against the one point of Constan- 
tinople the greatest wealth. For instance, 
during the struggle against Mohammedan- 
ism in Spain until quite the end the Chris- 
tian fighter always felt himself to be 
defending with difficulty a poorer and less 
well-equipped thing than that which he 
was attempting to withstand. 

This superior energy, material and in- 
tellectual success, on the side of each 
rebellion at its earlier stage was a constant 
factor. It applied to Protestantism just 
as it had applied to Mohammedanism; 
and while in the new Protestant culture 
men, though now varying very much in 
the doctrines of their little sects, were 
united in a common opposition to Cath- 
olicism, there was within the Catholic 
culture division. 

The forces of nationalism, that is of 
patriotism as a religion equal to or even 
superior to the universal religion of Chris- 
tendom, were very strong, especially in 
Spain; and in France scepticism grew 
rapidly also. 

Two main results followed the disruption 
of Christendom, and were much more 
prominent in the Protestant culture than 
in the opposing Catholic culture which 
remained. 

The first of theme was the tendency to 
the complete independence of each in- 
dividual lay sovereignty. -The doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty by which each gov- 
ernment was absolute judge without appeal 
of what it might do against any other 
Christian government was firmly estab- 
lished. It has led us at last in Europe, as 
we all know, to a state of affairs in which, 
unless some common authority be reéstab- 
lished, we shall destroy ourselves by inter- 
necine war. 
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This doctrine of absolute independent 
lay sovereignty, by which eaclv State 
arrogated to itself the right to destroy or 
annex the territory of any other State in 
Christendom, and by which each State 
denied the right of any superior moral 
authority to interfere, gave rise to the 
fundamental Protestant doctrine known as 
“The Divine Right of Kings.” This was 
first put forward as an idea during the early 
part of the Reformation by those who 
appealed to the rebellious Princes in 
Germany to help them against the Em- 
peror. 

But it was first politically and openly 
defined by Cranmer at the coronation of 
little Edward V1 in 1548, where he laid it 
down that no power on earth (specifically 
intending the Papacy and the government 
of the Christian Church) had a right to 
criticize, still less, to oppose, the decrees 
of the national monarch. 

This idea spread, like other conse- 
quences of the Reformation, to the peoples 
of the Catholic culture and, though it 
never took such an extravagant form 
among them as it did among the Prot- 
estants, it was of powerful effect. When 
the full fruit of this doctrine had developed, 
which was from the end of the eighteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth, 
it was simply taken for granted everywhere 
that nations were absolutely independent 
one of the other and of any superior moral 
bond or officer. 

The consequences of that doctrine, as I 
have said, we now have before us. For as 
St. Paul has justly put it, “‘the wages of 
sin is death.” And false doctrine always 
leads through anarchy to extinction. 

The second great effect of the Reforma- 
tion was the subjection of the poor to the 
rich and the ultimate appearance of what 
we call to-day Industrial Capitalism. Just 





ie his next article Mr. Belloc will 
treat of the Protestant Hegemony 
—a growth at first very slow, but in its 
second phase it became a rapid and 
overwhelming power. The Catholic 
culture saved itself in the great strug- 
gle. There was a moment halfway 
through when it looked as though it 
might go under, but it recovered, and 
at first the only parts of Christendom 
that were isolated as Protestant were 
Great Britain, certain mountain dis- 
tricts, and lesser States and cities to 
the north such as the Scandinavian 
States and sundry Protestant German 
States and the Government of Hol- 
land. When the struggle was finally 
overand Europe divided into Prot- 
estant and Catholic cultures (1640- 
1700) the second phase began, and 
Protestantism grew more and more 
powerful. Holland, and later also 
Great Britain, took over colonization 
and commerce and banking; Prussia 
developed Protestant military power. 
With the industrial revolution, Prot- 
estantism became predominant in 
the economic field. Its transoceanic 
colonies first balanced and then out- 
weighed the Catholic Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies. Its spirit per- 
meated the Catholic culture and 
divided it against itself. By the early 
nineteenth century, Protestantism 
was everywhere triumphant. Ire- 
land appeared completely subjected; 
Poland had disappeared; industrial 
capitalism was triumphant every- 
where; and Protestant philosophy 
was, one might say, almost universal- 
ly accepted even by those who were 
not conscious of the process. 





as extreme nationalism is leading Europe 
to destruction by war, so Industrial 
Capitalism is leading all society to destruc- 
tion by social hatred and injustice, as well 
as by its own inability to fulfil the end of 
all production—which is the provision of 
sufficient food, clothing, houses, etc., for 
the families of the community. 

In very simple societies, in the isolated 
mountain valleys of Norway, for instance, 
and of parts of the Alps, Protestantism has 
been compatible with the continued exist- 
ence of free families. It has continued 
there for centuries without this domination 
of the rich over the poor. But in the vast 
mass of the area over which Protestantism 
triumphed the process of plutocracy ad- 
vanced. The local landlord ate up the 
peasantry; the capitalist system developed, 
until the mass of men became wage-slaves; 
and the banking system, set free by the 
denial of the old Catholic doctrine on 
usury, became, in its turn, the master of 
all other economic forces. 

And these evils, let it be remembered, 
are not long restricted to the Protestant 
culture, though the Protestant culture had 
created and developed them. They 
spread in varying degrees throughout the 
whole of our civilization, acting as internal 
poisons which will necessarily at last 
threaten it with destruction. 

But before that final fruit of the catas- 
trophe was reached, there was to be a long 
period of increasing success—political and 
economic—in favor of the new ideas. There 
was to be a long period of what may be 
called on its largest lines ‘‘The Protestant 
Hegemony” in Europe: that is, the 
domination in philosophy, and therefore 
in social life, of the forces which the 
Reformation had let loose. To that 
hegemony I shall turn in my next two 
articles. 





Paganism and Pan-ism 
By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


* a recent issue of THE Sicn, G. K. 
Chesterton took issue with Nationalism and 
Internationalism, with Civilization and 
Christiandom. And he calls special atten- 
tion to the Nazis and the Communists, 
to the pro-German usurers and to “the 
wall of Christiandom, which is called 
Poland, and alone guards us against an 
Asiatic anarchy.” 

The outlook in Europe is dark, but dark- 
er vet are the ways of those who cannot 
see farther than their own nose. The 
Nazis are among them. Though they are 


And if great harm was done to you, 
So add five small ones quickly thereto! 


—ZARATHUSTRA. 


reckless in their aim to restore the splendor 
of a Great Germany, though they are 
fanatic in their pledge to Hitler and the 
Swastika banner, though they are brutal 
in the realization of their doctrines, they 
are nevertheless sincere. It is more than 
can be said of other fanaticisms in and out- 
side of Germany. And they are driven by 
the elementary force of despair, pure and 
simple. 

I have never understood why we should 
see on a rosebush in Germany only the 
thorns, and on a rosebush in this country 


only the roses. If the fanaticism of the 
Nazis or the Communists is Paganism, 
why call the same thing ‘common sense” 
or “civilization” across the Rhine, or across 
the Channel, or on the other side of the 
Atlantic? Is it not true that we have 
fanaticism, reckless, brutal, one-sided, 
short-sighted, ignorant, all over the world, 
that “Prussian” Paganism is truly and 
really a “Pan-ism” that is as typical of 
the contemporary world as is the speakeasy 
of prohibition? 

Take a good look at America! What do 
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you see? Ten million unemployed, billion- 
dollar losses, thousands of factories closed, 
thousands of farms abandoned, hundreds 
of thousands of children undernourished; 
in one word, a wholesale depression. Yet, 
do we go about it bringing on new prosper- 
ity? Do we write off the losses? Do we 
give jobs, redpen factories, help the farmer? 
Do we see to it that more schools are built, 
more parks and playgrounds opened, more 
swimming pools and gymnasiums given to 
the children? Do we adopt large and really 
effective relief measures to save many 
thousands of families from starvation? Do 
we press for unemployment insurance? 
In other words, is there any sign that we 
have definitely convinced ourselves of the 
vanity of greed and envy in the past, have 
we honestly turned to better aims and 
efforts? 


ARDLY so! Though the country lost 
more than 150 billion dollars in Wall 
Street, a sudden rise of stocks proved 
sufficiently attractive to overthrow our 
doubts and suspicion bringing us back 
with new hopes to the scene of rather 
recent disasters, the stock market. Human 
vanity need not more but read in the news- 
papers about a factory that has been re- 
opened, about a few million dollars in gold 
that have been shipped back to the 
United States by some foreign country, 
about the reémployment of 250 men, 
about a dividend declared by a button and 
lace manufacturer, to make our heart beat 
with fresh enthusiasm, to make our hopes 
rise to skyscraper heights. But human 
vanity is careful not to read about the 
closing of factories, about wage and salary 
cuts, about foreign distrust in the dollar, 
about a profitless year of the big industrial 
corporations. 

It will be noted that we are vain enough 
to eat the blackberries. But we are not so 
anxious to mix with the thorny bushes and 
pick them. And why? Why, indeed; is 
the American people willing to start the 
speculative drive of 1929, with the blind 
hope for gain and profit, at the slightest 
sign of the Mercury? I have a hunch that 
it is because we believe fanatically in 
“‘Prosperity.” The depression is, to many 
of us, a fog that is penetrated only by the 
sprightly light of memory. Our present 
plight is so hard because it is measured 
with the yardstick of the two cars, the 
seven-room apartment and the big insur- 
ance policy we—used to have. We are not 
allowed to turn from the past and concen- 
trate on the future because we cannot take 
our eyes from the light. Reckless are we 
in our aim to restore this prosperity, reck- 
less with our own honest beliefs. Fanatic 
are we in our pledge to this golden era 
which we know only too well, will never 
come back; if there is a golden era ahead of 
us, it will be of a different sort, will rest on 
a different foundation and will follow a 
different course. Brutal are we in that we 
suppress frank, honest thought and heed 
the call of greed and avarice. 


The Nazi’s cult is Paganism, but at least 
it is sincere. They make no bones about 
their aims. American fanaticism that 
clings to the lure of prosperity, is Pagan- 
ism; but it is not sincere; it is born of 
greed, envy and avarice. It hides its true 
desires beneath the cloak of “civilization,” 
beneath the great “human mission,” 
beneath the slogan of the “common 
welfare.” 

Turn to France: She has gained all she 
wanted from a victorious war: riches, 
territory, population, mines, factories, 
colonies, prestige and predominance on the 
old continent. She is undoubtedly the 
outstanding power in Europe, financially, 
politically and economically. Yet, France 
has not been content with this tower of 
strength. She wanted security. Ever 
since the war, the Quai d’Orsay has had 
only this policy: how to assure France of 
this predominance. So she proceeded to 
build big walls around Germany by 
financing her Allies in the East and on the 
Balkans, Roumania, Poland, Jugoslavia, 
and to a lesser extent, Greece, Austria and 
Hungary. She poured literally billions of 
francs into these countries. She perfected 
her army and navy and air-fleets. She 
dominated the League of Nations. She 
prevented an Austro-German union. 
Briefly, the post-war troubles of Europe 
are largely caused by the insistence of 
France to maintain the status quo. With 
the help of French francs, these little 
Balkan countries could shut themselves 
off behind high tariff walls which, in turn, 
prevent the “common-sense” flow of goods 
and thereby interfere with a sounder 
economic order and financial rehabilita- 
tion. 


RANCE did so, though she could well 

afford to let things take their normal 
course; because she was obsessed by the 
sacred formula of “Security.” Her pro- 
cedure was reckless for she ignored the 
just interests of other countries; brutal 
it was for she purposely suppressed and 
held down what she terms the “German 
danger”; fanatic it was for France never 
could be drawn into a sensible argument 
about the solution of this security- 
formula; therefore she became isolated. 


If Prussian Paganism is due to despair, if 
Ameri¢an Paganism is due to greed, then 
French Paganism is due to fear. Our 
“Paganism,” it is seen, is by now really 
becoming a “Pan-ism,” a world-wide 
obsession. 


UT let me goonwith the story. Speak- 
ing of Great Britain, it is obvious that 
a small nation but able, powerful and of 
rare political instinct, had succeeded in 
building an empire which loses nothing by 
comparison with the old Roman Empire. 
That recklessness with the natives, bru- 
tality in commercial policies and fanati- 
cism in the traditional “rule of the waves” 
played no small part in this conquest, may 
be classed as merely incidental. This 
empire was built over a full century. 
Today it is not an empire any longer, it is 
a combine of largely independent and, 
in some cases, self-sufficient dominions. 
Yet, Britain sticks to her traditional em- 
pire policy; she still depends on an eco- 
nomic scheme and on political methods 
which definitely belong to the pre-War 
era, if not to the old century. 

She does so because hers is an atmos- 
phere of the past. The Victorian era, 
high water mark of England’s power and 
prosperity, has a stronger hold on the 
British mind than actualities and realities. 
Hers is a Paganism, as reckless, as brutal, 
as fanatic, as unbending, as proud and as 
imperative as that of Prussia, France or the 
United States. Her empire dream has 
been smashed. But she is still kneeling 
before a broken idol. 

To complete the picture of a world wide 
Paganism, I could cite the Mussolinian 
Italy and the Russian Leninism, could 
point to dictatorships and tyrannies, in the 
Balkans and Latin-America, could men- 
tion Kreuger in Sweden and Stinnes in 
Germany, could turn to the military 
cliques in Japan and Poland, to imperialism 
and nationalism, to the machine-idol and 
the gold idol. But let me just say this: 
Paganism has conquered the world because 
it has conquered faith, has led it astray 
into treacherous channels. If this faith is 
turned heavenward again, if it rises above 
Paganism, we shall be rid of our idols, and 
we shall be nearer to God. 





WE predict that enough national troubles will survive to provide us plenty of issues 


for the next campaign.— San Diego Union. 


We’LL soon attain that ideal and equal division of labor—one-half imposing taxes and 
the other half paying them.— Publishers Syndicate. 


Last year fewer people were killed by trucks. The question is: Are we getting more 
considerate or just tougher?—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


THE native-son movement seems to have reached an approximate zenith in the South- 
west, where two States are arguing as to which has produced the bigger nut.—Boston 


Herald. 


Tue London treaty reduced our Navy to a point where we can scare the whole world 
by threatening to build up to it —San Diego Union. 
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The CATHOLIC INSTINCT 


By 


Hugh T. Henry, Litt. D. 


hn a paper on Playing With Names, I intimated that, whilst 
the pastime of playing with names is quite a general custom, 
Catholics are apt to see in personal names a peculiarly religious 
power or suggestiveness. They seek the name of a canonized 
Saint for a child, partly for the intercessory favor of a heavenly 
patron, and partly as a suggestion to the child to live and act 
after the pattern of a patron Saint. 

This fact is illustrated in the new estimate of personal namings, 
acquired by the Rev. Dr. James Kent Stone after his conversion 
to the Catholic faith. His little children had received good, 
ordinary girls’ names. But now, in their Catholic baptism, he 
prefixed Mary to each name, thus dedicating them to “our 
Blessed Lady.” Writing to one of his children in later years, he 
reminded her of what he had done for his children in prefixing 
“Mary” to their previous namings: “This is your true name, 
the name by which you are registered in Heaven, the name by 
which Our Lady and the angels know you, and by which you 
will be known in the Day of Eternity.” Evidently, he did not 
now consider names as trifling things. 

It may be esteemed as both curious and suggestive to find 
a little Catholic boy meditating on one of his own names and 
finding in it a warning to lead a good life. This youngster had 
just completed his twelfth year of age when the school in which 
he was being educated welcomed a Jesuit Provincial named 
Vincenzo Pavani. Our youngster was chosen to compose two 
Latin distichs in honor of the occasion. The name “Vincenzo” 
(in Latin, Vincentius) of the Provincial immediately gave him 
his theme, because he had himself received in baptism the names 
of Joachim, Vincent, Raphael and Aloysius—a quartet of grand 
patrons. For those who may be interested in the Latin verses of 
a twelve-year-old, I place them here: 


Nomine, Vincenti, quo tu, Pavane, vocaris, 
Parvulus atque infans Peccius ipse vocor. 


Quas es virtutes magnas, Pavane, sequutus, 
O utinam possim Peccius ipse sequi. 


He begins his poetical tribute with the word “Name” and 
follows that word with “Vincent.” For such of my readers as 
may not be interested in the Latin distichs, I place my rendering 
of them into English: 


“Thy very name, Pavani, Vincent styled, 
Was mine—a little child. 


“What mighty virtues thou didst well pursue, 
Would I might follow, too!” 


HILE this English translation keeps the secret of the boy’s 

family name, the Latin original twice brings it out into the 
limelight—Pecci! Yes, the little scholar in the college at Viterbo 
was to sit on the Throne of Peter as Leo XIII, and was to solace 
himself in sleepless nights with his old facility in composing 
felicitous and classical Latin verse in many varied metres. 

In his briefest, but withal one of his most stimulating, poems, 
Wordsworth reminds us that “The child is father of the man.” 
So far as a bent for original Latin verse is concerned, Words- 
worth’s dictum applies to the little chap of Viterbo who was to 
become Delegate Apostolic in Benevento and, in later years, 
Archbishop of Perugia. An especially interesting fact is that his 
penchant for playing on personal names followed him to both 
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places, and thus illustrated Wordsworth’s view in still another 
fashion. 

When, as a young man of twenty-seven vears, Pecci arrived 
in Benevento, his predecessor in office, Monsignor Orfei, had 
assigned a part of the Apostolic palace to a certain lawyer named 
Palomba. With his penchant for scrutinizing personal names, 
the young Pecci immediately noted a possible antithetic symbol- 
ism in the names Orfei (Orpheus) and Palomba (which is good 
Italian for wood-pigeon). And when Signor Palomba came 
with his wife and children to his apartment in the Palace, the 
contrast between the crying children and the previous delightful 
singing of Msgr. Orfei was too good a chance to miss. There 
should be a worthy celebration in Latin verse as well as in Italian. 
Father. Faber somewhere tells us that a sense of humor is a saving 
grace—and even a deep Catholic sense of religion in names does 
not banish a humorous recognition of startling antitheses that 
may be found in them. My readers will doubtless indulge me, 
therefore, in my presentation of an English translation of Pecci’s 
poem, which he dedicated to Msgr. Orfei: 


“Orpheus, ’tis said, with melting lay 
Could soothe the beasts of prey, 
And lead them forth of brake and brier, 
_Sequacious of the lyre. 


“Does not his power again unfold 
The magic wrought of old? 
Does not his spirit still inflame 

The race that bears his name? 


“Well might I credit such a thing, 
Hearing our Orpheus sing, 
And launch from his resounding lyre 
Shafts of melodic fire. 


“ Alack! a silly dove hath flown 
Hither from Adria’s zone; 
Why, in our chimney stands confessed 
His birdlings’ raucous nest!” 


RFEI and Palomba—Orpheus and Wood-pigeon—these 

were not baptismal, but only family, names, and so there was 
not theslightest trenching upon holy ground. But next let us con- 
template the religious sense operating in the Archbishop of Perugia 
when he celebrates in classical Latin verse the achievements of 
priests and nuns in his diocese. Of course, not all of these 
poetical tributes illustrate the idea of playing with names, but 
several do this quite felicitously. There is, for instance, the poem 
in three distichs celebrating the worth of Serafino Paradisi, 
a pastor loved by all for his model life and his modest manner. 
The good Bishop could simply not resist the suggestion of 
Serafino (Seraph) and Paradisi (Paradise) : 


‘Beneath our very eyes 
Is placed the image meet— 
How a good shepherd feeds 
His flock in pasture sweet. 


“His country and his name?’ 
Should you then chance to ask 
This picture will attempt, 
Better than words, the task: 
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“°T will say: ‘Why, Paradise 
The land that claimeth him; 
And you will find his name 
Amidst the Seraphim!’” 


E commemorates Hermelinda Montesperelli, superioress of 

a Cistercian convent, who had died in 1861, fourteen years 

before the poem was written. She had been noted for her charity 

and prudence, and these necessary qualities merited the tribute 

of the second distich. But the first finds inspiration in her 

Christian name, Hermelinda—a name making her sacred to 
God as that of a Saint: 


“A noble birth, a sainted name, 
O Hermelinda, thou couldst claim: 
But brighter is thy virtue’s fame. 


** An ever-watchful sentinel 
A gentle mother ruling well, 
Yet firm as rock-ribbed citadel!” 


The young lad of Viterbo College at length has ascended the 
oldest and grandest throne in Christendom, but he is hardly 
seated there when (in 1886) he writes two distichs in honor of 
Giovanni Arnolfo Servanzi, of the Noble Guard. Once again he 
feels the old urge to play on the name of Servanzi: 


“And does SERVANZI still preserve 
His olden love and loyalty? 


“Oh, doubt it not! He shall not swerve 
From service of the Holy See.” 


In the Latin original we find SERVANTIUS in capitals, and 
servare and servat in italics. I have tried to indicate this fact in 
my English rendering by varying the type in a similar fashion. 

A strong tendency toward playing with names or punning on 
words may easily result in dangerous lack of discrimination be- 
tween sacred and profane subjects for such a pastime. The 
persistent punster may at times ignore or forget the old warning: 
Sancta sanctel Treat holy things in a holy manner! It is there- 
fore worthy of comment here that Joachim Pecci, whether as 
man or boy, drew a broad line between mere pleasantry and 
indecorum. For instance, when he composes two beautiful 
hymns in honor of St. Constantius, one of the patrons of Perugia, 
there is not anywhere, in the one hundred lines comprised in 
them, a suggestion of playful treatment of the name of Constan- 
tius, although the wondrous constancy of the martyr might easily 
seem to suggest a modest play upon the name itself. 

Nevertheless, such a playing upon the name might be done 
reverently, it would seem, since the Third Lesson of the Breviary 
Office of January 28 (S. Agnetis Virg. et Mart. secundo) records 
the visit to the tomb of St. Agnes by Constantia, the daughter 
(as yet a pagan) of the Emperor Constantine. She was seeking 
a cure of an incurable ulcer, and in sleep seemed to hear the Saint 
saying to her: “‘Be constant, Constantia” (Constanter age, Con- 
stantia. . .). Even a Saint may, in the joyousness of celestial 
life, condescend to this very human trait of playing with names! 


TILL, as long as we are cabined, cribbed, confined by earthly 
horizons, it may be safer to draw the broad line of dis- 
tinction, as did Joachim Pecci when celebrating the names of 
Saints. Felician, for instance, another patron of Perugia, might 
appear to offer in his sainted name a suggestion of his heavenly 
happiness. Or St. Peter Celestine assuredly is known to our 
Breviary with a name reminding us of the humble priest, 
Serafino Paradisi. But no playfulness is found in the hymn to 
St. Felicianus, or in the two distichs in honor of St. Peter 
Celestine, unless the one word Caelicolum might be considered 
as an intimation of the Caelestinus in this latter short poem. 

On the other hand, while I have found in myself no tendency 
toward playing on personal names, I appear to have uncon- 
sciously imbibed some of it whilst translating the verses of Leo 
XIII. Thus he wrote two poems to a young man who had been 


wasted by his sins, addressing them to a pseudonymous Florus, 
a name which perhaps was chosen to suggest “the primrose path” 
as the facilis descensus Averni. But the verses to Florus no- 
where obviously play on the name. Nevertheless, I find that 
in the second poem I have unconsciously translated in a figura- 
tive language—which was not in the original Latin—a somewhat 
curious fact. For the convenience of Latinists, let me place 
here the first distich: 


Phantasia, illecebris effingens lubrica menti, 
Vere est tartarei, qui latet, anguis opus. 


There is nothing “flowery” here; but my rendering was: 


“The flowery meads through which you pass 
In Fancy, are but Hell’s morass— 
A Serpent hideth in the grass!” 


Nor is there any suggestion of “flowers” or “field” in the next 
distich; but once more I find myself continuing my own figurative 
language caught as a suggestion from Florus: 


“This deadly field hath Satan sown: 
Do thou his crafty arts disown, 
And hate the pleasures thou hast known.” 


The original Latin is: 


Exitiale opus hoc; astusque, artesque dolosas 
Excutere assiduus sit tibi, Flore, labor. 


HE subject of “playing with names” seems to me a large 

one, and some features, at least, of that subject contain fairly 
instructive lessons. It has interesting historical data to furnish 
to the student, and it has warnings to deliver to the careless prac- 
titioner of the pastime it offers to idleness, or to wounded pride, 
or to envy, or to religious animosities. Part of the long story 
is accordingly saddening; but the parts illustrated in my two 
papers are, I trust, both enlightening and entertaining. 





Sanctissimae Virgini 


(TO THE MOST HOLY VIRGIN) 
By Edward James Schuster 


NDER a thousand titles, glorious Queen, 
Men sing God’s blessings on thee, and thy 
power; 

Faith, purity, all virtues are thy dower, 

A temple fairer than was ever seen. 
Bright Mirror, thou, reflecting Glory’s sheen, 

In time of strife thou art a saving Tower, 

Sure Help in every need, and our last hour, 
Hallowing by purest prayer what was unclean. 
Immaculate and sinless in thy birth, 

Attending and performing thy Lord’s Will, 

Assumed to Heaven by angels at thy death, 
Thou teachest man his own soul’s lasting worth, 

And aiding him his labor to fulfill, 

Presentest unto God his dying breath. 























— 
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A BURNING TOPIC 


No. 5 in 
The Divine Tragedy 


By 
Daniel B. Pulsford 


fs needs two to make a conversation. 
The meaning of that commonplace re- 
mark is not all on the surface. The truth 
holds if only one be the speaker and the 
other’s share is confined to listening. A 
letter, an article in the paper, a political 
oration, a pulpit discourse owes something 
to those addressed. They contribute 
more than may be imagined. 

Anyone who has had to speak in public 
knows how dependent he is on the at- 
mosphere created by his audience. In the 
presence of an unsympathetic gathering, 
he may find himself laboring in his thought. 
Statements which had seemed powerful or 
eloquent or witty as he thought of them 
sound, as he utters them before this unre- 
sponsive crowd, tame or even foolish. 
The strong appeal seems empty, the glow- 
ing periods have become mere grandilo- 
quence, the witticisms have lost their 
point. 

But let the same speech be uttered 
before an assembly alive to the importance 
of its pronouncements, capable of following 
its ordered thought, alert to grasp its 
aphoristic wisdom—and what a difference! 
The orator glows now like a cinder in 
oxygen. His mind works rapidly. He 
does not merely state but drives home his 
message. Instead of being a perfunctory 
performance, his speech is alive. 

We notice this in the ordinary inter- 
course of everyday life. We are freer, 
more ourselves with some people than with 
others. In the company of the select 
circle we are at our best. Our whole 
mentality is heightened in tone. Nor is 
this all. It is not merely that we speak 
better in the presence of friends; we say 
things to them which we should never say 
to strangers. There are intimate topics 
on which we converse only to a few, per- 
haps only to one. But, given the fitting 
audience, we can unlock secret drawers in 
our lives and bring out of them what even 
we ourselves had almost forgotten was there. 
Thoughts we had scarcely dared think 
aloud we now find courage to express in 
another’s hearing. Our very soul is rifled 
of its treasures by the sympathetic listener. 

Our Lord’s utterances were conditioned 
in this way. We know the effect, on His 
willingness to perform miracles, of unbe- 
lief. There were times and places when 
His power was stayed by the lack of faith. 





THE TRANSFIGURATION ON MT. THABOR 


(By Domenico Mastroienni) 


Those who expected to witness wonders 
went away disappointed, no doubt de- 
claring Him a fraud and not realizing that 
the fault was in themselves. It was the 
same with regard to His speech. He 
Himself had laid down the rule by which 
He was governed in such matters: ‘‘ Cast 
not your pearls before swine,” He told His 
disciples. 

We remember how He stood silent be- 
fore Herod and how Pilate found Him 
taciturn. When silence was impossible 
He cloaked the mysteries of the Kingdom 
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in parables, interpreting them afterwards 
to those who might better understand His 
meaning than the crowd. 


The Reserved Subject 


UT more suggestive than these methods 

is the change that came over His utter- 
ances when the hearers were such as might be 
expected to be in accord with His thought. 
With what sublime pathos and Divine 
profundity He discoursed to those gath- 
ered in the Upper Room on the night of 
His betrayal! Here He is in His Own 
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Family. There is no need to disguise His 
feelings. It is even noticeable that, on 
Judas’ withdrawal from the Room, His 
speech becomes still more exalted, still 
more revealing, as though the traitor’s 
presence had prevented His speaking His 
full mind. 

There is one particular topic which He 
reserves for the inner circle. To the multi- 
tude He discourses of the Kingdom of God 
and its laws, but, for the most part, He is 
reticent in public concerning the Tragedy 
whicl the future holds in store for Him. 
With regard to this He practises a certain 
economy of speech. Even to His im- 
mediate Disciples He breaks the news 
gently. The episode at Cxsarea Philippi 
when He elicited St. Peter’s Confession 
seems to have been arranged to ensure 
privacy. The locality was away from the 
beaten track and far from His more 
familiar haunts. The Disciples were alone 
with Him when He asked them whom they 
thought He was. And when St. Peter 
answered, ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God,’ He commanded them that 
they “‘should tell no man.” This was to 
be a secret between Him and them. It 
was immediately after that He opened 
His mind concerning the coming Cruci- 
fixion. 

It may be imagined that on such occa- 
sions Jesus’ countenance would corre- 
spond to the sacredness of His theme. 
Surely that face was a sensitive one, elo- 
quently reinforcing His words. There 
were times when it could darken with 
holy anger so that one thought of thunder- 
clouds and lightning flashes. Perhaps 
the fact that His physical appearance is 
lost to us in the haze of intervening cen- 
turies accounts for our difficulty in under- 
standing some of His speeches which those 
with Him, because they had the com- 
mentary of His looks, seem to have 
grasped easily. Light and shadow, height- 
ened color and glowing eyes said what no 
Evangelist has been able to transmit to us. 


The Transfiguration 


HUS it was that, speaking to those 

nearest to Him on what concerned 
Him most, we can think of Him as being, as 
it were, transfigured. An unearthly splen- 
dor changed the humbly clad peasant- 
woman’s Son into a King whose majesty 
dazzled the onlooker. If that was so, it 
enables us better to comprehend what took 
place some days after the scene at Caesarea 
Philippi. 

He had taken with Him up into a moun- 
tain only Peter and John and James. 
Seeing that these Disciples, at the time of 
the occurrence in question, were heavy 
with sleep, I think it was one of those 
times when Our Lord spent the night in 
prayer. Dawn breaking along the rim of 
the eastern desert found them lost to con- 
sciousness. Even when the sun rose and 
the landscape stood revealed in the glory 
of an Oriental morn, they still slumbered. 
With heads sunk between their knees, 


they saw nothing of the pageantry of con- 
quering light. Then something pierced 
their dreams. Not knowing what had 
awakened them, they looked up and 
around. “It is day,” says one. 

Conscience-stricken, another 
“Where is the Master?” 

How describe what, gazing at where He 
had been last seen, they beheld? The sun 
can work miracles of beauty on dewy hill- 
sides, and maybe they thought this was 
no more than the splendor of morn lighting 
up the figure of the Lord. Then, as they 
fixed their eyes on the spectacle, their 
excited cries were hushed in sudden rever- 
ence. 


asks, 


Moses and Elias 


HIS light was not from without but 

from within. It created a luminous 
mist in which, liké wavering flames, were 
two other figures. And from within the 
mist came a murmur of voices. .. . 

The mystery of the Transfiguration is 
not to be explained by any of those glib 
theories which serve to account for psychic 
phenomena as commonly observed. The 
fact that He Who was thus glorified was 
Incarnate God creates conditions which 
puts the incident out of all known cate- 
gories. Science, too, must be hushed in 
reverence as it gazes on the sight. But, 
since Our Lord was not only God but 
also Man, it is permissible to invoke the 
known laws of human nature as partial 
clues. And one of those laws we have 
already noted. Both our mental states and 
our physical appearance are subject to 
change according to the character of those 
with whom we hold intercourse. 

Those two dazzling figures in the mist 
were no other than Moses and Elias, repre- 
sentatives of the Law and the Prophets. 
The study of those two features of Hebrew 
religion had been Jesus’ absorbing pursuit 
during all the preparatory years at Naza- 
reth. The Jews’ reverence for the Scrip- 
tures was often but a superstitious regard 
for the letter, but in His case we may be 
sure that vital contact was established 
with the great ones of the past. Their 
words had power to kindle responsive 
sympathy in His soul. He could enter 
into their minds and appraise to the full the 
value of their teaching. By means of the 
written scroll, communication was effected 
between the present and the fountain- 
heads of religious inspiration. In such 
study He escaped the limitations imposed 
by the dull minds of those by whom He was 
surrounded and entered the: company of 
spiritual genius. 

These men were the aristocrats of the 
Hebrew centuries. They had both fore- 
seen and spoken of Him. As they looked 
from the past into the future, so He now 
looked from that future they had dimly 
beheld into the past. What exaltation of 
spirit He must have experienced in lofty 
converse with these inspired writers! But 
now the veil of the written word was 
dropped, and He stood face to face with 


those who had been the invisible compan- 
ions of His hidden years. , 

Nor were they merely the Moses and 
Elias of whom history told, and whose 
words had been perpetuated by the rever- 
ence of succeeding times, but spirits per- 
fected by an unspeakable experience of 
Eternity, tutored by that experience to 
perceive a grander vision than they had 
ever beheld on earth. Between the inter- 
course possible with those even who were 
His chosen Disciples and the fellowship 
of these glorified spirits, what a gap! 
Does not the emancipation He then 
enjoyed from the hampering society 
of earthbound peasants by entrance 
into the society of immortals help us 
to understand the transfiguration of His 
Person? 

The mystery will be still further il- 
luminated when we consider the subject of 
their converse. The profoundest passages 
in the Old Testament are those which 
speak of the promised Messiah and His 
sufferings. And this, too, was the theme 
which most engrossed Christ’s thought. 
Among mortals He must guard His speech 
on this topic and consider the human weak- 
ness of His auditors, but here He would be 
free to say all that was within Him. The 
floodgates of reserve could be opened. 
Therefore we do not wonder when we learn 
that they spoke “of the decease which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

Peter would have perpetuated that 
blessed hour. ‘‘Let us build here three 
tents,” he cried. ‘One for thee, one for 
Moses and one for Elias.” This moun- 
tain, reaching now to high Heaven, was 
for him the end of the journey, the final 
resting place of a tired humanity, the 
Earthly Paradise so long sought by the 
pilgrims of time. Here, at last, the saint 
and the idealist might rest from their la- 
bors. The Goal had been won. No 
need to toil further and to suffer that 
God’s Kingdom might come on earth. It 
had come. The travail of the centuries 
had reached its consummation. ‘‘Let us 
abide for ever here,” he exclaimed. 


Paradise Not Here 


OW often have visionaries and re- 
formers, beholding the splendor of 
some ideal, or mystics lifted up to witness 
the glories of Heaven, spoken thus! But 
Paradise is not this side of death. There is 
no finality in any earthly bliss. Our Utopias 
elude us as we advance. Mystic states fade 
into the light of cmmonday. Why thenare 
these experiences given us? What is the 
meaning of the sudden revelations which, 
amid humdrum days, sometimes intro- 
duce us to a paradise of love or give us 
glimpses of a Truth surpassing human 
science? Is it not that we may be re- 
freshed for further journeying? Let them 
be regarded as premonitions of coming 
conflict. They are meant to equip us, to 
fortify our faith, to recharge our souls with 
spiritual energy. 
Our Lord’s study of the Scriptures, it 
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has been suggested, was the chief inspira- 
tion and joy of His growing manhood. In 
that He was like many others among His 
contemporaries. But there was a differ- 
ence. For them the elucidation of Law 
and Prophets was its ownend. The pedan- 
tic pleasure in interpreting the text of 
Scripture, the academic enjoyment in 
making fine distinctions did not look be- 
yond itself. The Scribe was a professional 
expounder of the written word and his 
professional employment was its own 
reward. 

For Jesus, on the other hand, such 
studies contemplated future activities. 
They had a practical purpose. The 
Prophets were guide-posts. The Law was 
a map. Guide-posts and maps serve the 
purpose of those about to travel but are 
otherwise useless. So it was with this 
interview on the Mount. The talk con- 
cerning the decease which Christ should 
accomplish at Jerusalem was no mere 
play of enlightened wisdom. The very 
nature of the subject forbade that. Ecstasy 
there might be, but it was ecstasy kindled 
by the thought of a sublime achievement 
yet in the future. Peter saw only the 
Mount of Transfiguration, but Jesus’ eyes 
were fixed on another Mount, and it was 
by reason of what He saw there that He 
was transfigured. 

It is this fact which brings us back to 
our main thesis. The scene that has been 


described affords us a unique opportunity 
for studying the mind of Christ, for here 
we see that mind opening out under the 
stimulus of heavenly visitants and reveal- 
ing secrets which it could not reveal in 
intercourse with men. 


Where He Shone 


HE child sometimes learns more of its 

father from seeing him in conversation 
with other adults than it does from what 
he tells it directly. On this occasion 
Jesus’ deeper Self could come to the sur- 
face and thus enable those who could not 
themselves evoke it to witness its mani- 
festation. We are not allowed to penetrate 
the privacy of Our Lord’s communion with 
His Father. For “no one knoweth the 
Son but the Father.” But we have been 
enabled to overhear Him in converse with 
the great and holy of the past. And that 
converse may be expected to give us the 
clue to His inner life in the way no dis- 
course addressed to mortal men could do. 
There is something specially self-revealing 
therefore in the fact that Jesus and His 
celestial companions spoke of His Passion, 
and that this Passion was regarded, not as 
something problematical, not as a risk 
which He ran, but as something ‘which 
should be accomplished.” No surer evi- 
dence could be advanced that the Cross 
was central to Our Lord’s purpose. This 
is that Baptism on account of which He is 


straightened. Here is the burning topic 
which engages every thought and domi- 
nates every mood. 

We sometimes say of a man’s favorite 
occupation or of some pursuit in which he 
excels: that is where he shines. Speaking 
with reverence but taking the phrase quite 
literally, we may say that it was in the 
contemplation of purposed self-immolation 
that Jesus shone. This it was that made 
His face kindle with an unearthly light. 
The glory seen on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration was due to an outburst of holy 
enthusiasm. The Divine Warrior takes 
His sword and buckles on His armor, and 
as He does so the deep joy of One Who was 
born to lay down His life glows like a 
lambent flame in His face. 

The fulfilment of a long cherished voca- 
tion is now in sight. For over thirty years 
He had waited. Now that the decisive 
moment draws near He cannot repress the 
resplendent joy which, spreading from His 
inmost being, suffuses His whole Person. 

The scene—as we have supposed—took 
place at sunrise. But, in a deeper sense. 
the light beheld was that of a sunset. 
Here was the end of that long day which 
Moses had ushered in and in the early 
hours of which Elias had lived. The Old 
Dispensation nears its end. And, as its 
sun approaches the clouded horizon, there 
is a sudden burst of ineffable radiance, 
flooding the world. 





LIFE-LINE 


EF ATE had not been kind to Angelina 
Pellegrini. Some strange unrest had moved 
her father to exchange his few acres of 
olives and vines near Naples for two rooms 
in a Bronx tenement. It had changed 
him from a merry, laughing boy to a 
weary, gray laborer. His family saw little 
of him. He left for work early and re- 
turned at night too tired to do anything 
but fall into bed. 

Fate had supplied Angelina with an 
amiable, stupid mother, too enormously 
fat to do anything but the barest necessi- 
ties of housework. It had given her six 
younger brothers and sisters. Angelina 
loved every one of them dearly, but even 
she could see that they were dirty, squall- 
ing brats. 

But Angelina had never seen the brown 
hills of Italy, the blue waters of the Bay of 
Naples, the feather of smoke which Old 
Vesuvius puffs out. The two rooms on 
Third Avenue were as good as any of the 
neighbors’. Angelina was not overbur- 
dened with brains. She did not yearn for 
the marble halls she saw in the movies. 
Her desires were few and simple. The 
store-windows near 149th Street held all 
her ambitions and all her dreams. She 


By 
Jessie F. Edgerly 


longed for a sleazy chiffon dress hanging 
in one of them. It was bright green, 
patterned with flaunting red and yellow 
flowers—a combination which caused 
Nordic passersby to blink, but which called 
out to Angelina’s Latin soul. She wanted 
a pair of high-heeled white shoes, made, 
apparently, of pasteboard, guaranteed to 
disintegrate in any heavy shower. Silk 
stockings on sale in the Five and Ten. 
And a hat for a dollar. 

Simple epough desires, but all, all as 
far beyond her reach as the stars. 

The only quarrel Angelina had with 
Fate was the Continuation School Law. 
Angelina was sixteen and the law of New 
York State demanded that she attend 
school until she was seventeen. How 
could she get a good job while she had to 
go to school for four hours a week? She 
could not lie about her age when she ap- 
plied for a job in the Five and Ten. They 
required a birth certificate and they would 


not employ anyone under seventeen. The 
time she spent in school was pleasant. 
The other girls were fun, the teacher was 
pleasant, the simple sewing they taught her 
was easy enough to learn. But she 
wanted a job! 

Sometimes Angelina dreamed of a job at 
ten dollars a week. Mentally she spent the 
money. Five dollars for Mamma and the 
kids and the rest for the gay chiffon dress, 
the silk stockings and high-heeled shoes, 
the cheap silk underwear displayed promi- 
nently in the store windows. Ten dollars 
looked like a fortune. 


EANTIME, the Employment Office 

in school got her a job once in a while 

as finisher on dresses. She sat for long 

hours in a dusty, dingy loft and pulled out 

bastings, or did the few stitches of hand- 

sewing on a stack of factory-made dresses. 

The work was seasonal, and the few dollars 

were always badly needed at home. She 
worked one week and was idle ten. 

One Monday when school was dismissed 
at five o’clock, Angelina was a little late in 
leaving. The other pupils had gone by the 
time she reached the street. A young man 
leaned against the corner of the building. 
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He was Italian, too, older than the boys 
of the school, about twenty or twenty-one. 
His sleek black hair was combed straight 
back in a greasy pompadour. His long, 
narrow black eyes had the dull gleam of a 
snake’s. His skin was sallow. But he was 
tall and slim and elegant and he looked 
Angelina over appraisingly. 

“Goin’ my way?” His voice was oily, 
assured, the voice of the neighborhood 
“*sheik.” 

Angelina studied him for a moment. 
She was only sixteen, but she was a mature, 
worldly-wise, Latin sixteen. She knew his 
type very well. She knew his appeal and 
his danger. Decadence showed in the long 
slits of his eyes. Rottenness dripped from 
him as the cheap cigarette dripped from 
the corner of his lips. In Angelina’s hard 
experience common-sense took the place 
of intellect. She “got his number” and 
she replied flippantly, 

“On your way, brother, on your way.” 
And left him there. 

But the following Monday he was wait- 
ing on the corner again. And this time he 
went home on the trolley with Angelina, 
and walked to the corner of her street. 
And that was the beginning. 

There was a night when Angelina told 
her father’ she was going to a lecture at 
the school. And he let her go. 

That night she went to a picture 
theater with Tony and he held her hand 
in the darkness and when he left her on the 
corner he kissed her good-night. 

Angelina knew what he was like. She 
had no illusions about Tony. He was to 
her no knight in shining armor, but he 
was an escape. Escape from two over- 
crowded rooms where the “L” trains 
thundered by all day and all night. Escape 
from washing and scrubbing and cooking 
and dressing squirming little brats. He 
meant movies, dances, bright lights, atten- 
tion—and Angelina was very young. 


O one Saturday night she dressed in her 
best, and told her mother she was go- 
ing for a walk with her friend Michaelina. 
And she set out to meet Tony. She was 
going to a dance. She felt guilty and 
ashamed, and yet she could have skipped 
with excitement. In front of a sidewalk 
weighing machine she stopped and smeared 
lipstick on the soft curves of a wide young 
mouth. She added rouge to the soft bloom 
on her round olive cheeks and she surveyed 
the results with pleased eyes. 

She was to meet Tony outside the social 
hall, a bare room one flight up over a 
garage. The music was raucous, the girls 
cheap and common, and the boys all of 
Tony’s ilk—budding gangsters, products 
of reform schools and the Juvenile Court. 
But Angelina’s eyes shone as she walked 
along to her first dance! 

On her way she passed a church. It was 
a small, poor church. The parish con- 
sisted of families like Angelina’s own. The 
children went to Mass while they were 
little, but stopped as soon as they were 


confirmed. The babies were christened, 
when and if the family could gather to- 
gether enough money for a Christening 
party. Sometimes a child would be four or 
five before it was baptized. Lots of them 
never were. 


ATHER PETELLI had been hearing 

confessions for two hours in a stuffy 
confessional. He was hot and tired, so he 
came out onto the porch of the church for 
a breath of air. There was nothing of the 
saint about him. He was simply a parish 
priest, worn in the service of his Master. 
Years of sick calls, of broken rest at night, 
of irregular, scanty meals, of worry about 
his flock, had worn lines in his face. His 
gray hair was thin on top, and his lean 
face was drawn with fatigue. 

He thought of the heavy debt on his 
little church, he thought of his long years 
of struggle and work, of the ingratitude of 
his people, and he drew a long sigh, as he 
wiped his tired face with a big handker- 
chief. 

As Angelina passed she looked up and 
saw him standing there in his shabby, 
mended cassock. She saw the dusty, 
worn old shoes, the lines and wrinkles in 
his kindly face, and it was given to her to 
see the beauty and serenity of that face. 

She saw the calm, hazel eyes, the fine, 
strong mouth—she saw his soul in his face. 
And, spontaneously, she smiled. 

Father Petelli saw the black-eyed little 
girl on the pavement smiling up and he 


returned the smile, and said gently, ‘Good 
evening.” 

Angelina was no church-goer. Church to 
her meant only weddings and funerals. 
But she had the Italian love for the saints. 

She continued on her way to the corner. 
She hadn’t much mind to make up, so 
there was no mental struggle. Before her 
eyes appeared the face of Tony, sallow, 
unwholesome, insolently handsome. And 
the face of Father Petelli, glowing with an 
inner light, worn and tired, but lovely in 
its homeliness. And she saw a third face, 
so like that of Father Petelli that the two 
were confused in her mind—the face of St. 
Francis, the Poor Man of Assisi. 

So she turned, without a regret, and 
went home. 

There is a sequel to the story—a sequel 
that took place on the following Monday 
when Angelina left school. 


ONY waited on the corner for her and 

there was a cold, a deadly malevolence 
in his black eyes. His tone copied the men- 
ace in the voice of his favorite gangster 
hero of the movies: 

“Listen, sister, who do you think you 
can give a stand-up to? What do you 
think I am?” 

There was a threat in his voice, but 
Angelina was not afraid. She laughed at 
him. “On your way, big. boy, on your 
way.” 

The spell was _ broken. 
choice was made. 


Angelina’s 


A Child’s Meditation 
By S. M. B. 


ITTLE Jesus, I adore You; 
Though You are so very small 
Lying in the oxen’s stall, 
All the years lie clear before you, 
’Cos You’re God Who made us all. 


All the world and all that’s in it, 
All that some day we should do, 
All there is to know You knew; 

And You saw one now this minute, 
And the kiss I’m giving You. . 


So, when in my thought and feeling 
I kneel down to say my prayer 
Close beside Your manger, where 

Long ago You saw me kneeling, 

I can feel I’m really there. 


And when our Mother Mary, 

And St. Joseph are — 

And the shepherds guard their sheep, 
Then it is, on tip-toe wary, 

To Your crib I love to creep. 


Then I think perhaps there’s only 
Me to rock You while they rest, 
So I hug You closely pressed, 

Just in case You should be lonely, 
Baby Jesus, darlingest. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


E. C.—Communicate with the Fathers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Church of St. Jean Baptiste, Lexington Avenue and 76 
Street, New York, N. Y., with reference to the Society of St. 
Ann. 





H. M. T. S.—St. Kevin was an Irish Saint of noble birth, and 
is one of the Patron Saints of Dublin. He was educated by St. 
Pedroc, of Cornwall, then in Ireland, and by other holy men. He 
founded the famous monastery of Glendalough about the middle 
of the sixth century. He died June 3, A. D. 618. Feast day, 
June 3. 


M. J. H—We cannot find any mention of a Saint Hertha in 
The Book of Saints. The name is probably Saint Hertula, a 
Martyr, whose feast day is April 12. Recommend The Book of 
Saints to the good Sisters. Price, $3.00 net. 


D. L.—Evelyn is an English diminutive of Eve. Everyone 
knows who Eve was. There does not appear to be an Evelyn 
among the Saints. 


J. J. C—According to the Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book 
of 1930, Miss Enid Maud Dinnis, M. A., was received into the 
Catholic Church at the Ursuline Convent, Thildonck, Belgium, 
in 1897. Besides the stories which have appeared monthly in 
THE SiGN for the last few years, she has written several volumes 
of stories, a list of which will be found on page 314 of this issue. 


W. G. S.—Lists of recommended books are published periodi- 
cally by The Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee, 23 East 51 
Street; New York, N. Y. The last list was published in The New 
York Times, on September 20, 1932. 


M. K.—We cannot find the name Trungard listed among the 
names of Saints. 


A. M.—It appears morally certain that the Blessed Virgin was 
the only child of St. Anne. The Scripture narrative and ancient 
traditions support this opinion. The relationship of Mary, wife 
of Cleophas, and her children, to the Blessed Virgin was treated 
in the September issue of THE S1GNn, page 08. 


T. P. M.—The case is involved. The solution depends on 
whether one party was unbaptized and the other party baptized, 
and also when the marriage took place. Prior to May 10, 1918, 
the impediment of disparity of cult obliged all baptized persons, 
but since that date the impediment has been restricted to those 
baptized in the Catholic Church. Therefore, if one party was 
truly baptized and the other unbaptized, the marriage was null. 
In case one party was unbaptized and the other doubtfully 
baptized, the marriage is to be held as valid until it is proved with 
certainty that one party was baptized and the other unbaptized. 
In our opinion the fact of one party being an epileptic did not 
seem to invalidate the consent, since it was probably an error 
about a characteristic and not equivalent to an error about the 
person. The case must be submitted to the matrimonial board 
of the diocese for a decision. 
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B. McC.—If the act was clearly and honestly confessed and 
absolution was obtained, there is no need to worry. 


A. L.—St. Floridus (Florido) was a Bishop of Tiferno. 
Feast Day is November 13. 


His 


A. K.—We have no idea what kind of beads they are. 


A. C.—The sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel is, presumably, 
to be found in the Gospel itself. 


M. P.—If we are not mistaken, the Paulist Fathers, 401 West 
59 Street, New York City, conduct a circulating library of 
religious books. 


NATURE OF HYPOSTATIC UNION 
What is meant by the hypostatic union?—D. L., Canton, Ouro. 


Hypostatic is an adjective derived from the Greek word 
hypostasis, meaning personal. The hypostatic union is the union 
of the two distinct natures of God and man in the one Person of 
Jesus Christ. This kind of union is unique. There is none other 
like it in the universe of being. Christ is true God and true man, 
of the same nature as the Father according to His Godhead, of 
the same nature with us according to His humanity. The two 
natures are inseparably united; they do not lose their distinction 
by their union, and what is proper to each is conserved; but they 
are united in one Person and one subsistence. Because of the 
hypostatic union Christ has two wills and two operations; that is, 
He has a Divine will and a human will; He acts as man and as 
God. The two wills are clearly evident in His prayer in the 
Garden of Gethsemane: “Father, not my will but Thine be 
done.” His twofold operation is made known from the fact 
that, though He felt the pangs of hunger, He also multiplied 
bread miraculously by His own power. 


STATE OF GAMBLER IN CHURCH: OBJECTION TO CHRIST’S 
DIVINITY 


(1) A man’s profession is booking bets for horses in a pool. 
What is the attitude of the Church towards such a man, and what 
is his standing as a Church member? (2) A non-Catholic, to prove 
that Christ was not God, quotes the words of the dying Jesus: “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” His argument is that 
Christ, Whom he considers merely a “unique constitution of per- 
sonality,” is entirely human. For if He were really God, why did 
He call on God, a Being entirely removed from Himself? What is 
your answer to his objection?—M. C. 


(1) Gambling, or betting, is not sinful in itself, provided these 
conditions are observed: (a) the event at issue is really uncer- 
tain; (b) both parties understand the bet in the same way; (c) 
both are prepared to pay if they lose; (d) the money bet is the 
property of the one placing the bet; (e) and by betting he does 
not thereby subtract what is necessary for the support of others 
dependent on him. Though betting and gambling is not unlaw- 
ful in itself, it is very apt to lead to many abuses and sins, as 
experience abundantly proves. The Church has no reason to be 
proud of her children who engage in this business, which can 
hardly be called a “profession.” While passing no judgment 
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upon such a man by reason of his business, the Church is most 
emphatic that he observe the rules of honesty and fair play, and 
that he is bound to restore what he obtains by injustice. 

(2) Your inquirer appears to have read something of modern 
psychology, judging by his terminology. You might ask him to 
tell you in plain English what a “unique constitution of person- 
ality’? means. If Christ is a unique Person, He must therefore 
be different from every other person. A unique being is solitary— 
there is no other like it. Why is Christ “unique”? Because He 
has the nature of God and the nature of man united in His 
Divine Person. He cried out to God in His suffering humanity; 
but He died when it pleased Him to die because He is God; He 
arose from the dead because He is God. 

The words, ‘‘My God, My God, etc.,’’ were pronounced by 
our Lord because they were of a Messianic characicr. They 
were written centuries before by the Prophet David. The 
whole of Psalm xxi was prophetic of the Passion and Death of 
the Redeemer. When Jesus pronounced these words He was 
bringing to the attention of the Scribes and Pharisees one more 
proof of His being the Messias, and also one more reason for their 
culpable ignorance in not receiving Him as the Redeemer, Whom 
they longed for. But apart from the character of the psalm, 
the convulsion of nature—the earthquake, the obscuration of the 
sun, the appearances of the dead in the streets, and Jesus’ crying 
with a loud voice—are these not enough to prove that He Who 
died on the Cross was no ordinary man? So profoundly im- 
pressed was, the centurion that he cried out: “Indeed this man 
was the Son of God!’ (Matt. 27:54.) Even Rousseau, the 
skeptic, was forced to say, when contemplating the death of 
Jesus Christ: “If the death of Socrates was the death of a 
philosopher, the death of Jesus was the death of a God!” That is 
why Jesus is a “unique constitution of personality ’’—He is both 
God and man! 


PLAYING THE PIANO ON SUNDAY 


Is it permitted to play the piano on Sunday, and also to give 
lessons on that day, even though money is made by so doing?— 
M. L. H., Boston, Mass. 


The rest from labor on Sundays and holydays extends only to 
what are called servile works, that is, works which are done for 
the benefit of the body, are exercised chiefly by the powers of the 
body, and in ancient times were performed by slaves (servi). 
Liberal works are not included. These latter works are ordained 
principally for the benefit of the mind, are exercised chiefly by the 
powers of the mind, and are accustomed to be performed by free 
men. Hence, the name /iberal. Piano playing is a liberal work. 
Therefore, it is lawful to play on the piano on Sunday for pleas- 
ure or for profit. The fact of receiving pay for giving lessons or 
' playing in an orchestra does not change the nature of the work. 
Of course, it is presumed that devotion to the piano will not 
prevent one’s attendance at Holy Mass, which is the positive 
side of the Sunday precept. 


STATE OF CATHOLIC WHO NEGLECTS EASTER DUTY: EF- 
FECT OF THE ACT OF CONTRITION 


(1) If a Catholic has not made his Easter Duty for several years, 
is it any use for him to go to church and assist at Mass? Can he 
receive any grace by making novenas and the Stations of the Cross? 
(2) Can_a Catholic receive forgiveness of his sins by making a good 
act of contrition?—M. L. L., ALLSTon, Mass, 


(1) The obligation of confessing one’s sins and of receiving 
Holy Communion at least once a year, during the Easter time, is 
a grave obligation, and it continues to oblige even though the 
Easter time has passed. As many sins are committed as there are 
Easter seasons during which one has deliberately neglected to 
receive these Sacraments. But the neglect to fulfil the Easter 
Duty does not thereby excuse from other obligations. Therefore, 
to assist at Mass has at least this effect—one in the above condi- 
tion keeps sins from multiplying. Moreover, his fulfilment of the 
obligation to assist at Mass on Sundays and holydays is the most 


powerful means of obtaining grace to seek pardon for his sins, and 
to receive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. 
Making novenas and the Stations of the Cross will also help him 
to obtain the grace of conversion. 

(2) The primary effect of an act of perfect contrition is the 
remission of sin, by the infusion of sanctifying grace. But every 
act of perfect contrition contains, at least implicitly, the will to 
do all that God commands for salvation. Such an act, therefore, 
includes the intention to confess sins by having recourse to the 
Sacrament of Penance. A Catholic who makes an act of perfect 
contrition obtains the remission of his sins immediately, but the 
obligation to confess them remains. The Council of Trent 
teaches that no mortal sin, committed after Baptism, is forgiven 
in the New Law except by recourse to the Sacrament of Penance, 
or the desire thereof. 

N. B. In answer to your third question, see our March, 1932, 
issue. 


INDULGENCE OF PRAYER BEFORE CRUCIFIX: STATIONS OF 
THE CROSS 


(1) Is it necessary to say the Prayer Before a Crucifix imme- 
diately after Holy Communion, or may the indulgence be gained if 
the prayer is said later in the day, if time is short? (2) If the prayer 
is said immediately after Communion, is it necessary to pray for 
the intentions of the Pope then, or may the prayers for the Pope 
be said later in the day, or the next day? (3) Does the same rule 
hold for the indulgences of the Stations of the Cross?p—H. M. McD., 
TorRONTO, CANADA. 


(1) With reference to the Prayer Before a Crucifix, Pope Pius 
IX, on July 31, 1858, declared that those who wish to gain the 
plenary indulgence attached to the recitation of this prayer must 
say it with devotion before an image or picture of our Crucified 
Savior, and being truly penitent, after Confession and Commun- 
ion, spend some time in prayer for the intentions of the Pope. 
Therefore, it does not seem to be required that the prayer be said 
immediately after Communion, though the reception of Com- 
munion is one of the conditions. 

(2) Prayer for the Pope may be said later in the day, or even 
the next day, in our opinion. The rule for the gaining of indul- 
gences is that they are gained when the last work is performed. 
Of course, if specified works must be done at a certain time, it is 
necessary to observe these conditions. 

(3) Prayers for the intentions of the Pope are not required for 
gaining the indulgences attached to the Stations of the Cross. 
Only two conditions, besides the state of grace, are necessary; to 
reflect on the Sufferings of our Redeemer, and to go from Station 
to Station (when made privately) without notable interruption. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND GOVERNMENT 


(1) Does God exercise a direct supervision over man, or does He 
leave him alone to make his way as best he can? (2) If God forsees 
the suffering, sorrow, misfortune, and eternal damnation of a soul, 
is it not cruel and unjust on God’s part to let these things happen?— 
D. & J. 


(1) Every created thing is subject to God’s Providence: “Thou, 
O Father, governest all things by Thy Providence.” (Wis. 
1433.) Providence is the ordination of things to fitting ends and 
the assignment of the means whereby those ends are to be at- 
tained. In Divine Providence two things are to be considered, 
the order or plan of Providence, and the execution of that plan. 
The first is eternal, the second temporal. The execution of the 
plan of Divine Providence is called Divine Government. God’s 
plan extends immediately to all things, even the most insignif- 
icant. In the execution of the Divine plan there is a hierarchy 
of government by means of which inferior beings are subject to 
superior, e.g., minerals serve plants, plants animals, animals men, 
and men God. God creates human beings through their parents. 
To them He commits their education and government. This sub- 
ordination of one being to another is not due to any defect of 
God’s power, but is rather the effect of His goodness, by virtue of 
which He communicates the dignity of causality to His creatures. 
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God’s supervision necessarily extends to all things because He is 
at the same time Creator and Provider of all. ‘Not to make a 
thing is no injustice,” says St. Ambrose, “but not to care for the 
things which He has made is the height of cruelty.” 

God made man according to His own image. He gave him an 
intellect and a will, whereby he has control over his own acts. He 
raised man to a supernatural state and appointed for him a 
supernatural end. That supreme end is the norm of all God’s 
dealings with man, and therefore God never abandons man to 
what is called “fate.” 

The conservation of beings in existence is a continual mani- 
festation of Divine power and supervision. In exercising his 
faculties man requires the immediate concurrence of God, “for in 
Him we live and move and have our being.” In the effects pro- 
duced by secondary causes, such as floods, earthquakes, depres- 
sions, etc., there may seem to be chance, but in relation to the 
first Cause, or the Divine plan, there is no such thing as chance. 
Though man in the present order is subject to many evils— 
physical, social, and moral—the only evil which cannot be attrib- 
uted to God, either directly or indirectly, is sin. Though He 
solemnly forbids sin, nevertheless He permits it, since He saw that 
it was good to create a being with freedom either to obey or dis- 
obey His law. But every kind of evil contributes to the working 
out of God’s plan. How it can do so in every case is very obscure 
to us, since we are in the dark concerning the laws of Providence. 
In order to judge of the meaning of a particular moving picture 
“shot,” we would have to know the whole story. The selling of 
Joseph into captivity by his wicked brothers seemed a great evil 
to Joseph, but God “turned it unto good,” not only for Joseph, 
but also for his whole family. (Gen. 6:20.) Even sin affords room 
for the manifestation of God’s attributes—His Mercy towards 
the repentent, His Justice towards the hardened. Of this, how- 
ever, we can be most certain: “to those that love God all things 
coéperate together unto good.” (Rom. 8:28.) 

(2) Whatever of evil there is in the universe is permitted by 
God for the sake of the good of the whole. “If all evils were pre- 
vented, many goods would be lacking. There would be no life 
of the lion if there was no killing of animals, nor patience of 
martyrs if there were no persecution of tyrants.” In a meta- 
physical sense, evil has no substance. That is, it does not exist in 
and by itself, but only in good. Since evil is not a “thing,” God 
cannot will anything about it. Evil, in the above sense, is a lack 
of perfection which ought to be in a creature. Sickness is the lack 
of soundness in the bodily frame; sin the lack of due order in hu- 
man actions. 

When evil is regarded from the common viewpoint, namely, as 
something positive, it might be said that God is cruel and unjust 
if He could not turn these evils to the benefit of man and his 
eternal salvation. But this He can do, has done, and will ever 
do. Sickness, sorrow, misfortune, even death, can be employed 
by God to bring man to his appointed end. St. Augustine says: 
“Those evils which the faithful piously endure are either for the 
correction of sin, or the exercise of virtue and the proving of 
justice, or the demonstration of the misery of this life, that true 
and perpetual joy may be more ardently desired and more ear- 
nestly sought.” 

No one can read the sublime Sermon of Christ on the Mount 
without realizing the intimate and personal care of Him over us. 
Again, Christ invites all to have recourse to Him for refreshment 
amid the sorrows and trials of this earthly life: “Come to Me, all 
you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” (Matt. 
11:28.) Does this not prove that He is personally concerned with 
each of us? 

With reference to eternal damnation, it must be remembered 
that God confers a great benefit on us by putting us in a state 
wherein we may gain supreme happiness, if we but sincerely will 
to attain it: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” (Matt. 19:17.) A soul who refuses to fulfill the condi- 
tions for attaining eternal beatitude cannot be saved simply be- 
cause he refuses to be saved. His damnation cannot be attrib- 
uted to God, but to his own perverse will: “Destruction is thine 
own, O Israel.” 


THE GENEALOGIES OF CHRIST 


Inerrant Scripture provides two genealogies of St. Joseph— 
Matthew 7:2, et seq , and Luke 3:23, et seq., which vary greatly, not 
only as to the nomenclature of his ancestors, but also as to the number 
of generations between David and St. Joseph. How is the contradic- 
tion explained?—A, J. O’B., GREENSBURG, PA. 


Commentators on Holy Scripture offers several explanations of 
the apparent contradiction between the genealogy of St. Matthew 
and that of St. Luke. We have not space enough to give a digest 
of them all. For the sake of brevity we offer a solution of the 
difficulty, as found in The Layman’s New Testament, by Father 
Pope, O. P.: “ Matthew descends, Luke ascends. Between David 
and Zorobabel, Luke has 20, Matthew 15, names, and all differ 
save Salathiel. Between Zorobabel and Joseph, Luke has 17 
generations and Matthew 10, and all the names differ. It has 
been thought that Matthew gives the line through Joseph, Luke 
that through the female line. Thus, Luke would really be saying 
‘as was supposed the son of Joseph [but really of Mary] who was 
of... .’ It seems safer to regard both as giving the line of 
Joseph, and suppose that he is called son of Heli by Luke, and 
son of Jacob by Matthew, as being legally the son of one and actu- 
ally the son of the other, an instance of the Levirate law, whereby 
a surviving brother raised up seed to his deceased brother’s 
widow. (Deut. 25:5, 6; Matt. 22:23-27; Luke 20:2-33.) Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles. vii. 1-10) has preserved the statement that Jacob 
did this in the case of his deceased brother Heli, in which case 
Joseph would be the actual offspring of Jacob, but legally of Heli. 

“A further difficulty is that Matthew makes Salathiel son of 
Jechonias, on whom Jeremias pronounced the curse of sterility 
(Jer. 22:24-30), whereas Luke makes him son of Neri. Possibly, 
Jechonias adopted the sons of Neri, who was of the line of Nathan, 
This would explain Zach. 12:12, where the families of Nathan, as 
well as of David, are described as ‘apart,’ in view, that is, of the 
Messianic prophecies. Thus, a single adoption and one applica- 
tion of the Levirate law will explain all the difficulties.” 


LOVE OF MAN FOR HIS WIFE AND MOTHER 


Which should a man love more—his wife or his mother? To be 
specific, what should a married man do when his wife strenuously 
objects to his mother’s presence in his home? If he asks her to leave 
he must put her in an asylum.—N. N., New York, N. Y. 


According to St. Thomas, the order of love can be gauged in 
two ways—according to the good of the object itself, and accord- 
ing to the degree of union with the object beloved. According to 
the first norm, a man should love his parents more than his wife, 
because they are the principle of his being and of a more eminent 
good. On the other hand, if love is measured according to the 
degree of union with the object loved, a man should love his wife 
more than his parents, because she is joined to him as one flesh, 
according to the words of Christ: “wherefore, husband and wife 
are not two, but one flesh.” And a husband, says St. Paul, 
should love his wife as his own body and flesh. Hence, love for 
one’s wife, says St. Thomas, should be more intense in the order 
of charity, but greater reverence from this same charity should be 
shown to parents. With reference to the objections of a wife over 
the presence of her mother-in-law in the home, it is strongly to be 
advised that this matter be settled amicably, if possible. The 
matrimonial union, which is the most intimate of all personal 
union, should not be allowed to suffer because of the parents of 
either spouse. In marrying a man should “depart from father 
and mother and cleave to his wife.” 


EXPLANATION OF ROMANS 9:18 


In the Epistle to the Romans we read: “He hath mercy on whom 
He will, and whom He wills He hardeneth” (Rom. 9:18.) If God 
wills to harden the heart of an individual, how can that person be 
saved?—A. J. O’B., GREENSBURG, Pa. 


The Epistle to the Romans is one of the most difficult of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to interpret, since it treats of the hidden mys- 
teries of Divine grace and man’s free will. Divine mysteries 
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cannot be completely explained and understood by a created 
mind, else they would cease to be mysteries. Though we cannot 
know mysteries fully, we can know something about them, and 
that, for certain, when the Church teaches us concerning them. 

In the ninth chapter of this Epistle, the Apostle shows to the 
Jews at Rome that God’s choice of them was without any regard 
to their merits or works, but was of His free will, as instanced by 
His choice of Jacob over Esau. The Jews, therefore, must not 
boast of their descent from Abraham against the Gentiles, because 
the Gentiles, too, were called to the Faith of Christ, which call, 
also, was the free choice of God. 

The text—‘‘He hath mercy on whom He will, and whom He 
will He hardeneth”—must be interpreted in the above light. 
Grace is not due to anyone, otherwise, as St. Paul says, “‘grace is 
no more grace.’”’ God wills all men to be saved, and, therefore, 
He offers His grace to all. But since man has free will he has it in 
his power to reject grace, and, in so doing, to harden his heart. 
God, in the text, is said to harden his heart, which must not be 
understood in a positive sense, but in a negative one, that is to 
say, one who resists God’s grace may be left by him in that con- 
dition, unless His Mercy moves Him to draw him out of it. But 
there is no obligation on God’s part to do this, since a man 
hardens his own heart by refusing to coéperate with the grace of 
God. God does not save one who refuses to be saved. 


THE DROWNED HERD OF SWINE 


(1) If, as you said in the September issue, the Jews were forbidden 
to eat pork, how explain the herd of swine into which Jesus sent 
the legion of devils, as narrated by St. Luke 8:32? (2) Why did 
our Lord send the devils in the swine? (3) Did not the owners have 
a right to seek redress for their loss?—M. L., Curcaco, Itt. 


(1) ‘The Jews were forbidden to keep swine or to eat the flesh 
of swine. This herd may have belonged either to Gentiles or to 
apostate Jews. The large majority of the people of the country of 
the Gerasenes were Gentiles; and many of the Jews residing in 
the district had given up their religious practices.’’ (Stoll, The 
Gospel of St. Luke.) 

(2) The devils asked that Christ send them into the swine, and 
He permitted them to enter, in order to show that He had 
dominion over them, and that they could do nothing without 
His permission, not only against men, but even against swine. 

(3) The owners were angry over the loss of their swine, about 
2,000 in number according to St. Mark, but there was nothing 
for them to do but to submit to it, as an act of God. There can 
be no injustice when the Creator and Lord of all things is pleased 
to destroy what man has a subordinate title to. All creature 
rights are secondary and dependent on the supreme right of God. 
Christ permitted this physical evil in order to attain a higher 
purpose, which was to show that He had power over demons. 
There may also have been a punishment, in this loss, of the Jews 
for violating the law, and of the Gentiles because of scandal and 
induction to violate the law. 


THE BOOK OF PREDESTINATION 


If the law of prayer is the law of Faith, must not Catholics be as 
firm believers in predestination and election as the Calvinists, in the 
light of the third Secret of the Mass of Ash Wednesday, which reads: 
“O God, Who alone knowest the number of the elect to be admitted 
to the happiness of Heaven, grant that the books of blessed predes- 
tination may retain written the names of all the faithful”’?—A. J. 
O’B., GREENSBURG, PA. 


Though predestination is a mystery, there are some things 
about it which we can know for certain. One of them is that 
Calvin’s awful dogma of absolute predestination to glory and 
reprobation to Hell fire, without any prevision on God’s part of a 
man’s goodness or wickedness, is condemned as heretical by the 
Council of Trent. Therefore, no Catholic may believe in the 
dogma of Calvin. Even Calvin’s disciples have abandoned it, 
or modified it. The law of prayer is an expression of the law of 
Faith. But the above prayer does not sanction the blasphemous 
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teaching of Calvin. On the contrary, it agrees with the true 
teaching of the Church. 

There is a twofold predestination: one to grace, the other 
to glory. The latter always includes the former, but not vice 
versa. This follows from the fact that all those in the state of 
grace, or justification, are not thereby automatically saved. All 
must work out their salvation “in fear and trembling.” Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas (1, g. 24, art. 3) a person can be written in 
the Book of Predestination, or the Book of Life, either absolutely 
or conditionally, that is, as long as he is in the state of justice. 
But one in the state of justice may fall away, and so be blotted 
out of the Book of Life, according to the text: “let them be 
blotted out of the book of the living.”’ (Ps. 68:29.) This is the 
reason of the prayer of the Church, which is attributed to St. 
Augustine, namely, that those now in the state of grace, or in- 
choate glory, may be given further grace to there remain. This 
is in accord with the warning of St. Peter: “uabor the more that 
by your good works you may make your calling and election 
sure.”’ (II Peter 1:10.) And that of Christ: “‘He that shall per- 
severe to the end, he shall be saved.”’ (Matt. 10:22.) Therefore, 
the prayer above mentioned is tantamount to a prayer for 
perseverance. 


POPE’S POWER OF DISPENSATION IN DEGREES OF CONSAN- 
GUINITY 


The Church through the Pope may dispense from the impediment 
existing between uncle and niece, although this union is forbidden 
by the Divine law. (Lev. 18.) In general, what kind of Divine laws 
may the Church dispense, and what kind may she not? Upon what 
does the distinction rest?—A. J. O’B., GREENSBURG, PA. 


The power of the Pope to dispense from impediments of mar- 
riage extends to all impediments of the ecclesiastical law as such, 
whether prohibitory or invalidating; but there are some impedi- 
ments which he never dispenses from, and others only most 
rarely. With reference to impediments of the Natural and 
Positive Divine laws, the Pope can not dispense those which are 
independent of any act of man, e.g., impotency and blood rela- 
tionship in the first degree of the direct line. Nevertheless, the 
Pope enjoys a ministerial power of virtue of which he can dis- 
pense in impediments of the Natural law which are called secon- 
dary, and are consequent on an act of man, e.g., the prohibitory 
impediment of vow (by which a man directly obliges himself to 
God) and a ratified but unconsummated marriage (which is in- 
ternally indissoluble, but not externally so). The grades of con- 
sanguinity within which the Jews were forbidden by the positive 
Divine law to contract marriage, as narrated in Leviticus 18, are 
now abolished, and do not oblige Christians, except in those de- 
grees which are also prohibited by the Natural law. What these 
degrees are is a disputed question among theologians. The prac- 
tice of the Church, however, seems to imply that all degrees of 
the direct line, and the first ‘degree of the indirect line (brother and 
sister) are forbidden by the Natural law. No dispensation has 
ever been granted in these degrees. Leviticus 18 does not seem 
to forbid marriage between uncle and niece, though it does forbid 
marriage between aunt and nephew. The Pope has the power 
to dispense this impediment, but a recent decree of the Holy See 
protests against the frequency of petitions for this dispensation, 
and warns Ordinaries and pastors that hereafter dispensations 
will not be granted from this impediment, except for most grave 
reasons. 


ANIMALS WITHOUT RATIONAL SOULS 


What scientific proof exists—apart from Aristotle’s commonplace, 
to the effect that animals can not talk—that human beings alone of all 
creation possess souls which may be called rational? As for Aris- 
totle’s “ proof,” how could he or anyone else know, even probably, 
that animal’s have no means of communicating their ideas or con- 
cepts?—A. J. O’B., GREENSBURG, PA. 


We have not been able to discover authority for the argument 
ascribed to Aristotle but, presuming that you are correct in mak- 
ing this statement, it seems to us that this argument is as valid 
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today as when he made it, if not moreso. Language is the expres- 
sion of ideas, and as animals have no language they have no 
ideas. Having no ideas, or intellectual concepts, it follows that 
they have no rational souls. Whatever sounds they emit are 
purely emotional. They are nothing more than concrete expres- 
sions of individual sensations. If animals have rational souls, it 
follows that they are on an equal plane with man, for man is 
defined as a rational animal. But this is absurd. Whatever 
“science” may say to the contrary, the common sense of man- 
kind, which is a recognized criterion of truth, always has held 
that animals are essentially inferior to man. There is not the 
slightest indication in the actions of animals which can be as- 
cribed to an intellectual or rational soul. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Our Lady of Last Resort, Our Lady of Victory, The Little 
Flower, G. A., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, St. Jude, J. F., 
Wheeling, Va.; St. Joseph, Little Flower, M. J. D., Woodside, 
L. I.; St. Anthony, M. O.’S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Anthony, St. 
Teresa, M. L., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; M. S., Louisville, Ky.; 
The Sacred Passion, Ven. Anne of Jesus, G. O’B., Revere, Mass.; 
Infant of Prague, S. A. O’B., Leominster, Mass.; St. Gabriel, 
C. P., A. D., Trenton, N. J. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


A. V. P., New York, N. Y.; L. H., Meridan, Conn.; F. V. K., 
Watertown, Mass.; M. G. K., Belmont, Mass.; M. R. L., St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; M. M., Jersey City, N. J.; M. A. G., Normandy, 
Mo.; J. C., Jamaica, N. Y.; C. J. S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
E. J. W., Somerville, Mass.; C. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. E. B., 
Bronx, N. Y.; M. McE., Pittsburgh, Pa.; I. McI., New York, 
N. Y.; M.R., Jersey City, N. J.; A. R., E. Elmhurst, L. I.; L. K., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. F. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; N. M., Bronx, N. Y.; 
T. J. F., Cambridge, Mass.; M. A. R., Lawrenceburg, Ind.; E. H., 
Summit, N. J.; S. G., Brockville, Ont.; M. T. S., New York, 
N. Y.; M. S. S., Elyria, Ohio; C. J. S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
H.R. M., Quinebaug, Conn.; M. L. McA., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y.; 
B., Garriston, S. Dak.; A. M. K., Torrington, Conn.; H. N., Union 
City, N. J.; M. D., Bridgeport, Conn.; H. A. D., Princeton, N. J.; 
R. B. W., Detroit, Mich.; M.E. McL., Roslindale, Mass.; M.F.G., 
Easton, Pa.; J. A. N., Brockton, Mass.; A. R., E. Elmhurst, L. I., 
N. Y.; M. B., Neponsit, L. I., N. Y.; M. D. McC., Waterbury, 
Conn.; R. A. O’M., Roxbury, Mass.; M. M., Jersey City, N. J.; 
M.M.W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; K. Y., Mt. Vernon. N. Y.; A. C. M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. E., Ithaca, N. Y.; M. E. S., Salem, Mass.; 
M. L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. H., Norwich, Conn.; P. J. S., Detroit, 


-Mich.; M. E. S., Cambridge, Mass.; A. C. W., Somerville, Mass. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of requests 
we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten out a special 
pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his life, it 
contains occasional prayers and novena devotions in his 
honor. Almost every mail brings us notice of favors re- 
ceived through the intercession of this Apostle who has 
been for centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 1oc each or 15 for $1. 











THE SECULARIZATION OF SPAIN 
EpITorR OF THE SIGN: 


A brief answer may be offered to Mr. Murray in his query on 
the Catholicity of the Spaniard, published in the November issue 
of THe Sicn. As he says, a full explanation would need a more 
profound treatment of the history of Spain since 1700 than can be 
attempted here. But this much be said. 

Spain is not and has not been a Catholic country for nearly 
two hundred years. The proportion of believing and practising 
Catholics in the total population is a small minority, and the pro- 


portion of educated and practising Catholics is even smaller. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. 

With the advent of the Bourbons to the throne of Spain, in the 
person of Philip V, there began that process of the secularization 
of Spanish society which is reaching a climax in our own day. 
The policy of those in charge of the Government, under the in- 
fluence of French Encyclopedist thought and empiricism and 
rationalism, imported from the English and French philosophers, 
was to reorganize Spanish society to the end that the nobility 
and clergy were to be displaced from their positions of leadership 
among the social classes. The Church was to be so restricted in 
her social action that she would lose practically all influence in 
determining the character of the whole society. 

Through the Patronato and the privileges, either granted by the 
Vatican or taken without leave by the monarchy, it was easy for 
the Government to control the action of the Church in the selec- 
tion of the personnel for the hierarchy and in the financial re- 
striction. Many a bishop thus chosen thought far more of his 
liberal philosophies than he did of the interests of his Church. 
Such evils only increased with the development of the events in 
the course of the long diplomatic struggle which France and 
England waged to destroy Spain and her significance in European 
society. The strength of Spain was in her Catholic culture, and 
this had to be destroyed. Hence the Church was singled out for 
attack. The Religious Orders were either expelled, as in the case 
of the Jesuits, or else much restricted and weakened. This threw 
the whole educational system of the country into a disorder 
from which there is still no sign of recovery. The confiscations of 
the Church properties which began with the reign of Charles 
III, and has continued, the destruction of the various pious funds 
and other charitable endowments threw the economic life of the 
country out of gear—a confusion which still persists. 

The political conditions aroused by the unfitness of the Bour- 
bons to govern a country they so little understood lost the respect 
of the people for their monarchy—which meant their Govern- 
ment—and all the authority and prestige which of right belongs 
to lawfully constituted Governments. The Constitution of 1812 
secularized the Government—a tremendous change in Spain, 
which very few realize in this generation of predominant secular- 
ist ideas. The new class which came to the front in political 
affairs was drawn from the newly-rising industrialized middle- 
classes of the towns, liberals, radicals, free-thinkers all. These 
did not win easily for the long fight of the nineteenth century, 
with its many constitutions, revolutions, confiscations of Church 
property and restrictions on Catholic Action both ecclesiastical 
and lay, tell the story of a bitter and unceasing campaign. The 
Catholics had no effective leadership, for the Catholic education 
had been ruined. 

The exhausted country demanded peace, and with the Consti- 
tution of 1876, a compromise between liberals, radicals and 
Catholics was arrived at. Under this system, poor as it was, 
Catholic Action began to revive, but it could hardly be said to 
have begun until the Catholic Congress of 1889. The great encyc- 
licals of Pius X and Pius XI on Catholic Action were well re- 
ceived in Spain, and the program of her Catholic Action since 
1910 was magnificently planned and had begun to be well- 
supported by the small proportion of the Catholic population 
which could furnish the leadership. 

But it must be remembered that the long campaign of the 
secularist has well-nigh succeeded in de-Catholicizing Spain. 
Much preparatory work is needed to bring back the Faith of the 
people. This work was proceeding so rapidly that the radicals and 
liberals were alarmed and refused any longer the compromise 
with the Catholics. Hence the dictatorship and the fall of Don 
Alfonso. The monarchy had really crashed in 1812, but the 
figurehead went in 1931. The results are evident now on all 
sides, and the Church in Spain is now face to face with the last 
struggle of the nineteenth century radicals. The victory will in 
the end be with the Church. How soon depends on the codpera- 
tion which the Catholics in Spain (as in Mexico and in Russia) 
receive from the Catholics elsewhere. There will be no codpera- 
tion until the issues I have suggested in this letter are well under- 
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stood and studied by the Catholics, especially in the United 
States. 

I regret I can not recommend any work in English on the his- 
tory of the Church in Spain, or indeed on the history of the 
country. None of those extant are any good, as all with which I 
am familiar miss the point of the story. However, those of your 
readers who understand Spanish can find very valuable informa- 
tion in Ballesteros y Berratta’s Historia de Espana. 


New York CIty. Marte R. MaAppDEN. 


CONCERNING THIS “HIGHBROW” BUSINESS 
EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I should like to register a protest against certain points in a 
letter appearing in your October issue signed by “Reader of 
Catholic Literature,” in which he takes exception to Mr. Doyle 
Hennessy’s article entitled, ‘Wanted: More Highbrows.” 

The first point—and in this I quarrel equally with Mr. Hen- 
nessy—is the use of that disgusting term “Highbrow.” The 
term ‘‘Highbrow” is not sufficiently definite for anyone to know 
whether we want specimens of the class or not. Mr. Hennessy 
takes it to mean a man who can write better than the average; 
“Reader of Catholic Literature” supposes that it means one who 
expresses himself in a manner incomprehensible to the plain 
man. They are both wrong. The term was invented by the 
mentally lazy to describe one whose ideas he is unwilling to take 
the trouble to understand, and it has since been used so care- 
lessly as to lose whatever meaning it may ever have had. 

Mr. Hennessy’s article is, of course, a plea for better writers, 
and with that, I suppose, even “Reader of Catholic Literature”’ 
will be in sympathy. Naturally, in the absence of any names, 
one can neither agree nor disagree with “Reader” when he states 
that, ‘I used to get more real pleasure and spiritual help out of 
the disdained magazines than I get out of the self-elected cul- 
turists.”” Maybe he did: what of it? There are a million differ- 
ent tastes, and doubtless they should all be satisfied, unless any 
one of them should be a taste for the inferior. 

The real point at issue between “Reader” and myself, and, 
I imagine, between “Reader,” and Mr. Hennessy, is whether 
we should rest satisfied with the standard of Catholic writing in 
this country today. 

“Reader” appears to think that the “Highbrow,”’ whoever 
he may be, is pointing to the output of non-Catholic authors as a 
model for Catholics, and says that he has read a lot of that kind 
of stuff without finding a single masterpiece. There, indeed, I 
agree with him. Further, I agree that the Catholic writers 
compare very favorably with the non-Catholic. But have we 
fallen so low that we can rest satisfied with that comparison? 

The fact remains that, in spite of notable exceptions, the stand- 
ard of authorship, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, leaves much 
to be desired in this country today, and that we Catholics, with 
our unrivalled, our unapproached, tradition of great writing 
should be content with nothing but evident leadership in the 
art. Certainly we have about a hundred times as much to in- 
spire us, for there is no art worthy of the name, literary or other- 
wise, but owes its very existence to the terrific impulse set in 
motion by the teaching of the Church through the ages. 

For the last fifty years the art of writing has been at a low 
ebb the world over, but recently in some countries there has 
appeared a revival among Catholic authors. It has not yet 
appeared in any marked degree in America, but it is certainly 
no disparagement to our Catholic writers to face the fact, and no 
sensible critic wishes it to be. What the sensible critic wishes to 
do is to point out that the wind of Catholic spirit and inspiration 
has begun to blow again, and it is high time that its force was felt 
here, in new enthusiasm and new beauty. 

May I close by thanking Tue Sren for the high standard it has 
set and is maintaining—whether or no it is ‘““Highbrow” I do not 
feel myself competent to judge. 


RmpGEwoop, N. J. R. BuRNHAM CLINTON. 


A LITTLE HUMOR NOW AND THEN, ETC. 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


Have just read the article in October issue of THE Sten, “‘ Woes 
of a Church-Goer.”” I hope the writer is an old bachelor, for I 
would be most heartily sorry for any good woman who would 
have to live with such a creature. ‘‘The Carey Brood” are God’s 
children and could be written about in keeping with this privilege; 
if the writer saw such a reference in a Protestant magazine, 
perhaps he might waken up and learn how it sounded. I can 
readily see that he is only a Church-Goer. His meditation during 
Holy Mass was on his neighbor and not on the four great ends for 
which Holy Mass is celebrated and not in keeping with the second 
commandment nor the great Epistle of St. Paul on charity. 

I am an “aisle hog” but I feel before God I have two good 
reasons. For years I have had a cough and when I sit at end 
of pew I can turn my head so that my good neighbor will not be 
annoyed. Another point: I receive Holy Communion 
and as a rule where I attend there is seldom any one but myself 
in the pew who receives and, when I return with the dear Lord 
in my heart, I do not have to climb over six or seven people. 
For there are other hogs besides the aisle ones and it is those 
whose faith is so lacking, that they have no respect for the neigh- 
bor who is carrying Him and compel them to climb instead of 
moving up because God should be so reverenced in the hearts of 
their neighbor who have received Him. 

The writer of ‘‘Woes of a Church-Goer,” should go back to 
Ireland and learn from the grand old grandmothers how to hear 
Mass and how to pray—He might learn then how to address 
God’s little ones. I would not like to tell the Rev. Editor of THE 
S1cNn what I would do with such a writer and such a manuscript 
but I certainly would never give it space in the great magazine 
called THE Sricn. 


New York, N. Y. JanE Mary Harmon. 


THE STIGMATINE FATHERS 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


May we kindly call your attention to the communication in 
Tue Sicn, of April issue, regarding the initials C.S.F., after a 
priest’s name. This is the abbreviated form signifying, Congre- 
gation of the Stigmatine Fathers. 

Perhaps some information concerning this Society may be of 
interest to you and your readers. 

The Institute was founded at Verona, Italy, by the Venerable 
Gaspar Bertoni in 1816. The purpose of the Congregation is 
two-fold: the education of youth, and the conducting of missions 
and retreats. Its members are working in Italy, North and 
South America, and in the mission fields of China. In the 
United States the Institute has establishments in the Arch- 
dioceses of Boston and New York, and in the diocese of Spring- 
field, Mass. The Congregation also has a House of Studies and 
Novitiate at Waltham, Mass. 

May your periodical continue its wonderful work! 


Rome, ITAty. (REv.) Paut V. Daty, C.S.F. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Our Book Department is intended to afford a con- 
venient service for our readers. All books mentioned in 
“The Sign-Post” or under “Notes on New Books” can 
be procured from us. Add approximately 10% to the 
book cost to cover handling and postage. The small 
profit made on book transactions goes to our Missions 

in China. 


We are always pleased to receive letters on topical 
subjects that wi a rather general appeal. Any com- 
munications that prove provocative of interest in 
Catholic thought and action are particularly welcome. 


— -_—— —_——————- 






































Rice and a Golden Book 


Mex of letters in China who, with 
steady hand and true artistry, trace a note 
that is a gem of literature, do not feel it 
beneath their dignity to learn everything 
about the cultivation of rice and its 
preparation for the table. Indeed, these 
gentlemen are rather proud of the fact 
that they know the fine points of getting a 
meal ready; and, of course, in our part of 
China no meal is complete without rice. 
It may be that to them each precious 
kernel in their bowl of white, steaming 
rice awakens the memory of the toil, the 
hope and the suspense that precedes each 
harvest. Yet, unless they had heard the 
story I am about to tell, even these Chinese 
literati might wonder why I should connect 
rice with a golden book. 

Last year the whole- Yangtze River 
basin, particularly the area about Han- 
kow, was inundated. A great part of the 
muddy waters that changed the mighty 
river into a raging flood came from western 
Hunan where there had been weeks of 
incessant rain. This year the fall of water 


was normal. From my window I watched : 


the farmers behind their crude ploughs, 
urging the water buffalos through the 
muddy fields. In due time young rice 
shoots were transplanted by men, women 
and children who worked with their 
trousers rolled above their knees. Row 
after row of thin, ‘green lines stretched 
across the flooded paddies. 

Nature was kind. The thin, green lines 
broadened. The fields grew emerald. 
Again the folk slushed through the waving 
grain. Each laborer, holding a long stick, 
stood on one foot while using the other to 
cultivate the rice plants. They worked the 
free foot around the shoots, loosening any 


growth of weeds and pushing the mud 
about each stalk as a support. 

The rainy season over, the sun appeared 
once more, slowly burning its way through 
the last remnants of the unburdened 
clouds. Beneath its warm rays the rice 
fields flourished. There was promise of an 
abundant harvest and the meager fare of 
the present was taken cheerfully in the 





A CHINESE CHILD CROWNED WITH A WIL- 


LOW WREATH IN SPRINGTIME. THIS IS 
A SUPERSTITIOUS PRACTICE AND VARIOUS 
ARE THE STORIES AS TO ITS ORIGIN. IT 
POINTS AT LEAST TO THE WEARER’S FAITH 
IN TRANSMIGRATION, FOR IT IS BELIEVED 
THAT THE WILLOW WREATH WILL SAVE ONE 
FROM BEING REBORN AS A BROWN DOG IN 
SOME FUTURE EXISTENCE 
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thought of the heaped-up bowls that would 
come after this crop would be reaped. The 
farmers were happy for all the sunshine 
because at this stage in the growth of the 
stocks many sunny days are necessary to 
bring forth a full development of the grain. 


FTER a prolonged spell of such favor- 
able weather the farmers had reason 
to become uneasy, for many of the moun- 
tain streams had run dry, while the creeks 
and brooks scarcely kept flowing. During 
the second week the heat became intense, 
the torrid sun parching the rice paddies and 
baking their muddy surfaces into hard 
crusts. It split deep cracks around each 
plant, preparing to strike death at the very 
roots of the grain. When the green blades 
began to fade to a sickly yellow the 
farmers became alarmed. As is their 
custom, they betook themselves to super- 
stitious practices, pleading with their false 
gods to send them rain. The bonzes in the 
temples were kept busy burning incense 
and beating drums, while the younger men 
of the city, clashing cymbals and carrying 
paper dragons, paraded in and out the rice 
fields trying to scare the bad spirits from 
the rice plants. On the fifteenth day of the 
withering heat a fast was declared by the 
magistrate. It was a public calamity: let 
the public do their part in appeasing 
Heaven. The citizens were to abstain 
from meat, fish and eggs for five days. 
If this did not move the gods, then other 
means must be tried. 

The fast days passed and still the 
heavens remained closed. Not a drop of 
water fell from the sky. No moisture-laden 
cloud appeared. Desperately the people 
turned to the magistrate to suggest some- 
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RICE PLANTERS SETTING OUT LONG ROWS OF YOUNG, GREEN RICE SHOOTS. WHOLE FAMILIES 

SPLASH THROUGH THE MUDDY, FLOODED PADDIES LENDING A HAND IN THE WORK. WITH 

EACH STALK, THEY PLANT THEIR HOPE FOR A BOUNTIFUL HARVEST. OFTEN THE THRIFTY 
CHINESE ALSO STOCK THE RICE FIELDS WITH SMALL FISH 


thing that would bring rain to the parched 
fields. He posted notices about the town 
with the declaration that on the morrow a 
religious procession was to be made to 
Lao Si Ts’eng. Each family was ordered 
to be represented by at least one member. 
The town officials were not excepted and 
they, as well as all others in the procession, 
were to wear crowns made of willow 
branches. I have tried to discover -the 
reason given for this willow-crown super- 
stition. As usual, there is a great difference 
of opinion. But it is safe to say that it 
shows a faith in transmigration, since a 
general belief is that the wearing of it will 
save one from being reborn as a brown dog 
in a subsequent existence. No, I did not 
attempt to figure that one out. 

We wondered why a throne was built 
to be carried on the shoulders of four men 
and why Lao Si Ts’eng had been chosen 
as the place of pilgrimage. They went out, 
we were told, to get the Golden Book. 
It seems that many centuries ago in 
Kiangsi, a Province east of Hunan, a 
heavenly messenger by the name of Chang 
was to! | by the gods to write. He wished 
to corupose a great deal, but after he had 
writ‘en tnree and a half volumes, he was 
commanded to cease. One of these is still 
in the place where it was written, one and a 
half volumes in Szechuan Province and 
one at Lao Si Ts’eng. 

How did the book get there? Well, 
years and years ago Lao Si Ts’eng, which 
is fifteen miles from Yungshun, was the 
seat of a little kingdom. The king, hearing 
of these wonderful books,: dispatched a 
monk to Kiangsi to bring back at least one 
volume. The monk was successful in his 
quest. On the top floor of a temple which, 
legend of the district claims, was built over 
night by the will of Heaven, the king 
placed the Golden Book. A monk was 


delegated to be with it at all times and see 
that it received special worship. It was to 
do honor to this book, which contains 
specia! prayers for rain, that hundreds 
walked out to the temple from Yungshun. 

Taking incense from the trays which 
they had carried from the city, the officials 
performed elaborate ceremonies. When the 
book was placed on the throne the proces- 
sion turned again towards Yungshun. 
Every five minutes on the long trip back 
to the city a bonze hit a cymbal as a signal 
for all to kneel down and make a profound 
bow to the book. Filing through the city 
gate, the procession passed along Main 
Street to a large temple. There, in a room 
in the highest part of the building, the 
book was locked away where none could 
see it. 

As the worshippers entered the city a 
slight rain began to fall. The people 
seemed to be beside themselves with joy. 
That this saving shower might increase 
and continue, the prayer for rain was 
ordered to be read. Only a very learned 
and virtuous man, always a member of the 
exclusive Yuen T’an Society, is selected 
for this honor. He must also be immac- 
ulately clean in body and approach the 
venerated volume barefooted. 

For two days more the fast was pro- 
longed and the book worshipped. Later, 
with great ceremony, it was carried back 
to its shrine at Lao Si Ts’eng. The coming 
of the second rainy season, due just at this 
time, has given the people supreme confi- 
dence in the prayers of the Golden Book. 
Next year, over many a bowl of rice, the 
story will be told of the wisdom of the old 
king who sent for and preserved the rain- 
bringing volume of prayer. As for us, I 
suppose we shall be called on to perform a 
miracle or two before making an impres- 
sion on many of these pagans. 


Tongue 
Training in 
Chinese 


By Cyprian Frank, C.P. 


the young missionary in 
China can hope to labor there effectively 
he must spend a long time learning the 
language. This is a formidable task. It 
involves more than the mere mechanical 
process of memorizing. The mentality 
and customs of the people are so wrapt 
up with the language that these too must 
become a part of him, as it were, before he 
can efficiently use his new tongue. A 
cycle of mental revolutions must be gone 
through to complete one’s linguistic 
orientation. The language must be learned 
because it is the chief human medium 
through which the missionary proclaims 
the truths of our holy Faith. 

Americans and Europeans generally 
look on the Chinese language as the most 
difficult in the. world. Cardinal Messo- 
fanti, who had an amazing talent for 
languages and who learned well over a 
hundred of them, found Chinese the most 
difficult and intriguing of them all. While 
he acquired a working knowledge of well- 
nigh any language within two or three 
weeks, he had to spend fully four months 
in intensive application in order to un- 
tangle the leading threads of the puzzling 
Chinese language. Tourists in China, 
quite unlike those roaming through Euro- 
pean countries, return home without 
having picked up even a single phrase of 
the language. Thousands of Westerners 
live in China’s large cities who never 
attempt to study the speech of the native 
masses surrounding them. But here too 
courage is half the-battle, and necessity 
the driving force. That is why the mis- 
sionary who has devoted his life to the 
spiritual good of the natives sets himself 
to the acquirement of the language as his 
first duty. 

In this article I am going to confine my- 
self chiefly to the spoken language, es- 
pecially to the so-called Mandarin dialect, 
though I shall note something of the 
importance of the written word. 

Chinese is a language of monosyllables, 
though this is said not to have been the 
case long ago before the historical era. 
Be that as it may, Chinese as a result 
expresses each single idea, and some com- 
plex ideas, in words of one syllable. For 
instance, ho means a small box covered 
with a hinged lid; while hsiang is a large box 
with or without a covering. There is a 
separate word each for birds with long 
plumes and birds with short feathers; one 
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word for a horse that is brown with a black 
spot on his back, another for a horse with 
one eye white or with his left hind leg 
black. These latter are, it is true, some- 
what exaggerated cases coming down 
from the dim past before the language 
began its development from the concrete to 
the abstract. Nevertheless, such examples 
are still fairly numerous. 

Now for the sound. The Chinese lan- 
guage contains a trifle over four hundred 
separate syllables or sounds. Necessarily, 
because of this limitation, the same sound 
must be used over and over again. To give 
but one example, the sound /i does for 
over one hundred words of varied mean- 
ings. Some of these are plum, pear, chest- 
nut, stand up, ceremony, to attend, in- 
terest on money borrowed. Ji is very 
easy for anyone to pronounce but some of 
the other sounds do not closely approach 
any that we have in English. Often 
foreigners cannot distinguish between two 
different sounds even when the Chinese 
teacher swears that the two are quite dis- 
tinct. There are also what are called 
aspirates which have the quality of making 
two sound-words out of one. Of the two 
English words Jane and chain, the latter 
word would approximate an aspirated one 
in Chinese. This comparatively simple 
process has caused great difficulty to many 
foreigners. 

The study of sounds and aspirates is 
not enough. One must also thoroughly 
learn the tones, of which in the greater 
part of China there are five. Here the 
ambitious stranger in China often finds 
himself greatly bewildered, simply because 
he had not heard of such a thing before. 
For theoretical purposes and as a begin- 
ning, the five tones can be distinguished 
in five minutes. But the application needs 
much time and unwearying practice. Yet 
Westerners in China have stumbled along 
for years expressing their ordinary wants 
and trying to learn the language without 
realizing that their failure has resulted 
from their lack of attention to the tones. 
These tones are an essential part of every 
Chinese word. 


HE tone is not a mystery. When a 
whole language contains only four hun- 
dred monosyllabic sounds, these sounds 
must necessarily be increased by different 
modulations if the language is to be made 
intelligible. Without the.proper tones, for 
instance, the following romanized sentence 
would not be understood even by one who 
knew Chinese: 7i ti ti ti pi (the younger 
brother’s autograph). To the trained ear 
the use of the five tones at once increases 
the few hundred sounds to over two thou- 
sand sound-tone words. That the Chinese 
language is tending to throw off and dis- 
pense with tones is clear from the fact 
that the best Mandarin dialect, that of 
Peiping, uses only four tones, while some 
dialects along the southern coast have as 
many as nine. 
You will ask then, just how difficult is 


the Chinese language. Subjectively much 
depends on the learner’s aptitude, his age 
and his method of approach. If he has 
a linguistically trained mind and confi- 
dently approaches his subject with the bold 
assurance of a first round knockout, then 
not unlikely he will wake from his en- 
counter bewildered and holding on to the 
ropes. He will wear himself out fighting 
a chimera. And if he insists in his combat 
on seeking out and lighting on a scientific 
similarity in Chinese to the languages he 
has already mastered, the net impression 
resulting will be surprisingly chaotic. 


HERE seems at first glance to be a 

downright lack of grammar in the 
Chinese language. Perhaps that is why 
Western children under the care of native 
nurses in China learn to prattle first in 
Chinese. Apparently innocent of grammar, 
the language is as naively simple as a child’s. 
There are no declensions or conjugations; 
no articles or prepositions; no tenses or 
moods. There is but sparse use of personal 
or reflexive pronouns. What is more, 
there is no inflection. In other words, the 
noun pronoun and verb have but one form 
wherever they may stand to serve. It is 
as though the words have been worn round 
and smooth and may now be employed 
for the different parts of speech almost at 
will. But the Chinese make up for this 
lack of grammar by the relative position of 





words to serve in place of tense, mood or 
inflection. 

Chinese, then, may be fairly easy for a 
young person living in China with the 
natives. Even an adult may attain fair 
success, if he wishes to acquire only a 
smattering of the work-a-day speech of the 
millions and if he is satisfied to be under- 
stood by the cook and the coolie. Even in 
such a case, however, the Chinese are 
shrewd readers of the white man’s facial 
expressions which go a long way in telling 
what he means to say. At least this 
Chinese cleverness affords a means of self- 
encouragement during the neophyte’s first 
attempt in the language of the Celestials. 
But he will have to be an adept at picking 
up hard boiled eggs from the soup with 
chopsticks before he will understand the 
cook as readily as the cook can understand 
him. 


OREOVER, a keen ear for voice 
modulation, as expressed in the tone, 

is indispensable for the intelligible use of 
Chinese speech. These so-called tones are 
more or less musical, depending on the dia- 
lect spoken. Of course, when two enraged 
women mutually pour forth their most 
vivid implications on each other’s ancestors 
one is hardly reminded of singing angels, 
though the words of the combatants do 
tremendously attract the crowd. On the 
other hand, earnest discussion on some 


A SHAFT OF SUNLIGHT PIERCES THE DARKNESS OF A TEMPLE AT LAO SI TS’ENG SHOWING 
A FEW OF ITS GREAT IDOLS. HIGH ABOVE THEM IN A SMALL ROOM IS LOCKED THE GOLDEN 
BOOK, BROUGHT TO THIS PART OF HUNAN AT THE COMMAND OF A FEUDAL LORD. VEN- 
ERATED BECAUSE OF THE RAIN-BRINGING FORMULA OF PRAYER IT IS REPUTED TO CONTAIN, 
THIS RARE VOLUME IS CARRIED ON A THRONE IN PROCESSION DURING TIME OF DROUGHT 
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RICE IS THRESHED IN THE FIELD WHERE IT HAS GROWN. WHEN THE WATER HAS BEEN 

DRAINED FROM THE FIELDS, THESE FARMER FOLK BEAT OUT THE FULL SHEAVES HERE 

UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE CITY WALL. FROM THIS SQUARE WOODEN TUB THE RICE IS 
CARRIED IN BAMBOO BASKETS TO LARGE STORAGE BINS 


deeply interesting problem is apt to bring 
out the sweet strains so pleasing to the ear 
attuned to Chinese linguistic music. I 


once heard a small boy speaking slowly 
with such a distinct expression of tones 
that the musical effect was charming and 
brought forth admiring comment from the 


Chinese who heard him. 


HINESE tones are an integral part of 
the word. It isin this that they differ 
from the tones found in practically all other 
language. Even English hasits subtile tones. 
The Swedes and Spaniards especially claim 
the use of tones and insist that foreigners 
speaking these languages sound dull be- 
cause they have failed to capture them. 
It is true that the bulk of the Chinese do 
not advert to the tones they are using until 
foreigners point them out. Yet the tone 
is as much part and parcel of the word as 
the accent is in English. Indeed it is even 
more important than accent, since it 
changes the whole meaning of the word. 

As these tones have no cut-and-dried 
analogy in our Western languages, some 
approach them with doubt and with a 
sense of awe. If our Chinese teacher is 
unacquainted with such a mental dis- 
position, the first result may be utter con- 
fusion. Yet before the missionary can 
hope to arrive at a pleasant fluence, much 
less a charming cadence, he must be 
familiar with every sound and tone of the 
language. To emphasize a word he must 
forcefully bring out the tone, rather than 
the accent on mere word-sounds as in 
English. 

From all this we see that time, practice 
and tremendous patience with one’s self are 
needed in the acquirement of the language. 
Ordinarily, it-is only after a full year of 
hard application that the young missionary 
dares to test the results of his studies with 


his first sermon to the natives. Even then 
Mr. Wang, who, without the least sign of 
emotion, nearly stumbled over a blind 
beggar woman around the corner, will 
leisurely wander to the mission church door 
while a sermon is in progress, and will 
stare at the poor foreigner with mixed 
emotions of pity and contempt for abusing 
such a beautiful language. 

““How long, oh Lord!” is the sigh of the 
new missionary. ‘‘ How long must I under- 
go this mental strain before I can put my 
ideas across in a practical and pleasing 
manner?” It is generally conceded that to 
become a fluent and versatile speaker 
within a few years one must have a good 
ear and must live amongst the people 
whose particular dialect he wishes to 
acquire. When that stage is reached the 
foreigner can be understood almost any- 
where in China where the great Mandarin 
dialect is spoken, despite the slight differ- 
ences of sound and tone found in every 
locality. Far away from his own district 
he may be even better understood than his 
servant or catechist who are more tena- 
ciously wedded to their particular localisms. 
It is not rare for a foreign missionary to act 
as interpreter between two Chinese speak- 
ing different dialects. When I first saw 
this happen I was much surprised and 
encouraged. Later, when I felt at home 
in the language, I had on more than one 
occasion to tell one native what another 
was saying. 


HE ambitious missionary may be ° 


further discouraged when he discovers 
that without a knowledge of the written 
language he can hardly progress beyond a 
rather mediocre point as a speaker of 
Chinese. He may be understood by the 
janitor or by the cook whose intelligence at 
sundry times is jarred into action by the 


priest’s request for information on the 
language. Even the congregation may 
not yawn during the whole period of a ten 
minute Sunday sermon, but all the. while 
the missionary knows his flow of Chinese 
is inadequate because he has not familiar- 
ized himself with the written word. He 
realizes further that he cannot be classed 
as an equal with native scholars until, like 
them, he is well acquainted with the 
classics. 


S late as two decades ago the spoken 
language was all but ignored in the 
schools. Only the classics were studied. 
Hence the many and varied dialects. But 
the educated speaker is at once recognized 
by his well-chosen classical allusions and 
stereotyped phrases from books of philos- 
ophy and history. The man who is not a 
reader cannot hide this fact from his keenly 
alert Chinese brethren. Good speech is too 
delicate a matter to be merely imitated. 
The foreign student may be fooled by a 
ne’er-do-well seeking a job as a teacher, 
but a native will detect in five minutes how 
well-read a speaker is. Only hard, hard 
study will make a man educated: in the 
Chinese sense of the term. 

While the spoken language is provincial 
or local, the classical written form is quite 
universal in nature. Every educated 
Chinese gentleman, no matter what his 
own dialect may be, understands the 
written language. I do not mean here the 
vernacular, every-day language put into 
characters—a recent innovation—but the 
age-old literature of the classics. Highly 
poetical, philosophical and: unchanging in 
its form, this is the language of the literati. 
It is their possession alone, since even when 
read to one not versed in the style, it is 
wholly unintelligible to him. A transla- 
tion of the Gospels, for instance, into 
literary style would be read to the ordinary 
congregation without profit. 

Chinese writing has no alphabet and no 
systematic method of sound writing. The 
written word or character was originally a 
pictograph, a picture of an object. Thus a 
man is represented by an upright line for 
the body and two spreading lines for legs; 
the sun, by a circle with a dot in the center. 
To express the abstract these simple 
outlines are further combined to represent 
ideas rather than objects. In the course 
of centuries this picture process was 
modified. To the character’s original root 
was added a phonetic sign. This 
phonetic, despite its name, is not always 
a trustworthy indicator of the word’s 
sound. It is believed that a simplified 
phonetic system would contribute greatly 
to reduce illiteracy in China and bring 
uniformity of pronunciation. 

In the most famous Chinese dictionary 
in use, that of the Emperor Kang Hsi, 
there are two hundred and fourteen of 
these roots or radicals assigned to forty 
thousand characters. Every word con- 
tains one of these radicals as an indicator 
to its meaning. The words are arranged in 
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the dictionary according to this series of 
radicals. The phonetics may range from 
one to seventeen additional strokes. As 
might be expected with a primitive lan- 
guage, not all of the two hundred and 
fourteen radicals have a true basis in fact. 
For practical purposes their number could 
be considerably reduced, thereby making a 
more pliable dictionary both for Chinese 
themselves and foreign students. 


HINESE writing can be a most fas- 
cinating subject to engross for many 
years the attention of the missionary in 
China. If the spoken language does not tax 
his efforts to the utmost, he will settle down 
to memorizing the forms of from three to five 
thousand characters, a number sufficient to 
carry him far in reading Chinese. It is 
only an exceptional Chinese scholar who 
will ever master more than the above 
number, as is the case of a native Bishop 
who is said to know over thirty thousand 
characters. 

Few Chinese can read or write more than 
three thousand characters. But even 
the oldest Chinese gentlemen of letters, 
long past the age of ambition, will spend an 
hour every morning before breakfast like a 
schoolboy, writing the characters he knows 
to keep them fresh in his memory. Hold- 
ing on to what one has learned calls for 
constant review. Reading ability may 
remain, but the facility of recalling at will 
for the purpose of writing depends on 
daily practice. It is encouraging to know 
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that one who can read three thousand 
characters can make out well with most 
modern books and the daily posters and 
papers. If one can write this number of 
characters, one can compose a presentable 
letter. Ability to write a good.letter is a 
distinct mark of culture. A man with but a 
fair knowledge of Chinese who wishes to 
write to his mother employs a professional 
scribe since mistakes in composition would 
put his mother to shame. A wrong or 
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misplaced character in a Chinese letter is 
unpardonable. 

For more than a decade now there has 
been a new literary movement on foot 
to simplify the written style and to raise the 
vernacular in the schools to a_ higher 
standard. In many provinces the masses 
are given an opportunity in special day 
and night schools to learn a thousand of 
the most commonly used characters. The 
majority of daily papers are at present 
printed in this new style so that even the 
poor classes with a smattering of knowledge 
may learn the news of the world. The 
hope of this new movement is that the 
Chinese of the entire nation may be able to 
communicate with each other through a 
common speech. 


S$ is natural with a living language, 
Chinese has undergone great changes 
throughout the centuries. We notice the 
change today under our very eyes. Were 
Confucius, China’s great sage, who lived 
five centuries before the coming of Christ, 
to go back to his native Province he would 
scarcely understand the speech of his own 
descendants. Yet he might look over the. 
shoulder of an ambitious young missionary 
from America and delight in reading hisown 
philosophy in the unchanged written style. 
It is one helpful feature of our work 
amongst the Chinese that they listen 
with remarkable patience to our blunders 
in their language. They practise an ad- 
mirable self-restraint in hiding their 
surprise at our ignorance and their pain 
at our errors. Any missionary can tell 
stories of his mistakes, many amusing, 
others verging on the tragic. And per- 
haps while some veteran is telling a tale 
of his early struggles and failures in the 
language to a newly-arrived Father, a 
Chinese who is standing near-by is saying 
to himself: “I wonder if that old priest 
knows that right now he is making a 
terrible blunder in Chinese?” 
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‘The Mind of a Mission Boy 


Tr \VELLERS, who have struggled 
through a thousand dangers to reach some 
forgotten corner of the globe, tell us of a 
single breath-taking view that has blotted 
out the memories of all their hardships and 
perils. Akin to such an experience are mo- 
ments in the lives of missionaries when 
they catch a glimpse into the depths of 
their converts’ hearts. Uncounted sorrows 
and disappointments are then forgotten, 
as a word or phrase reveals how fully some 
soul has received God’s grace. 

We who have been born in a Catholic 
atmosphere and who have known from 
youth the grace and comfort of the Sacra- 
ments, little appreciate the mental jolt ex- 
perienced by those who face a new, super- 
natural truth. But it is part of the mis- 
sionary’s life, and often an encouraging 


part, to answer the questions and hear the 
expressions that lay bare the souls of re- 
cently baptized natives. At the most un- 


expected times and in disconcerting fash- 
ion, a servant or schoolboy or catechist will 
make a remark or put a question that 


shows he is turning over in his mind some 
point of doctrine or some truth with which 
he has been newly acquainted. One Father 
tells that he almost dropped his chop-sticks 
at lunch when his Mass-server put a cup 
of tea on the table and asked him a deep 
question about the Blessed Sacrament; and 
on another occasion let his dinner get cold 


while he tried to explain how persecution 
could arise in Catholic Mexico. 

A conversation with one of our mission- 
aries recently resulted in his turning over 


to me a diary which he kept for a short 
time. A few excerpts from it will give 
the friends of the Passionist Missions in 
Hunan a rare opportunity to learn some of 


the unrelated but interesting thoughts of a 
mission boy as recorded by the priest whom 
he served 


(; HARLES, to begin with, was a normal 
lad, as the very first entry about him 
proves. One night, when the boys and men 
servants had just passed into sound slum- 
ber, he made his way from bed to bed and 
with a piece of coarse grass, tickled the 
noses and ears of all the sleepers. His prank 
was reported, of course, and he was repri- 
manded. At eleven o’clock the next night 
the missionary heard a knock at his door. 
He opened it. There knelt the boy, cry- 
ing. He asked permission to beg pardon the 
next morning of those whom he had dis- 
turbed. That his request to “lose face” 
before the rest of the Christians was not 
made to impress the pastor was proven by 
his later conduct. 

In speaking of his boyhood the lad re- 
marked that his mother loved him more 


By Theophane Maguire, C.P. 


than his elder brother and showed it es- 
pecially when he wassick. ‘‘ Yet, Father,” 
he went on to say, ‘“‘I had the worst temper 
in the family and often got very angry. In 
my rage I would break rice bowls and fight 
with my companions. I carried a knife and 
thought it big to talk of murder. Had I 
not entered the Church I would be a drifter 
or worse today. Asa boy I loved to gamble 
and to stand at the doors of the opium dens, 
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listening to the talk of the smokers. Many 
times I prepared the pill of opium and a 
few times I had a puff myself. There is 
only one of all my early companions who is 
not an opium-smoker today. 

“Often I wish I did not have to pass the 
Communion plate, for I find myself judging 
the dispositions of those who receive. Then 
I reproach myself knowing that I have 
nothing to be proud of in the presence of 
God. To ward off judging others at this 
holy time I ask the Blessed Virgin and my 
Guardian Angel to come with me, and I 
keep saying ‘Jesus’ in my heart.” 

Shortly after this candid statement 
about his character, Charles was travelling 
by boat with the missionary whom he at- 
tended. A hot Hunan sun had driven them 


both under the partial protection of a flimsy 
bamboo matting. The boatmen were dron- 
ing a quiet chant as they plied their long 
oars; the priest was scanning the two banks 
of the river, anxiously looking for any sign 
of bandits. Charles had been reading a 
book of doctrine between his dozing. It 
seemed to be a half-mechanical act with 
him. But after a time he put his fingers 
between the pages and, turning to the mis- 
sionary, remarked, “The most learned man 
in the world is but a pig if he doesn’t use 
his wisdom for the glory of God. Isn’t that 
so, Father?” To realize the import of that 
remark coming from one of a race who so 
honor learning, one would have to see the 
unspeakable conditions in which most pigs 
in China wallow through their brief and un- 
clean existence. “If I had learning,’ he 
added in a wistful tone, “I should like to 
use it in translating doctrine books into our 
language.” 
= OD sometimes punishes severely 
those pagans who deliberately go 
against their conscience, doesn’t He?” this 
Mass-server asked one day. “What made 
you think of that?” the missionary coun- 
tered. For answer the boy pointed to a 
beggar woman who had squatted against 
the wall opposite the mission gate. ‘That 
woman is not old,” he said. ‘“‘She left her 
husband, an army officer, without cause and 
consorted first with one of his body guard 
and then with other men. In a rage the 
officer finally hacked the woman’s face with 
a knife. Her wounds refuse to heal. Her 
nose is gone; she is disfigured and blind. 
Not so long ago she dressed well and was 
proud of her beauty. Now even the chil- 
dren on the street flee from her as from one 
unclean.” 

Learning was the subject of conversation 
on another occasion. “Father, it is only 
now that, after reading, I realize that true 
wisdom is supernatural and not the same as 
worldly knowledge. God can give this gift 
to asoul, can’t He,so that He becomes very 
‘plain’ and understandable to that person? 
Even a person who knows doctrine can be 
proud at that same time that he is calling 
himself a sinner. Why, Spiritual Father, I 
have just read that the truly humble man 
rejoices when he is mocked and reviled. 
I’m trying to think of one really humble 
Christian!” 

It was November. On Mission Sunday 
he had given a quarter of his monthly 
salary for the propagation of the Faith. On 
the eve of the month of the Holy Souls he 
gave a dollar for a Mass stipend, saying 
that he would like to have the Mass said 
on All Souls day, since he wished to share 
in the work of relieving those who were in 
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Purgatory. Charles also attempted the 
penance of giving up smoking. He failed 
to keep his resolution, but for the rest of 
the month he made the Stations of the 
Cross daily for the Poor Souls. 


E paid a visit to his pagan aunt in the 
country and talked Catholic doctrine 
to her for three hours. ‘‘How far apart we 
were in ideas!”’ heremarked. “I see now 
the great distance I have travelled from 
paganism to get near God. I wonder why 
God singled me out, the only one of anentire 
family, to be a Catholic.” Then in all 
seriousness he added, ‘‘ While I was on the 
road back from my aunt’s I was wondering 
what a man should do who was travelling 
with his mother and his wife. If he were 
attacked and could save only one from the 
bandits, which one should it be?”’ 

He used a Chinese expression one day in 
speaking of the many things in his life that 
hindered God’s grace. The words would be 
lost in translation. But they made the 
priest think of an only bridge swept away 
by a mountain torrent; of a “spite” chan- 
nel, diverting saving water from a rice 
field; of an army facing an impregnable 
wall. He had packed into a few syllables 
the idea of setting God’s grace at naught 
by the wilfullness of human nature. 

Charles developed a remarkable devo- 
tion to Mary. “I understand why a soul 
must love Mary. My heart is unhappy be- 
cause I do not love her more. I read the 
first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel today. 
Will you explain it to me verse by verse, 
Father? Tell me all that her hymn of 
praise, the Magnificat, means. I believe 
with my whole heart that Mary was ever a 
virgin; I believe it with the same faith that 
I do the presence of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

New Year came around. The lad was 
growing into manhood. ‘The soul does 
not grow old or die. How explain the dif- 


ference in souls if all are created equal? 
God has granted me countless favors during 
the past year. One of these is to know my 
soul better; another is the desire to keep 
from mortal sin; still another is freedom 
from the wrong kind of fear. I received 
Holy Communion two hundred and sixty 
times this year. Today I am asking God 
to bless for the New Year myself, my par- 
ents and my country, China.” 

After all he had heard and read about 
humility, it puzzled him that he was still 
foolish enough to feel very elated when any- 
one praised him. But he did succeed in 
bridling the temper that had so often in the 
past gotten him into trouble. On one oc- 
casion he was insulted through no fault of 
his own. He felt he did nobly in keeping 
silent. But ‘his refusal to answer only 
stirred the other party into a rage. Late 
that night, a Saturday, Charles thought to 
himself, ‘‘Unless I make this right, that 
person may stay away from Mass tomor- 
row in order to avoid meeting me. That 
will never do.” So off he went to beg 
pardon for his conduct which had uninten- 
tionally aggravated his fellow Christian. 


RAMPING in from a mission station 

one summer’s evening, the boy gave 
expression to practically the same idea that 
was in the mind of the missionary as they 
greeted the farmers going home from work. 
“Father, we’ve passed ever so many people 
today on their way from market or the fields. 
I thought to, myself, how sad it is that you 
and I are the only two Christians here, the 
only two who know about God. And I 
have asked myself today, as I often do, 
why has God showed me this special grace? 
There are others more worthy than I; 
others*who have had much greater learning 
and virtue. SoI cannot help feeling that 
God has a special purpose to be worked out 
in my life. 


“Another thing, Father. I surely ad- 
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mire the catechist of that village we have 
just visited. He is the first of my country- 
men whom I have met to whom ‘face’ 
means almost nothing. Besides, he has 
real charity. I have never heard him say 
an uncharitable word about another cate- 
chist. You know yourself, Father, that 
such virtue is not common.” 


HARLES was not unique in his devo- 
tion to the priests of our missions. 
But he and others were put to a real test in 
1927 during the Red uprising. He was 
called aside by a visiting missionary and told 
that the Fathers were about to start on a 
long, perilous trip into the Province of 
Kweichow. The future was uncertain. No 
one knew what the next week or even the 
next day would bring. It might be a year, it 
might be ten years before the missionaries 
could return to that part of Hunan. ‘‘ Now, 
Charles,” the priest went on, “you claim 
to be devoted to the missionaries. I want 
you to prove that. You can’t come with 
us; but you can say a rosary. every day 
until one of us returns to this city. Will 
you do it?” 

The boy took his crucifix and holy pic- 
tures and arranged a place over his father’s 
store. There he faithfully recited the ro- 
sary every day, praying that he would save 
his soul and that the priests would return 
soon. Later some of his friends discovered 
this “prayer room” and tried to make off 
with his articles of devotion. He hid them 
then behind some salt baskets in a neigh- 
bor’s store and continued his prayers 
privately. 

To him, as to most of those who come 
into the Faith, the Passion of Our Lord had 
a particular appeal. When far away from 
home he asked, ‘When I get back to the 
mission may I make the Stations of the 
Cross, at least the short form, every day? 
I see more and more clearly that if one 
uses the thought of the Passion he will al- 
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ways avoid sin. The Passion, the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Blessed Virgin: these three 
I intend to keep always in my heart. My 
heart is always moved in a special way at 
the tenth Station. I believe this act of 
stripping Our Lord caused Him in a way 
more suffering than the actual nailing to 
the Cross. Each Station teaches me at 
least two things: how God acts towards me 
and how I act towards God.” 


FLOOD brought distress and death to 
the district. Knowing that the mis- 
sionary was writing to the United States to 
tell of conditions, Charles volunteered the 
story believed by the pagans in connection 
with the disaster by water. ‘The flood was 
caused, say these unenlightened country- 
men of mine, by the scaly dragon, the 
crocodile. This monster burst out of the 
mountains and made a dash for the sea. 
Of course he caused a great flood as he rode 
the waves. Had he opened his eyes as he 
passed this city or struck the water with 
his tail, all the people in the city would 
have been drowned. But just below Chang- 
teh, in eastern Hunan, is a good dragon 
who lies in wait for any scaly monster. Once 
a year this good dragon reports to heaven; 
this year he will tell of his killing this croco- 
dile who caused the flood. 

‘We hear so many of these stories from 
childhood and take them so seriously that 
I can understand why the Church is very 
anxious to win children and young folks. 


Children brought up in the Faith have 
Catholic manners. Most of the old people 
who are converted seem to me to have a 


pagan way about them in spite of their 
faith and their practice of their religion. 
Haven’t you noticed that, Father?”’ 


It grieved the boy greatly that his par- 
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ents remained pagans. Much of his ear- 
nestness and devotion to any espoused 
cause was traceable, the missionary ob- 
served, to Charles’ mother. ‘There she 
is,” he would say, “‘ keeping a black fast for 
me in honor of the goddess of mercy. I’ve 
begged the missionary who lives in their 
city to do everything he can to bring my 
parents into the Faith. I guess I’ve even 
pestered that priest, since I've talked to him 
so often about them. I know I have big 
obligations towards them, especially since 
they are unbaptized. Couldn’t I set aside 
five or ten minutes each day to go into the 
church and pray to God? This thought 
came to me during prayer, so I think God 
wants me to do it. Friends talk to each 
other and speak of their plans and hopes. 
Why can’t I do the same with Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament?”’ 


HERE was a big smile on his face one 
day as he was serving dinner. ‘* What 
are you thinking about?’’ the missionary 
asked. “Well, Father, I was just recalling 
how witty the Five Wound Francis [St. 
Francis of Assisi] was. I read that a man 
saw St. Francis standing, shivering in the 
cold, by the wayside. ‘Are you willing to 
sell me a few drops of your sweat, Francis,’ 
this acquaintance asked in a mocking tone. 
‘No,’ ‘answered the Saint, ‘I have long 
since sold them to God for a better price 
than you could give me.’ The Saints never 
wanted for an answer, did they? Then 
there is that little Saint Thérése. She was 
never melancholy. She always went 
around happy, doing everything to please 
Jesus. I wish I knew more about her 
getting-holy method. 
“You see, Father, that’s one of the dif- 
ferences between a pagan monk and a 


Christian Saint. Our Buddhist monks try 
to put everything out of their minds. They 
spend all their efforts in resisting and re- 
pelling thought; they want absolute rest 
for the mind. Our Saints, it seems to me, 
are always wishing, wanting, trying to get 
more of God’s grace. I often think how 
happy those sincere and earnest pagans 
would be if only the true doctrine could 
reach their minds. My mother keeps long 
fasts, journeys to distant temples, has given 
birth to thirteen children and has slaved 
and suffered. She gets no joy or consola- 
tion from her idols. She still fears them.”’ 


HE missionary needed no second guess 

to understand what was behind the 
woeful expression of Charles one day and his 
sigh, “‘A man’s family is his purgatory.” 
The lad was making arrangements for his 
marriage. ‘This getting married would be 
enough to worry a Saint. No one seems 
interested. We have only one pig. The 
house is not cleaned and they are fighting 
at home. Besides, my future wife’s father 
is dead.” But the boy, on Holy Thursday, 
spent most of the day before the Blessed 
Sacrament. He prayed especially that he 
might save his soul, that he might be prop- 
erly prepared for the Sacraments of Con- 
firmation and Matrimony and that God 
would bless his married life. ‘‘ Finally,” he 
said, ‘‘I asked for so much that I became 
confused. Then I said to God: ‘Lord, 
grant me all the graces you want me to 
have. I desire to have all You want me to 
receive and use.’”’ 

I am going to close these memoirs of a 
mission boy with a glimpse of him on his 
wedding day. He came to the mission 
early and, of course, under a nervous ten- 
sion. It did not help matters any that a 
pouring rain delayed the girl’s arrival until 
late in the morning. Her bridal chair was 
followed by a group of relatives and by a 
mob from the street who had come from 
the country for market day. Most of 
them, talking, laughing and pushing, tried 
to crowd into the chapel to see the bride- 
to-be baptized. The groom knelt in the 
front bench, his head buried in his hands. 
““What were you praying for?’ the mis- 
sionary asked him before the nuptial Mass. 
“T begged that God would grant her ex- 
traordinary faith; that she would be a good 
wife and mother; that our married life 
would be happy and spent in peace.” 

We wish well to this boy whose words 
show him to be so human and withal so 
deeply grateful for the gift of Faith. If we 
marvel at his grasp of the doctrines of the 
Church, let us recall that God’s grace can 
accomplish much in a short time and, as 
the boy himself once put it, “God can 
make Himself very understandable when 
He gives a person the gift of wisdom.”” Un- 
doubtedly it does help the missionary him- 
self to find amongst his flock those who, 
while making many mistakes and acknowl- 
edging many failures, stumble into the very 
heart of a great truth and express it with 
sublime simplicity. 
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was standing on 
the mat outside the 
pl door. She had a 
question to ask Uncle Viv- 
ian, who happened to be 
at that moment writing his sermon 
for the approaching Feast of Christ- 
mas. 

Interruptions fell to the lot of the 
Rector of Appleton-on-Stoke. A man of 
studious habit incurs these when he 
marries and becomes the father of a family 
of boys and girls; not that any of the latter 
would have’ dared to interrupt their father 
at the season of sermon-making, but 
Etheldreda_was different. She had been 
precipitated into the Rectory circle in 
order that she might mix with other chil- 
dren, particularly typical English children. 
Her father’s first wife had had Italian blood 
in her veins and the small human legacy 
left to her husband when she died had the 
large dark eyes of her mother. 

She was an odd kiddie, according to her 
father. Her stepmother scarcely took 
enough notice of the child in the nursery 
to remark any peculiarities in her; but she 
cordially endorsed the proposal that 
Etheldreda should be sent to her uncle, and 
later on disposed of at some home-school 
that he might suggest. So the “quaint 
little baggage’’ was deposited at Appleton- 
on-Stoke Rectory where one extra made no 
great difference in a family of seven. 

Etheldreda, quaint little baggage though 
she was, took to the contact with normal 
children with the friendliest zest. In some 
ways she found them incomprehensible 
beings. To prefer sweets to a fairy tale 
was queer taste. The games she entered 
into with a tremendous zest. Games were 
high romance. “Flags” or. “ Prisoners’ 
base” embodied the spirit of a bold em- 
prize that could not be treated lightly. 






They were like stories being told by one- 
self, especially when one dressed up. 
Etheldreda was immensely interested in 
her uncle. He was something apart from 
the rest. Aunt Grace was lovely and kind 
and amusing, and the boys—Tom and 
Hugh and Fred—were delightful. Phyl- 
lida, her girl cousin, who was the eldest 
(she was nearly twelve!), did not appeal to 
her so much, and the two youngest were 
just ordinary babies. But Uncle Vivian 
was marvelous! He dressed up on Sun- 
days and read prayers in church in a new 
voice. The dressing-up in church sug- 
gested something quite exciting; but, as a 
matter of fact, nothing out of the usual 
happened, which was vaguely disappoint- 
ing. The hymns were always a delight, 
but they sang hymns in the nursery on 
Sunday afternoons, and there was nothing 


story booky or marvelous about the 
nursery. There was one hymn that 
Etheldreda loved best of all. It almost 


” 


began, “‘once upon a time’”’ like a story. 
It told how: “Once in Royal David's city 
stood a lowly cattle shed where a Mother 
laid her Baby in a Manger for a bed.” 


THELDREDA adored the Christmas 
story. It had happened “once upon a 
time,’’ like the otherstories. Long, longago. 
The wonderful stories all happened like 
that—“‘once upon a time.” They never 
happened now; and yet, Etheldreda argued, 
there must have been people who saw the 
Bethlehem story happening! There were 
the Shepherds and Kings and the Baby’s 


Mother. It wasn’t once upon a time for 
them. 
It would be nice to come upon a once- 


upon-a-time story actually happening. 
But perhaps “once upon a time’ meant 
that they never did? 

It was with this query in her mind that 
Etheldreda stood on her uncle’s door-mat 
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and knocked vigorously. Uncle Vivian 
was plainly the person to be questioned on 
the point. If Etheldreda could have so 
expressed herself she would have told you 
that it was because there was a touch of 
the fantastic about Uncle Vivian. 


HE latter sat at his desk wrestling with 
hissermon. It was giving him trouble. 
The Reverend Vivian Clench-Boulder had 
a great ambition to keep abreast with 
Modern Thought. He did not wish it to 
be said that he taught the theology that 
he had learnt from his grandmother. 
The Christmas season presented difficul- 
ties. Modern Thought had laid it down 
that the “Christ-consciousness” had de- 
scended on Jesus of Nazareth at the time 
of His baptism by St. John the Baptist; 
that Divinity was potential rather than 
inherent in the Babe of Bethlehem. The 
story of the Nativity—it was a moot 
point whether it should be spelt with a 
capital ‘N’—became thus somewhat diffi- 
cult to handle. Shepherds and Magi 
became ... well. rather embarrassing 
supporters of the grandmotherly theology. 
Modern Thought had outgrown Bethle- 
hem. St. John the Baptist had prepared 
the Jews for the coming of the Messias. . . . 
It was at this juncture that a loud knock 
on the door drew forth a patient “Come 
in” from the scholar within. Etheldreda 
entered. She stood in no awe of her 
uncle. They were too much kindred spirits 
forthat. Even when he hadn’t got his sur- 
plice on he was potentially a playfellow or, 
perhaps, one should say, a fellow-player. 
“Well,” Uncle Vivian said, peeling his 
mind off the admonitions of St. John the 
Baptist, “what can I do for you, Ethel- 
dreda?” 
“Tf you please, Uncle Vivian,” Ethel- 
dreda said, “will you tell me the meaning 
of ‘once-upon-a time,’ ’xactly?” 
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The Reverend Vivian considered the 
answer. He had a soft corner in his heart 
for his brother John’s odd little baggage 
and, as has been said, he was disciplined 


to interruptions—usually they were far 
more banal than the present one. 

“Tt means that a thing happened once,” 
he said; ‘‘at a certain given time.” 

T was rather in the lecture-room man- 


ner, but Etheldreda didn’t notice that, 
never having been to a lecture. She 
pondered the reply: What might a given 
time mean? Wasit given by God, or what? 

“Please what does a given time mean?” 
she asked. 

“It’s a special time,” her patient exposi- 
tor explained. 

Etheldreda went on thinking. 

“Ts that sort of time ever given to any- 
one now?” she enquired. ‘Does God give 
it to anybody like me?” 

The Rector puckered his brows. 

“Whatever do you mean?” he asked. 

“T mean,” Etheldreda explained labori- 
ously, “is that sort of time only given 
once upon a long time ago. You see,” 
she went on, for her uncle was looking 
utterly perplexed, “the little Baby Jesus 
was born in a stable once upon a time, 
and it was such a long, long time ago. 
Such lovely, ’xciting things happened once 
upon a time.” 

Etheldreda’s eyes were fixed on the 
Rector’s face, bright with eager enquiry. 

Uncle Vivian snatched at the oppor- 
tunity for veering away from the main 
point. It will be remembered that he was 
used to the platform. 

“Ves,” he said, “it was a long time ago. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-two years. 
There is a Latin proverb, Tempus fugit 
(‘time flies.’) That means that it goes on 
and on.” 

“‘T wish it had been now,” Etheldreda 
said. A little pious remark that any well 
brought-up child might have made to a 
reverend elder. Then she added the 
amazing comment: 

‘“‘T suppose if time didn’t go on and on 
He might be being born now.” 

The expositor had come to the end of his 
tether. He applied the method which the 
inconsequent questions of his own offspring 
had brought into use. 


“Run away and play,” Uncle Vivian 
said. ‘‘I’m very busy. Ask your aunt 
to give you an apple.” 

“T don’t care about eating apples,” 


Etheldreda replied. ‘Eve ate an apple. 
That was once-upon-a-time, too,” she 
reflected, and added, “I’m rather glad of 
that. I don’t like Eve.” 

The Rector picked up his pen. 

“Make it a pear, then,” he said, and 
Etheldreda vanished—she had a pro- 
nounced weakness for pears. Her Uncle 
returned to the Voice Crying in the 
Wilderness. His discourse had been rather 
seriously interrupted; almost more so 
than on the occasion when Fred’s nose 
would not stop bleeding. 


Etheldreda was not entirely right about 
exciting things always happening in the 
past. Only a few days later a real story- 
book thing happened. It was nothing 
less than the discovery of treasure-trove 
hidden under the floor of the old portion 
of the rectory which was known as “the 
priest’s house,”’ because it was nearly as 
old as the church, and the Rector who had 
lived there had been called the priest. 
The treasure proved to be a most amazing 
find. It was carefully packed away in a 
strong oak box, and when they unpacked it 
—all the family standing round in expecta- 
tion—it turned out to be the waxen image 
of a baby! 

Uncle Vivian was quite excited. 

“It’s a Bambino,” he said. ‘‘They have 
them still in the Cribs in Italy and France; 
it must be at least five hundred years old.” 

Etheldreda peeped at it, having been 
duly warned not to touch. 

“Tt’s Little Jesus,”’ she said, ‘I’m sure 
it is. He looked just like that in the 
Manger.” 

Her cousin Fred caught her up. 

“How do you know?” he asked her. 
Fred was dreadfully sharp at catching one 
up. 
Naturally the Rector took no notice of 
the children’s comments. 

“Tt’s worth sending to South Kensing- 
ton Museum,” he told his wife. ‘They 
evidently hid it away at the time when 
Cranmer had the Popish objects removed 
from the churches. Extraordinary, isn’t 
it, that folk could have gone in for such 
childish things?” 

On the whole, the incident had been 
disappointing to the young folk. Piles of 
gold and silver coins were what they had 
looked for. Only Etheldreda remained 
thrilled by the Bambino; but she was still 
playing with dolls and so, small wonder. 

The Bambino was left lying in its box on 
the table in the old wainscoted room. The 
Rector was anxious to show it to an Oxford 
friend of his, an expert on such matters, 
who was at present away on a holiday. The 
little figure was very fragile and he was 
fearful of handling it before the latter had 
examined it. 

The children heard nothing of this. 
All they knew was that the discovery had 
apparently made no great stir. Their 
father had spoken in disparaging tones of 
the Bambino, and their mother had agreed 
that the people who set a value on it must 
have been very ridiculous. South Ken- 
sington might be a sort of receiving house 
for objects of no value, like the White 
Elephant stall at a Bazaar! 


T was not until the day after Christmas 
Day that the little wax object in the old 
wooden box received any attention. It 
was a bitterly cold morning, and the 
leaden sky threatened snow. The children 
had been playing games out-of-doors for 
Etheldreda’s aunt did not believe in cod- 
dling. Neither did she believe—for she 
was a sensible woman all round—in 


“finding out what Tommy was doing and 
telling him not to.” Mischief, she held, 
was a sign of a healthy mind in a child, 
and, provided that no great damage was 
done, the more children were left to their 
own devices in the way of amusement the 
better. 


NCE or twice during the past fewdays 
Etheldreda had crept into the room in 
the priest’s house where the little wax baby 
lay in the box on the table. She had gently 
raised the lid and peeped, but she had not 
touched—she had been told not to. On 
the last occasion Tom had accompanied 
her. Tom was her own age—nearly eight. 
They had surveyed the little yellow form 
and Etheldreda had reiterated her con- 
viction that it was meant to be the Little 
Jesus. He was just like the Christmas 
cards. Then Tom made the wonderful 
suggestion that led to the whole thing. 

“T tell you what,” Tom said. “TI’ll get 
two peices of wood and make a manger, 
and some hay and we'll put Him in it and 
we can dress up and have a game of shep- 
herds.” 

The idea was far too good to be dropped. 
Tom made off and fetched the others— 
Fred, Hugh and Phyllida. The last with- 
drew herself at once from the conclave. 
Phyllida was certain that it would not be 
reverent to play games about sacred things. 
She was not at all sure that she ought not 
to tell Mother. Etheldreda viewed her 
notion with amazement. Games were 
such wonderful things, if you played them 
properly. Hugh jibbed a little as to 
whether it might not be too Sundayfied 
for a week-day. 

Etheldreda’s difficulty was that the 
Bambino was not to be touched, and 
therefore could not be transferred to the 
manger prepared for it; but Fred—he was 
the brainy one of the family—pointed out 
that it was only Etheldreda who had been 
told not to touch. At any rate he had not. 
So when Tom had contrived a manger out 
of two boards placed together slant-wise 
with v-shaped bits of wood at the ends, 
and filled it with hay filched from the 
loft, Fred deftly lifted the little image and 
placed it in its new resting-place. 

The credit of the crowning brain-wave 
fell to Etheldreda. 

“Let’s put it in the summerhouse,” she 
cried, ‘‘and it will be exactly like the pic- 
tures.” 

The summerhouse in question stood in 
the plantation at some little distance 
from the house. The correct note of ad- 
venture had been introduced into the 
proposed game. Elaborate, though strictly 
secret, preparations ensued. First of all 
a quantity of straw had to be conveyed 
from the cowshed to the ‘“‘Stable.” Then 
the great outstanding question of costumes 
was entered upon. 

“We three boys can be shepherds,” 
Fred, the self-appointed stage manager, 
said. ‘‘We can’t have Joseph but Ethel- 
dreda can be Mary, if she likes.” 
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Etheldreda considered the part assigned 
to her. It would have been lovely to have 
been a Shepherd and to come running to 
the Stable with the nursery woolly lamb 
under her arm, playing a tin whistle; but 
on the other hand, it would be very thrill- 
ing to be the Baby’s Mother and sit by the 
Manger and sihg a lullaby. Perhaps not 
quite so thrilling as to have been the black 
King and burnt-corked her face and 
brought her gold watch and all her bead 
necklaces as offerings; but the three 


Wise Men still remained a problem. There: 


were only four of them to take the parts. 
Once more Fred’s immense braininess 
came to the rescue. Why not make it a 
drama in two acts, with the Shepherds 
in the, first act and the Wise Men in the 
second? There would be no difficulty 
about costumes. The trunks in the 
attics contained everything necessary, 
from ancient fur cloaks to Indian shawls 
Could Shep- 
herds and King require more? 

The resourceful Fred made a further 
suggestion; that the first act should take 
place in the morning, and the second in the 
afternoon. That would give them time to 
change, and to appear at dinner as though 
nothing were happening. Dodging the 
hazard of being found out and brought to 
book most undeniably gave zest to the 
performance so far as the boys were con- 
cerned. As for Etheldreda she needed no 
fillip. The whole thing was tremendous. 
Unspeakably marvelous! 

“Oh, if only Uncle Vivian could come 
and take a part,” she cried. “He would 
love it.” She marked the consternation on 
the faces of the others with wonderment. 
“But I suppose he is busy making his 
sermon,” she added ruefully. 

Uncle Vivian was very busy; as a matter 
of fact, making his sermon for the Feast of 
the Epiphany. He had got hold of quite 
an excellent idea for that rather garish and 
old-fashioned Festival. The Shepherds 
and the Wise Men could very well be lik- 
ened to the Church in its two stages. That 
before scientific knowledge had spiritual- 
ized the crude beliefs of its early days, 
and the period which came after—our 
own Day of Enlightenment. It was so 
very crude and material—the religion 
which we had been taught by our grand- 
parents. The Wise Man had known that 
the Babe destined to become the world’s 
greatest teacher would receive his ‘‘ Christ- 
consciousness” later on. The Shepherds 
had not understood that; neither had the 
Carpenter and the little Nazarene Maiden 
who was His Mother. The sentiment of 
Christendom clung to that little human 
group. For how long would it goon clinging 
after the “Wise Men” had visited the Crib. 


THELDREDA was alone in the sum- 
merhouse, which had been trans- 
formed into the Stable at Bethlehem. The 
Manger and its Contents had been placed 
in the center of the straw-covered floor, 
where the table had stood, and Ethel- 


dreda was sitting on her heels beside it. 
She was dressed in her blue silk party 
frock and a long white Shetland wool 
scarf served for a veil. Wound round her 
shoulders it also helped to some extent to 
keep her from being too horribly cold. 
Her warm coat, under cover of which she 
had reached Bethlehem, had been stripped 
off and lay in a corner. 


Etheldreda hoped that the Shepherds 
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might cry off playing the Bethlehem game 
and go with the grown-ups. But Ethel- 
dreda manfully stood by her part. 

“You may stay at home, if you would 
rather,”’ a somewhat intrigued Aunt Grace 
told her. “If you do come with us you 
can have your dinner downstairs as well 
as Phyllida, but, of course, you can stay 
at home and have dinner as usual in the 
schoolroom.” 
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would not be long. Everything, so far, 
had gone off without a hitch. Aunt Grace 
was far too busy arranging for the Tea to 
be given that evening to The Mother’s 
Union to be wondering what the children 
were up to. Moreover, she was taking 
Phyllida with her in the afternoon to the 
Parish Hall to help set out the tables. A 
similar invitation had been extended to 
Etheldreda, and there had been a tense 
moment when it seemed possible that she 





“T think I would rather stay and have 
games with the boys,” Etheldreda said, 
and her aunt took it quite nicely. She 
rather liked a boyish girl. Her own 
Phyllida was dreadfully feminine. 

So Etheldreda sat by the manger-cradle 
and awaited the coming of the Shepherds, 
Fancy giving this glorious thing up for a 
Tea-pacty! And dinner down-stairs, al- 
though it would be hashed turkey. 

The others had not yet arrived. It was 
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curious to be playing all by oneself. But 
it was lovely and thrilling and wonderful. 
What must it have been long, long ago, 
when it was real—realer than this. When 


a Mother laid her Baby 
In a Manger for His bed. 


Supposing it were happening now and 
this were really the ‘‘lowly cattle shed’’? 
How happy His Mother must have been. 
But she would have been ever so sorry 
to see Him lying there in the cold. Oh, 
this was really a very wonderful game! 

There was a sound of hastening foot- 
steps. The Shepherds had arrived. Three 
of them, with Bandersnatch, the terrier of 
sorts, who entered into all their games, 
at their heels. (Etheldreda felt certain 
that Phyllida would not have approved of 
Bandersnatch.) They stood there rather 
shamefacedly. Something in the pose of 
the figure kneeling by the Manger had 
abashed them. Yet, pose was not quite 
the right word. Etheldreda was doing 
something more than posing. It was so 
real—this marvelous game of play. 

Tom broke the rather awkward silence. 

“Let’s sing, ‘Hark, the herald angels 
sing,’”’ he suggested. 

So they started to sing John Wesley’s 
famous hymn. 

It was rather a fizzle out at the end. 
Bandersnatch was giving them some 
trouble. Held back by Hugh, he was 
straining at his collar in order to have a 
sniff at the hay, and his nose was within a 
few inches of the Occupant of the Manger. 

“Take care of Bandy there,” Fred, the 
stage-manager, cried. . 

“He’s all right,” Etheldreda said, 
serenely. ‘“‘He’s trying to keep Him warm. 
The ox and the ass breathed on Him to 
keep Him warm. Good Bandy!” 

““That’s not in the Bible,” Fred caught 
her up. 

*‘Nor’s the ox and the ass,” Tom re- 
torted, coming to Etheldreda’s assistance. 

“They are!” Fred asserted rashly. 


HE controversy was well afoot. Band- 

ersnatch, as though conscious that his 
department of creation was under discus- 
sion, looked up into the faces of each dis- 
putant. 

“Ugh! It’s beastly cold,” Fred said. 
““T’m going back. We’ll do the Wise Men 
stunt this afternoon. Come along, Bandy.” 

The three turned and made off. It 
was beastly cold. Fred was right so far; 
and it had been rather a Sundayfied game, 
afterall. 

They left Etheldreda to follow. But she 
was in no great hurry. From her point of 
view it had been a glorious game. 


“Joyful all ye nations rise, 
Join the triumph in the skies—” 


The words warmed the blood in her cold 
little body, for her blue muslin frock was 
not a bit warm, and the Shetland scarf 
only partially covered her. 

The ‘‘new-born King” lay in His cradle. 


The others had gone away. Not even 
Bandersnatch remained to keep up his 
réle of the ox or the ass. Only the Mother 
was left. He still had His Mother, poor 
lonely wee new-born King. 


THELDREDA realized this with a 
thrill that went right through her 
soul. He still had His Mother. 

His Mother would have taken Him up 
and warmed Him on her bosom; but she, 
Etheldreda, had been told that she mustn’t 
touch the little wax figure. This wasn’t 
once-upon-a-time. And, Oh, dear, how 
very cold it was. : 

Suddenly there was the sound of another 
footstep. A sedate, grown-up footstep, 
this time. Etheldreda caught sight of a 
soft black felt hat moving along above the 
bushes. 

Could it be Uncle Vivian? 

Oh, it would be scrumptious if it were 
Uncle Vivian! He would enter into the 
game much better than the boys had done. 
The boys had made it rather a wash-out 
by squabbling over what was in the Bible 
and what wasn’t, and forgetting that they 
were Shepherds, for the time being. The 
Shepherds hadn’t squabbled. 

But disappointment awaited her. When 
the owner of the felt hat appeared on the 
scene it was not Uncle Vivian at all. The 
newcomer was older than the Rector, and 
he had a round, ruddy face. He stood there 
in front of the converted summer-house, 
gazing at the little scene depicted there. 
He gazed fora moment. Then he took his 
hat off and stood bareheaded. He was 
evidently going to take a part, too. That 
was nice of him. He must be a friend of 
Uncle Vivian’s and the boys must have told 
him about it. 

Etheldreda smiled on him from her place 
close to the Manger. 

‘Are you a Shepherd or a Wise Man?” 
she then ventured to ask. The Baby’s 
real Mother might have done the same. 

“Well, now” was the reply, “I ought to 
be a Wise Man but I’m afraid that I’m 
only a Shepherd—what they call a 
‘shepherd of souls.’ That’s a very nice 
little Jesus that you have got there,” he 
went on, ‘‘I’ve got one, too, in my church.” 

Etheldreda was delighted. 

“‘He’s very wonderful,” she said. ‘‘We 
found Him under the floor in the priest’s 
house. He looks like a little new-born 
Baby, but he’s really five hundred years 
old.” 

The stranger was immensely interested. 
He looked and looked at the little figure. 
Then he remarked: 

“He’s more wonderful than that. 
He’s older than the day-star, and He’s 
younger than tomorrow morning!” 

Then he did a delightful thing. He knelt 
down and bowed his head, just like a 
Shepherd or a King. Then he rose from 
his knees and when Etheldreda had told 
him all about it, and how she had stopped 
on because she was His Mother, he said 
another wonderful thing. , 


“Well, well,” he said. ‘‘May the King 
bless His little foster-mother.” 

When he had gone on his way Etheldreda 
considered the question very carefully. 
If she stayed on she would be missing 
dinner. Even dinner in the school- 
room had become a temptation. She was 
starving hungry, and terribly cold. But 
how could she leave Him? She picked up 
her coat and slipped it on. That would 
not matter. The Shepherd had not been 
dressed for the part but he had played 
beautifully. This was such a wonderful, 
such a marv’lous game. 

He must be cold lying there. She must 
not touch. How was she to keep His poor 
little limbs warm? 


‘All meanly wrapped in swaddling bands, 
And in a Manger laid.” 


But this little yellow wax baby had no 
swaddling bands. 

The snow had started to fall. As the 
big white flakes fell Etheldreda buried 
herself in thought. 


HE Rector had practically finished 

his sermon. It had been a nice quiet 
time after lunch. Phyllida and her mother 
had gone off to the Hall and the boys had 
been less noisy than usual. He set the 
MS. on one side and turned to his corre- 
spondence. There was that letter to his 
friend about the discovery in the priest’s 
house. It was not yet written. The little 
wax Bambino would be safer in his study. 
He would fetch it at once. It had been 
left in the place where it had been dis- 
covered. 

A few minutes later found him standing 
in consternation before an empty chest. 
The Contents had vanished! 

The Rector received a shock. The 
missing object was of no small antiquarian 
value, and the slightest touch might in- 
jure it. Who could have removed it? 

It was a much perturbed and sternly 
interrogative parent who encountered 
three of his offspring on the staircase, 
garbed in strange, quasi-Eastern attire. 
The boys had determined on carrying out 
the game notwithstanding the fact that 
Etheldreda had let them down and had not 
appeared at the school-room dinner. 
Plainly she had succumbed to the lure of 
hashed turkey and the Tea-party business. 
It would not be dignified to chuck the game 
because of a girl; so three rather dejected 
Kings were there to answer for themselves. 

The Recor fastened his eye on the black- 
ened countenance of the eldest. 

“Have any of you children been inter- 
fering with the little image in the priest’s 
house?” he asked. 

Tom answered up. 

“‘T went there with Etheldreda,” he said, 
‘and she said it was the Baby Jesus, so 
I made a Manger for Him, and we put it in 
the summer-house, to be like the Christ- 
mas cards. We dressed up as Shepherds; 
and now we're going to fetch it back,” he 
added, hastily, for the mention of the 
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summer-house had produced direful re- 
sults. 

“Go back, all of you, to the nursery,” 
the irate parent said. ‘Take those things 
off and wash your faces and then come to 
me in my study.” 

The three Wise Men obeyed, meekly. 
The Rector turned on his heel and hastened 
to fetch his overcoat and hat. Better 
keep a cage full of monkeys than a house 
full of children! He sped on his way to- 
ward the summer-house. The snow had 
obliterated the footsteps of the former 
visitor, the Shepherd. 

He reached the plantation. The chil- 
dren had been right. The summer-house 
did suggest the familiar Christmas card. 
Now it suggested it with startling vivid- 
ness, for in the center of the straw-covered 
floor there stood a Manger, and in the 
Manger lay a Baby nestling cosily in a 
warm white wrapping of some kind. The 
tiny face was just visible. Very snug and 
comfy it looked. 


HE spectator’s first thought should 

have been of the probable damage done 
to the object destined for the show-case at 
South Kensington, but for a moment he 
had forgotten the waxen image and was 
thinking of a Baby. 

Then there was a sound. Something 
was stirring in the straw. He had noted 
something dark lying there. The next 
moment it sat up and proclaimed itself to 
be Etheldreda. 

It was a very sleepy, semi-dazed Ethel- 
dreda. She was wearing a light summer 
frock under her winter coat. Her head was 
bare. 

“Oh, Uncle Vivian,” she cried—her 
teeth were chattering with cold but she 
got the words out—‘“‘have you come to 
play, too. Which are you, a Shepherd or 
a Wise Man?” 

“Vou are a very unwise little girl,” 
was her uncle’s reply. ‘‘What on earth 
do you mean by sitting out here in the 
bitter cold? And didn’t I tell you not to 
touch—that?’”’ 

Etheldreda broke in eagerly. 

“Oh, but I haven’t touched,” she said. 
“T only just put my shawl round Him. 
I tucked it in ever so carefully. You see, 
it wasn’t a bit like once-upon-a-time. It 
was like now; and I was taking the part of 
His Mother.” 

Uncle Vivian waxed even more severe. 

“‘That’s not a doll,” he said, indicating 
the object in the Manger. “It’s something 
very valuable. It’s more than 500 years 
old.” 

Etheldreda should have been duly im- 
pressed. As it was, her eyes sparkled as she 
corrected him. 

“No,” she said, “He’s much older 
than that. He’s older than the day-star. 
The stars are very, very old, aren’t 
they? 

“And yet,” she added, pensively, “‘He’s 
younger than tomorrow!  Isn’t that 
marv’lous?” 


She noted the astounded look on the 
other’s face and explained: 

“The Shepherd told me so. He told me 
he was a Shepherd, not a Wise Man— 
not a very Wise Man, I suppose he meant. 
And he told me that he had got a little 
Jesus in his church! Wasn’t that ripping? 
He came past here ever so long ago— 
before I went to sleep.” 

Her uncle guessed what had happened. 
He had invited the dear old Roman padre 
to take the short cut through his planta- 
tion to avoid the motor-infested road. 
He had caught sight of him that morning 
availing himself of the invitation. But 
that had been hours ago. A sudden sus- 
picion struck him. 

“‘Etheldreda,” her uncle said, “‘have you 
been home to dinner?” 

Etheldreda shook her head. 

“TI didn’t like to leave Him,” she said. 

“Tt was so real—the game. I took my 
shawl off to keep Him warm. You see, I 
was His Mother. And I sat by Him and 
sang a lullaby. But I got awful cold. 
And then I got awful sleepy, and the straw 
looked nice and warm so I snuggled down 
in it. But I wouldn’t have gone to sleep, 
because I was His Mother and I was 
watching Him. Only when I looked up’”— 
Etheldreda’s voice took a hushed tone— 
“His own, real Mother was there. Oh, 
she was beautiful! So I lay and looked at 
her. And then I went to sleep.” 

“You were dreaming, Etheldreda,” her 
uncle said, but he said it very gently and 
reverently. 


E had stripped himself of his overcoat 

and was wrapping it round her shiv- 

ering little form. He lifted her in his arms. 
Poor little half-frozen bundle of dreams! 

Etheldreda whispered to him as he strode 
along towards the house: 

“You see, some stories, even true ones, 
like the spider and King Bruce, only hap- 
pened once upon a time. Do you think 
the story of the new-born King could 
happen not only once-upon-a-time?”’ 

Uncle Vivian found himself answering 
the wistful enquiry. Answering it in a 
way that he had not been able to do 
before. 

“The Shepherds could explain it to you, 
little baggage,” he said. “They would 
tell you that it happens always upon any 


time. But I can’t explain that to you 
because I’m only a ‘wise man.’” 

Etheldreda was interested. 

“Were you being a Wise Man?” she 
said. ‘How lovely of you, Uncle Vivian. 
But the Shepherd knelt down and took his 
hat off. I think I like the Shepherds best.” 
Then, being but seven-and-a-half years 
old, she added: “‘ But I would have liked to 
black my face.” 

Etheldreda lay cosily tucked up in bed 
with hot-water bottles and fortified against 
a chill by hot drinks. Down-stairs Uncle 
Vivian sat in his study applying himself to 
his interrupted correspondence. It -had 
been a typical interruption, although 
bronchitis had not as yet developed in the 
nursery. The little antique image, rescued 
from the vicissitudes of an out-door life, 
lay on the writing-table on the top of a 
pile of written sheets; a less comfortable 
bed than the Manger. 


HE Rector was busy writing a letter. 

It was not, however, to his friend at 
Oxford but to the priest in charge of the 
Catholic Mission at Greystoke. 

“Dear Father Smith [it ran], I have 
come across an interesting relic of pre- 
Reformation days in the ancient wing of 
my house. It is a wax image of the Holy 
Child—I believe you have already seen it. 
It has struck me that you may have a more 
practical use for it than I, and one more in 
keeping with the wishes of the original 
owners; so I am sending it along to you 
with all good wishes. . . .” 

The letter finished, he turned to his 
sermon. He would look over it whilst 
quiet reigned in the house. He glanced 
across the table. He saw there a little 
waxen Baby, older than the day-star; 
younger than tomorrow. It was making 
its bed on something of less value than hay 
and stubble. 

The Rector took out another sheet of 
note-paper. He wrote: 

“Dear John, Take my advice and let 
Etheldreda’s religion develop in accordance 
with her temperament. Send her to some 
good nuns. She will be happiest there. .. .” 

He sealed the letter. Then he turned to 
the sermon. He drew the closely-written 
pages out from under the waxen symbol of 
the Mystery of wedded Time and Eternity 
and tore them across. 





holy ground he walks alone. 


all mothers know. 





Motherhood 


By Abbie Hargrave 
OU risked your body for your son, but not your everlasting 


soul, and so your share’s a passing one—you have no claim 
upon the whole. His thoughts, his soul, these are his own: on 


UDDLE him close then let him go—bowed to the cross 














TEN YEARS of 


By Denis Gwynn 


O, a visit to Rome within the past 
few weeks, I had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the preliminary celebrations in 
honor of the completion of ten years of the 
Fascist régime. At the time of writing the 
main celebrations are being held in Rome; 
and Mussolini will be receiving there an 
ovation even more impressive than those 
which have marked his triumphal progress 
through the northern cities of Italy. 


A Moral Balance Sheet 


HE celebrations are, indeed, of much 

more than local importance; because 
Mussolini stands out as one of the most 
significant figures of his age. The relations 
between ‘the new Italy, which he has 
created, and the Catholic Church are of 
immense importance, not only because the 
headquarters of the Catholic Church are so 
firmly fixed in Rome, but, also, because 
the whole system and philosophy for which 
Mussolini stands has become a far more 
important matter than seemed likely 
even a few years ago. 

Ten years ago, when Mussolini assumed 
power in Italy at the invitation of the King 
and proceeded to establish a dictatorship 
which rapidly extinguished all semblance 
of parliamentary government, scarcely 
anyone believed that the experiment would 
endure for long. Few expected even that 
it would produce any solid and permanent 
results. It has, in fact, lasted for ten 
years; and the Fascist régime is now not 
only firmly established but is universally 
respected and welcomed throughout Italy. 

In the past few weeks, when Mussolini 
made his formal visit to Turin in con- 
nection with the anniversary celebrations, 
it was still regarded as possible that he 
might meet with a chilly reception in that 
city, if nowhere else. But his reception 
was overwhelmingly enthusiastic. He 
proceeded from Turin to Milan, which was 
the birthplace of his Fascist movement 
after the War, and there he was received 
with indescribable enthusiasm. Now the 
scene shifts back to Rome, where his 


achievements are most conspicuous, and _ 


where it would be impossible to expect 
any sort of hostility in view of the amazing 
transformations which he has effected. 
In an article summarizing the achieve- 
ments of his régime, Mussolini has himself 
stated the broad results in glowing terms 
which cannot even be called exaggerated, 
in spite of the immensity of what he claims 
to have accomplished. ‘Had we desired 
to present a moral balance sheet on this 
tenth anniversary,” he writes, “it would 
have been sufficient to recount the fulfil- 


ment of a constructive program. It would 
have been sufficient to say that we had 
increased the wheat production of Italy 
to 75,151,000 quintals, thus raising the 
yield from 4 quintals to 6 quintals per acre. 
We have made Italy almost independent of 
foreign wheat, we could say. We could 
enumerate the vast public-work schemes— 
the electrified railroads, the asphalt and 
cement roads which stretch from one end 
of Italy to another, and none of which 
existed when we came to power; the aque- 
ducts, the water-power development, the 
reclaimed land, the housing of the poor, 
the building of ports, the perfection of 
means of communication, and readjust- 
ment of the buildings and scientific 
organization of the great historic Italian 
universities. 

“All these,” he continues, “‘are evidences 
which any visitor can see with his own eyes. 
And more, we could enumerate the great 
reforms consummated in all branches of the 
Government. Our relations between capi- 
tal and labor are a model for others to 
follow. We have no strikes, but a produc- 
ing and industrious working class. We 
could tell of our educational system, of the 
opportunities we have given for recreation 
for all classes of society and for all ages. 
We could tell of the relief we brought to the 
unemployed. We could recount our insur- 
ance, our pension, and our maternity 
schemes. What we could say would give 
any Government the right to continue to 
rule. There is not a single State in the 
whole wide world which can point to as 
much achievement in all branches of the 
State’s activities as can the Fascist régime.” 


The Dominant Personality 


VERY item in that vast claim is un- 
deniably true. It is no wonder that 
Mussolini has attained an unprecedented 
personal popularity. The magnificent 
record of fulfilled promises is due to his 
personal energy and magnetic leadership, 
more than to all his subordinates and 
colleagues put together. He has infused 
his own sense of discipline and of patriotic 
service into the whole Italian people. 

A few weeks ago I stood in the dense 
crowd which surged around the Piazza 
Venezia to hear his address to a massed 
assembly of 25,000 delegates from all the 
branches of his Fascist organization. 
Every man carried a banner or a flag to 
designate the branch which he represented. 
The immense square was thronged with 
that close military formation, each man 
in his simple black uniform, holding a tall 
spear with the banner of his unit. On one 
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side of the square was a large platform 
where all the leaders of the State, of the 
Army and Navy, and all the public serv- 
ices in their blazing uniforms surrounded 
the Duce, where he stood in plain black 
surveying the throng and waiting to de- 
liver his orders for the coming decade. 


“1 Am Your Chief” 


| tong speakers carried his voice to every 
corner of the square, and the voice 
came clear and strong, with no straining 
for effect, no bombastic utterances, but 
a simple direct statement of what he com- 
manded and what they were waiting to 
obey. There was no frenzy of applause 
once he had started, but a close attentive 
hearing until he uttered one sentence— 
slowly and without effort or undue em- 
phasis—which suddenly electrified the 
whole concourse and produced the greatest 
outburst of cheering that I have ever 
heard; the first of the series of orders which 
he wished them to bear in mind. It was no 
more than the short and simple sentence: 
“T am your chief and I take all responsi- 
bility.” No leader in all history can ever 
have evoked a more tremendous outburst 
of enthusiasm than those few words pro- 
duced. 

Around the great square, work has been 
suspended, for one day only, on the vast 
reconstruction of the central part of the 
city. The square lies at the foot of the 
towering memorial to King Victor Em- 
manuel, with its wide staircases of white 
marble leading up to the high colonnade 
which dominates all Rome. In the back- 
ground the immense circle of the Roman 
Colosseum rises out of the ancient Forum, 
which has been for so many years a cluster 
of ruins where archeologists have studied 
the remains of old temples and pillars and 
the foundations of buildings ruined cen- 
turies ago. 

Through the old Forum Mussolini has 
driven a wide modern road, connecting the 
Colosseum with the Piazza Venezia and 
linking the center of Rome with its sea 
port of Ostia. Today that road is being 
thrown open and it is to receive its new 
name. It will be the most striking symbol 
of Mussolini’s determination that Italy is 
to be a young nation and not a country of 
ancient monuments. To have achieved 
that revivial, that renaissance of the soul 
of his own people, is, in fact, a far greater 
triumph than the completion of so many 
constructive works. Yet they alone would 
have ensured the continued success of any 
political party in any other country. 

The most vital feature of Mussolini’s 
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achievement is indeed that he has raised 
his own régime far above the ordinary 
considerations of party politics. There 
has been no such prodigy in any country 
since the War; and the success of Fascism 
in Italy, now that it can no longer be dis- 
puted, has started all sorts of social stu- 
dents and theorists in search of formulas 
and systems which may make it possible to 
adapt his methods to their own countries. 
Many features of the régime in Italy 
would, indeed, be impossible in other coun- 
tries. It resembles what used to be called 
the “benevolent despotism” of certain 
reforming rulers in the eighteenth century. 


Crusading Fascism 


T makes no secret of its ruthlessness in 
subordinating private interests to the 

common good; and the “common good” is 
not only ex hypothesi, but, admittedly, the 
safety of the Fascist régime. Whoever 
opposes it persistently, or even defiantly 
on any one issue, must be ruthlessly put 
down. Much that used to be condemned 
in the history books as the intolerable 
tyranny of Jetter de cachet in France, or of 
Star Chamber Government in England, 
is revived openly and avowedly in the 
name of the renaissance of Italy. 

Parliaments, if they obstruct the plans 
of a benevolent dictatorship, must be swept 
aside. Individual protests, no matter how 
substantial may be their justification in 
any single instance, may be overruled. 
Those who persist in airing their own 
grievances against a régime which has 
shown no respect for vested interests that 
obstruct reconstruction, are made to realize 
that they must either suffer silently or else 
be treated as a danger to the State. Penal 
settlements, banishment to remote islands, 
even incarceration in lunatic asylums, are 
the penalties for those who cannot sub- 
ordinate their own view or their own 
grievances to submission to a régime 
which has swept all before it. And the 
result is, for the time being at least, a 
magnificent and unqualified success. 

Mussolini is too big a man to deny or 
even to minimize the hardships and the 
individual sacrifices which his régime has 
caused. But he will not call anything a 
sacrifice which, if it were not cheerfully 
given, would impede the triumphant prog- 
ress of a national resurgence. His proud- 
est claim is that Fascism has introduced a 
new attitude towards public service and 
public duty; and, that the spirit which has 
achieved the progress of the past ten 
years is now sure to continue, he appeals 
openly to the tyrannical example of Crom- 
well in England—“that roving warrior 
whose Ironsides sang the Psalms of David 
as they went forth to battle’—or to 
Washington whose “spirit not only per- 
meated the nation during his lifetime, but 
passed on until today it is the ruling pas- 
sion of that great Republic.” 

It is this crusading spirit of Fascism, 
much more than its practical achievements, 
which inspires him to renewed enthusiasm 


at the end of ten arduous years of effort. 
“The spirit which created these material 
things,” he proclaims, “will remain and 
continue long after they themselves have 
passed away. The spirit of Fascism has 
permeated beyond the frontiers of Italy 
and has found life in the soil of other 
lands.” 

Even in that bold claim, Mussolini is 
fully justified. Not only are the practical 
achievements of Fascism recognized every- 
where among his most reluctant critics. 
It is realized in many countries of Europe 
that he has emancipated his own country 
from that obsession of democratic govern- 
ment which originated in England and was 
popularized in Europe through the French 
Revolution. In one country after another 
the parliamentary system—or, as a famous 
English publicist aptly describes it, “gov- 
ernment by talk’’—has been adopted with 
the result of weakening all central author- 
ity and substituting a system which most 
peoples neither like nor understand. 

Scarcely any country in Europe really 
approves of, or can work, the traditional 
English system which transfers authority 
from one great party to another at irregular 
intervals, as a result of elections in which 
the main issues are never clearly put before 
the electorate. Elections in which every 
local or sectional interest can exercise an 
unduly large influence for particular rea- 
sons have produced a system which is 
paralyzed by constant uncertainty and 
weakness. j 

It was Mussolini’s most striking achieve- 
ment to emancipate himself from the weak- 
nesses of parliamentary government with- 
out losing popular support and confidence. 
For ten years he has been able to develop 
and extend his constructive program 
without anxiety as to the result of any 
election. He has imposed the authority 
of the central Government even in indus- 
trial disputes, until neither strikes nor 
lockouts are tolerated. The trade unions 
have been established as obligatory or- 
ganizations similar to the old medieval 
guilds, under the joint direction of em- 
ployers and employed, and subject to the 
general supervision and control of a strong 
central Government. More than that, 
he has assumed such comprehensive powers 
over all the means of production, distribu- 
tion, commerce and even finance that he 
has achieved a dictatorship no less absolute 
than that of Soviet Russia. 


Alternative to Bolshevism 


Y far the most important aspect of his 
success, in the present phase of the 
world’s reorganization, is that he has pro- 
vided an example which other countries may 
adapt to their own conditions as an alterna- 
tive to Russian Bolshevism, if ever it be- 
comes necessary for the State to assume con- 
trol of greatly increased fields of activity. In 
countries where trade depression has pro- 
duced prolonged and increasing chaos the 
State is constantly called upon to assume 
wider authority; and, except in Italy, 


there has been no example, but that of 
Russia, to study for the lessons of experi- 
ence in complete State control. 

Mussolini has not only achieved far 
greater results in reconstruction than the 
Soviet, with all its ruthlessness and its 
high-powered intelligence, can yet show; 
he has revived the confidence of other coun- 
tries in the capacity of European nations 
to evolve a new régime to meet their own 
unprecedented emergencies. 


The Catholic Attitude 


VEN on purely political and social 
grounds, the attitude of Catholics to 
such a system in the new Italy would natu- 
rally be sympathetic, especially in face of the 
menace of atheistical Bolshevism in every 
country. But Mussolini’s régime has un- 
deniably tended towards a reinstatement 
of Christian idealism. One of his first acts 
was to restore the crucifix in every school 
in Italy. His critics protested that such a 
measure was mere hypocrisy, since Musso- 
lini himself was not a genuine believer in 
Christian doctrine or practice. Even 
when he made a point of having a religious 
ceremony to regularize his own marriage, 
he was accused of similar hypocrisy. 
Similarly, this month, when he visited 
Milan he gave orders that the tower 
of one of his great new buildings there 
must be reduced in height, because it 
would be higher than the Madonna on top 
of a famous church, he announced that 
“what is human must not rise higher than 
what is Divine.” 

In such actions he is still accused in 
many quarters of merely attempting to 
win favor with the Church in Italy. How 
far are such accusations justified? There 
is, I believe, no doubt that Mussolini is 
not a genuine Catholic in the sense of 
believing in Catholic doctrine. It is true 
to that extent that all his efforts to restore 
Christian teaching in Italy are open to 
accusations at least of expediency and 
opportunism. But in the present state of 
the world, and in view of the overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic character of his following, 
who shall say that such advances towards a 
revival of Catholic tradition in Italy should 
be disregarded or rejected? 

More serious perhaps is the criticism, 
which was admirably expressed to me 
recently in Rome by an old priest who had 
lived there for many years. “TI believe,” 
he told me sadly, “‘that before long the 
people of this country will erect a Temple 
in honor of Mussolini.” Yet even he was 
full of reluctant praises for the Fascist 
régime and for the transformation which 
it had effected. Atheism is no longer 
tolerated in the universities or in official 
pronouncements; whereas only some 
twenty years ago militant atheism was 
installed in triumph at the gates of the 
present Vatican City. 

The discipline which Mussolini has in- 
spired into the whole routine of Italian 
life is an enormous improvement upon the 
former demoralization, and it is admittedly 
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inspired by Catholic teaching. What is 
still obnoxious is the intense glorification 
of the Fascist State and the contention 
that every other interest—even religious 
objections—must be subordinated to the 
dictation of the Government. Only in 
Russia has the State been exalted to a 
similar extent. 

But, whereas the State in Russia uses 
all its machinery to inculcate atheism in the 
young and to bring religion of every kind 
into contempt, in Italy the State at least 
claims to be identified with Catholicism. 
In face of that fundamental and enormous- 
ly important distinction, Catholics may 
well be content to blind their eyes to many 
obnoxious features of the Fascist régime. 
They may even accept, without public 
protest, such apparent blasphemies (which 
are less blasphemous to Italian eyes and 
ears than to ourselves, owing to the differ- 
ence of language) as the erection of an 
“altar” of the Motherland, or the ‘“Sacra- 
ment” of the Fascist Oath, or the consecra- 
tion of a “shrine” in honor of the “mar- 
tyrs” of the Fascist Revolution. 


Pius X! and Mussolini 


ET when one bears in mind the funda- 

mental exaggeration of sentiment 
which introduces such a religious ritual into 
political concerns it is not surprising that 
from time to time protests are forthcoming 
from the Vatican City, which may at any 
time lead to an embittered conflict. The 
Holy Father, as an Italian with an intense 
devotion to his own country, is not likely 
to fail in making allowances for the cus- 
tomary exaggerations of metaphor in his 
own language. 

Moreover he has had the closest contact 
with the evolution of Fascism. For the 
greater part of his life, until he was nearing 
sixty, he lived in Milan as Prefect of the 
Ambrosian Library there. And it was in 
Milan that Mussolini brought his Fascist 
forces to the decisive point of organiza- 
tion. There was his headquarters when, 
early in the War, as a young Socialist 
firebrand, he astonished his friends by 
becoming an ardent nationalist, and by 
leading the campaign for Italian interven- 
tion in the War. There he resumed 
his activities after the War, a greatly 
changed man but still a revolutionary 
leader. 

Both Lenin and Trotsky had marked him 
long before as the designated leader of a 
Socialist revolution in Italy, and their 
disappointment was intense when he 
emerged from active service in the War as 
the protagonist of a patriotic instead of an 
international socialism. In Milan he or- 
ganized his new movement among the ex- 
service men after the armistice to resist 
the intimidation and the anarchy which 
was being organized under direction from 
Moscow to produce a Bolshevik revolution 
in Italy. 

It was when Mussolini’s movement was 
assuming really formidable proportions, 
and when it had gained a really national 


following which threatened to produce 
civil war in Italy, that Cardinal Ratti 
(as the present Pope then was) came back 
from his long mission to Poland to become 
Archbishop of Milan, where he had formerly 
lived so long as a distinguished scholar and 
librarian. Mussolini’s headquarters were 
in Milan; and the city, and all the northern 
cities of Italy, were constantly involved in 
sanguinary encounters between the Italian 
Communists and the new Blackshirt or- 
ganization. 


B* HIS speeches at Turin and 
Milan last week Signor Musso- 
lini placed himself at the head of the 
statesmen of Europe. It is already 
amusing to notice the change of atti- 
tude towards him among our own 
creators of public opinion, for as be- 
tween three systems of government 
presented to Europe today, the Par- 
liamentary, the Soviet, and the Fasc- 
ist, there is no doubt whatever which 
is the strongest and at the same time 
still more or less in accordance with 
European ideas. But Mussolini’s 
power is personal to himself. He 
has set in order the affairs of Italy. 
He may well make a bid to set in or- 
der the affairs of Europe, as he 
showed by the studied moderation of 
his remarks, with yet the blunt avowal 
that the world would not be healed 
by fresh conferences; Italy, he said, 
was about to resume for the third 
time her leadership of humanity. The 
immediate policies he proposed, the 
pursuit of peace with justice, dis- 
armament and the allegiance of Italy 
to the League of Nations will be 
easily accepted. His plain statement 
that Germany’s claim for juridical 
parity is fully justified is one which 
brings up the whole European prob- 
lem, and his exclamation “‘we do not 
want hegemonies in Europe” awaits 
explanation from himself. At any 
rate, until he makes a fuller state- 
ment he has imparted a degree of 
realism into international politics 
and we may expect further interest- 
ing developments from Rome before 
the worst months of the winter set in. 
—G. K.’s Weekly of London. 
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Cardinal Ratti had come back after 
experiences in Poland which no man could 
ever forget. He had remained at his post 
in Warsaw when the Bolshevik armies 
were advancing upon the city; and, when 
its fall seemed inevitable, he had worked 
valiantly to secure the releases of Russian 
bishops and priests who were murdered by 
the Tcheka in spite of every protest to 
prove their innocence. 

He proved their innocence. He knew 
more of the realities of the Russian menace 











in those years than almost any man in 
Western Europe. 

In view of that knowledge he could 
scarcely view Mussolini’s counter-revolu- 
tionary movement without feelings of 
sympathy and approval. Yet he knew 
well that Mussolini himself was an atheist 
and that his political gospel was based 
upon an appeal to brute force. He knew 
that the issue lay between civil war or 
triumph for either the Bolshevik Socialists 
or the ambiguous forces which Mussolini 
controlled. He had been barely six 
months Archbishop of Milan when he was 
suddenly called upon to fill the Papal 
Throne; and before the fall of the same 
year Mussolini had triumphed and had 
come to Rome, like himself, to assume full 
control of the Government, in an Italy 
which was still completely estranged from 
the Holy See. 


The Catholic Renaissance 


HAT they succeeded after six years in 

establishing a Concordat which made 
Catholicism once more the State religion of 
Italy, and which liberated the Popes from 
their voluntary captivity by establishing 
the Vatican City as an independent State, 
with absolute sovereignty over its own 
domain, was in itself proof of the immense 
transformation which had taken place not 
only in Italy but in the views of Mussolini 
himself. 

It is scarcely matter for surprise that 
occasional controversies still break out 
between the Fascist Government and the 
Holy See, or that there is always a latent 
conflict between their ideals. But in the 
first ten years of Fascism Italy has not 
only brought about a reconciliation with 
the Holy See by a voluntary surrender of 
the Vatican City and by a formal recogni- 
tion of Catholicism as the established 
religion of a rejuvenated country. These 
ten years have witnessed a renaissance of 
the Church itself, as well as of the material 
forces of the country, which has made Italy 
again one of the chief Catholic countries 
of the modern world. To have expected 
so much ten years ago would have been a 
wildly exaggerated hope. 

Who can say what the next ten years 
may bring? What transformation may 
not have been effected in Mussolini him- 
self if even his magnificent constitution 
may be expected to stand the strain of ab- 
solute governorship for so long? This 
much at least he has done. He has not 
only saved Italy—and with it Europe— 
from being overwhelmed by Bolshevism 
immediately after the Great War. He has 
shown the way to other countries to face 
the drastic reorganization which is neces- 
sary, without having to regard Russia 
Communism as the only alternative to a 
discredited capitalism. Incidentally, he 
has banished atheism and defiant anti- 
clericalism from the public life of Italy, 
and he has recognized Catholicism as the 
mainspring of the people’s life, even in 
their political and social relations. 








PoROUS PLASTERS and 


By Ig Nikilis 


Pavlowa and Columbia 


F all quaint accusations in these days 
of freak psychology, that which Mr. 
Dandre, the husband of the great Pavlowa, 
recently made against his pirouetting 
spouse is queen. He asserts that her per- 
sonality threw out a sort of fluid which 
charged the atmosphere, infecting it with 
a sort of poison to which all the audience, 
but especially the women folk, were sus- 
ceptible. 

Perhaps the emotional hubby was ex- 
aggerating. It matters little to the general 
public whether he was or not; and, in these 
times of much more serious things, the 
twinkling toes of the ace of dancers are of 
zero consequence. But the charge of 
public poisoning does seem to hold a cer- 
tain suggestion. 

Uncle Sam, at present the most harried 
of international husbands, may well ac- 
cuse Columbia, his help-meet, in much the 
same Dandre fashion. It is quite beyond 
question that this important lady’s per- 
mission, if not personality, has thrown out 
plenty of a baneful fluid, known as boot- 
leg brew, which has infected the well- 
springs of American life as never before. 
And, whereas, feminine imbibers, in the 
old days, were few, they are now as numer- 
Ous as gangsters. 

Pavlowa may have intoxicated her pub- 
lic with her art; but Columbia—dizziest of 
modern dancers!—has inebriated the 
people with potions incredible. 

Pavlowa made famous ‘‘The Death of 
the Swan.” Columbia’s present terpsi- 
chorean exhibition might well be labelled, 
“The Last Gasp of the Goose.” 


A Little Way 


UCH interest is centering in the 
“Depression College,” now open- 
ing in Port Royal, Virginia. Its students 
will have to pay only $250 each for bed, 
board and brain-stuff; but, naturally, they 
will be called upon to render such service 
as room-cleaning, table-waiting, and dish- 
washing. 

And the Press considers this news. 

We wonder whether our secular papers 
and magazines ever heard of the great 
number of religious colleges which, for the 
last century, have been existing on pre- 
cisely this Port Royal depression-basis: 
the only difference being that they would 
have considered themselves utterly pros- 
perous, if able to collect $250 per from their 
young illuminati. 

Some day someone will write of “a 


WOODEN 


struggle for existence’’ more terrific than 
Charles Darwin ever dreamed of, and 
entitle the book, “‘ Catholic Institutions of 
Learning.” Meanwhile, economically un- 
honored and unsung, these foundations will 
go on performing miracles with nickels and 
dimes, and stretching little to incredible 
lengths. The Master Who seeth in secret is 
repaying them; for they are achieving their 
humble purposes brilliantly, these petites 
seminaires, orphanages, academies and 
such; and few, if any of them, have had to 
close their doors. 

Maybe, if our big extravagant country 
would hold a business ear close to these 
powerful little places, she’d learn things 
that would amaze her, and—who knows?— 
find a mental thread to lead her out of the 
labyrinth. 


Consolation 


F you have a fierce cold in the throat, 
And Life gives you nary a “‘laffe,”’ 
Just pull in your chin 
And let out a grin: 
Thank heaven you're not a giraffe. 





Can Usually Tell 


OU can usually tell a Law-Breaker by 
his Rolls Royce. 

A Mother-in-law by her superdeveloped 
jaw. 

A Newly-Wed Woman by the blister on 
her finger, and a Not-So-Newly-Wed Man 
by the button off his coat. 

An Only Child by its cute little way of 
throwing things at you. 

An Average College Boy by his tenden- 
cy not only to know nothing but also to 
prove it. 

A Politician by his husky throat and 
bulging hip-pocket. 

A Radio Star: if a Singer, by her weight 
(f’rinstance, Kate Smith); if a Crooner, by 
his curls. 

A Vice-President of the U. S. A., or a 
European King, by a good detective 
agency. 


Jumping Eye 
ONGRESS passed 18,000 bills and 
made almost twice as many laws. 
If the bills were dollar ones, and the laws 
were not so largely flaws, the present flag- 
waving might be a trifle less feeble. 


URKEY is No. 56 in the League of 
Nations. It’s a mild pleasure to know 
that at least the League, in this hungry 
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year of 1932, won’t have to be without 
turkey on Thanksgiving Day. 


OR some time the voice of one Al 

Capone has not boomed athwart the 
alcoholic sea. Is he ‘“‘asleep in the deep,” 
or has he “‘crossed the bar,” or is he just 
too busy sighing for ‘“‘the wings of a swal- 
low,”—the big hippo! Anyhow, here is a 
case where silence is not only golden but 
also ablaze with diamonds. We can never 
have enough of such precious wordlessness. 


WENTY nations have gone off the 

Gold Standard; and the rest, while 
remaining on it, find the metal full of 
alloy. 


UST now the only business that seems 
to be left for one to mind is the Other 
Fellow’s; and very little of that too! 





ie the U. S. there are twenty-four mil- 
lion bondholders and (practically) a 
corresponding number of bag-holders. 


Grateful Admission 


LL that I know, I owe 
To my college-professors so dear-o. 
But it happens, alas, 
That my knowledge in mass 
Amounts to a fairly fat zero. 


Curious but Common 


OULD any text for a sermon be 

stranger than that which the Rever- 

end O. J. Allen of the First Calvary Bap- 

tist Church, Norfolk, Va., recently used?— 

“Stick to your stuff and don’t let nobody 
mess with it.” 

But despite the barbaric diction, there 
were truth and appeal enough in the 
message. Was it not Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton who recounted in one of his prefaces 
the anecdote about the skeptic who came 
to a priest. Remember? The clergyman 
fumbled around in the zanie’s nebulous 
mind for some certitude, but in vain. 
“‘Isn’t there anything at all you believe?” 
he at last demanded. ‘ Possibly,” an- 
swered the doubter, “that two and two 
make four.” “Then,” said the priest, 
“live up to that.” 

The Southern minister’s common sense 
exceeded his sense of grammar; and, in an 
uninhibited day like ours, when the 
craziest of surrenders are made to the 
world, the flesh and the devil, the inspira- 
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tion to “stick to one’s stuff” and to let 
nobody ‘‘mess” with it would seem par- 
ticularly well taken. If this world of ours 
had but lived up to this single simple be- 
lief, the present national shipwreck might 
never have been. We had Religion in our 
Schools, and let it ooze out. We had 
Prudence in our Government, and let the 
politicians blah it to death. We had 
Money in our Treasury, and let Europe 
grab it. We had Speed, and lost Control. 
And we now have only Time Bitterly to 
Reflect. 

The Reverend O. J. Allen may not have 
preached a good sermon, or even a sermon 
at all, on his whimsical text; but, on the 
other hand, he might well have delivered 
himself of a dandy. 


Reflections on the News 


ODERN Perplexity: how to put one’s 
best foot forward and yet get back 
to normalcy. 

New York is reducing its pent-house 
rents, probably for the purpose of attract- 
ing the kind of tenant that has less cash 
than culture; in other words, a higher- 
class type of murderer. 

Our present populace seems to consist of 
men, women, and female impersonators. 

Certain Sign of Depression’s End: 
halitosis ads are reappearing, in suggestion 
that men are breathing again. 

One good, if startling, way to use up our 
wheat surplus: eat it. One way to”reduce 
the world’s coffee excess: make coffee 
with it. One way to manage our over- 
manufacture of clothes: let the ladies wear 
some. 


Bitter Word and Sweet 
Truth 


N° heart could’be more deeply hurt, 
if not fortified against nonsense by 
grace, than that of the Catholic mission- 
ary among our brethren of color in the 
South, when B. B. Montgomery, white 
Mississippian nominee for Marshal, re- 
cently remarked that ‘‘no Negro women 
are decent.”” The Keepers of the King’s 
secrets could, if their lips were free, tell 
lily-white tales, rose-sweet, without num- 
ber, that would make many a white woman 
bow her head and blush with shame and 
envy: shame at her own synthetic virtue, 
and envy at her dusky sister’s spiritual 
triumph. _Night brings out the stars: 
and with what lovely gems the shepherd of 
souls in the Southland beholds the long 
dark reign of race prejudice and misunder- 
standing studded! Peter Claver, from the 
very start, beheld such a vision: piercing 
the situation with the eye of a Saint. On 
the contrary, a poor politician, blind to 
aught but the superficial, senses only mud, 
where his betters saw and see the stars. 
It is to the credit of President Hoover 
and common sense, that Montgomery’s 
name was withdrawn from the balloting. 
It should never have been admitted at all. 


War-Like Ways of Peace 


UST now the World simply does not 
make sense. Germany, supposed to be 
hanging by a thread over the cliff of bank- 
ruptcy, is contracting—like it or lump it !— 
for her’ third $20,000,000 battle ship. 
Even Persia perks up with a $20,000,000 
Navy; while a South American President 
is having his Cadillacs armored in Pitts- 
burgh for obvious reasons. In a word, 
Mars, rolling over in the dust but regaining 
his breath, is again, groggily yet certainly, 
reaching for his crown; and countries that 
can’t find means to feed their people are 
at little or no loss at all to discover ways 
of gouging their cannon. 

What European nation will be big 
enough to cut the Gordian knot once and 
for all with the sword of example? Ban- 
quets for Mars at a time when men lack 
bread are colossal insults to the race, and 
may be doing more to prolong this depres- 
sion than any other single factor. All the 
World’s leaders are presumed to be “‘wait- 
ing for the sunrise,” but seem to be doing 
everything possible, in a military way, to 
delay the golden hour. Leaders that lead 
like that would not make even decent back- 
liners. The only prudent resource would 
be either politically to court-martial 
them, or, more practically still, to speed 
them all into the oblivion which is much 
too good for them. 

But it is in an atmosphere of fright that 
such leadership spawns; and when fear is 
plentifully supplied by the citizenry, such 
mismanagers perhaps should not be 
blamed for appearing. What nations, 
even more than individuals, most need 
just now is what they will probably adopt 
last, and with every sort of protest:a 
little common sense. When a people 
won’t pay its debts but doesn’t hesitate to 
hand over $20,000,000 for a battle-ship, 
we have a pretty good indication of what’s 
currently wrong with the old, old World. 


As the Horse Flies 


N Atlanta, rents are down 34 per cent. 
Now, if they’ll only go down the other 
34, they’ll probably be about right. 

In Los Angeles, apartments are vacant. 
Well, we always knew that, at least men- 
tally, there were many tenements-to-let, 
i.e., movie-queens, in Los Angeles; so we’re 
not surprised. Screened today, and 
“beaned”’ tomorrow. 

In San Francisco, there are few pent- 
houses. Californians like to come to New 
York to commit their murders. 

In Dallas many folk have moved into 
houses of friends and relatives. In other 
words, Dallas is normal again. 

In Detroit there are more cheap apart- 
ments vacant than there are expensive 
ones. That is, the rich can still afford a 
palace, while the poor can get only the 
gate. ‘ 

In Washington, landlords are installing 
electrical refrigerators in place of giving 


arent cut. What they evidently crave is 
“cold cash.” 

“Own your own home,” is a Philadelphia 
slogan. Obeying it, many Pennsylvanians 
this summer are reported to have lived in 
their bathing suits. 


Literal 


HE doctor told my wife that change 
was what she needed. 
What did she do about it? 
She went through my pockets. 








Our Times 


ACK in Revolutionary Days, the little 
boys, in beautiful evidence. of the 
spirit of independence that was in the air, 
boldly went to the British General and 
complained that English soldiers were 


’ destroying the skating on Boston Common 


pond. Today—ah, today!—a babe in 
Olympia, Wash., telephoned to the police- 
station in protest when its mama spanked 
it. 


Tragic Evidence 


8 HERE may be smarter men than 

me, but they ain’t in Louisiana,” 
asserts Senator Huey Long. Poor Louisi- 
ana! 


Sifting the News Ashes 


H, what an opportunity for our 

latest President to echo the first, by 
declaring, as he views the ruins of our na- 
tional cherry-tree of prosperity, “I cannot 
tell a lie—I did it with my little ——”’! 





Formerly mothers used to foster in their 
boys a dream about becoming President 
of the United States. Today they’d prob- 
ably spank them, if they caught them at it. 





The American people are beginning 
to admire Mr. Hoover, a daily states. 
Well, the American people always did like 
a lot of nerve. 


There’s no wolf at the average American 
door today. This is a sophisticated age, 
and even the beasts of the field know 
better. They see no point in emitting a 
lot of good howls and having to go away 
hungry anyhow. 


A French author taught that, to be a 
successful writer, a man must first write 
for the scrap-basket. Yes, of course. But 
too often the trouble is that such scribes 
get the habit and, even after the attain- 
ment of success, continue to write for the 
same thing. Though sometimes, of course, 
for the sake of variety, they do turn aside 
from the old scrap-basket and earnestly 
aim at meeting the requirements of the 
garbage-pail. 





And the only part of a new automobile 
that most of us, just at this time, could 
afford would seem to be the free-wheeling. 








CHRISTMAS IN LISIEUX 


Being the Story of the Man Who 
had a Grudge Against Ste. Thérése 


Vow know Lisieux? You know the Rue 
aux Févres? Very likely: but you will 
never find the house or the Man Who had 
a Grudge, for out of respect for Francois 
Latour I have disguised both his house and 
his name. 

I was on the point of accepting an in- 
vitation to spend Christmas with a cousin 
and her family of sticky and expectant 
youngsters as being a lesser evil than the 
loneliness of rooms at the festive season. 
The prospect was not attractive, and I sat 
at my desk with the letter of acceptance 
still unwritten, when the telephone bell 
rang. 

Five minutes later my letter was writ- 
ten—but it was not an acceptance. I much 
regretted (hypocrite!) . . . but I had to 
go to France. Did I really have to? Well, 
after years of desire, here was a sudden 
and totally unexpected opportunity to 
visit one of the places of my dreams— 
Lisieux—in company with the man above 
all others whom I would have chosen for 
companion. When I said “Hello!” into 
that telephone and heard Peterson’s voice 
saying he was off next day to Lisieux and 
that I was going with him,—well, did I 
not just have to go? 

Three days was the limit of our stay and, 
disdaining the more modern and popular 
hotels, Peterson had decided on a house he 
had come across on a former visit. 

“No town in France retains so much the 
aspect and atmosphere of the Middle Ages 
as Lisieux; if you want really to get the 
fullest enjoyment out of a visit you must 
live for the time being in the atmosphere 
of the past; realize that there were Bishops 
of Lisieux long before the fall of the 
Roman Empire; that where the present 
cathedral now stands Mass has been said 
for more than 1500 years. It may not be 
possible to find a fourth-century dwelling 
fit for habitation, but there is at least one 
- whole street dating back to the sixteenth 
century—the Place Victor-Hugo and the 
Rue de la Paix are full of fine old timbered 
houses which people today call ‘quaint,’ 
and the Rue aux Févres is practically the 
real thing; save for the modern lighting and 
the stuff on sale in the shops it is genuine 
fifteenth century from end to end. And 
it’s the Rue aux Févres for us, mon vieux!” 

We turned into a narrow lane just be- 
yond the Place Thiers—and without being 
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told, I felt instinctively that this was our 
destination. In such a street men would 
gather to discuss the English War, the 
siege of Orleans, the victories of the Maid, 
her indictment by Bishop Cauchon and the 
subsequent tragedy of Rouen, as news of 
the day. 

We stopped at a door between a wine 
shop and an épicerie,and Peterson knocked. 





t 


RUE AUX FEVRES—FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
FROM END TO END 


There were sounds of heavy steps on a 
creaking stair and the door was opened by 
a short, thick-set man in his shirt-sleeves 
in spite of the month; he had a big head 
surmounted by a shock of iron-grey hair, 
bushy eyebrows, and a big, drooping grey 
moustache. He thrust out a large, strong 
hand. 

“Ah hal Les voici! Bonjour, bonjour! 
Come in, gentlemen, you are welcome!” 

The house was medieval all right; we 
were to share a bedroom, and it was a 
morning’s walk from one end of the room 
to the other, with additional exercise by 
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way of the hill to climb in the middle of 
the floor. While we were unpacking our 
suitcases Peterson spoke about the old 
man, Francois Latour. 

“Did you notice his resemblance to Clé- 
menceau? They call him L’autre Tigre— 
‘the other tiger’—because of it. He is the 
one man in Lisieux with a grudge against 
Sainte Thérése.” 

“ Grudge against Sainte Thérése? What- 
ever for?” 

“Well, you see, she became a Carmelite, 
and the old man says she ought to have 
been a Benedictine. I expect he’ll tell you 
all about it after supper.” 


ND supper over, supper being taken en 

famille, that is with the Tiger at 

one end of the table and his grey-haired 

quiet little wife at the other, we drew up 
to the fire and lit our pipes. 

The old man took little persuading. One 
mention of Sainte Thérése was enough. 

“Ah! Thérése Martin, yes; a wonderful 
child, no doubt; but with her failings, like 
all of us. Hers was ingratitude—a not 
uncommon fault in young people. And 
this ingratitude led to her one great mis- 
take in life. Yes. Thérése should have 
been a Benedictine; everything pointed to 
that; the Benedictine tradition of Lisieux, 
her own schooling by the good Benedictine 
nuns—and then off she goes to the 
Carmel.” 

“T didn’t know there was a Benedictine 
tradition at Lisieux,” I put in. 

“Mais certes! The Benedictine com- 
munity of Lisieux has an unbroken record 
of nearly a thousand years! Who can beat 
that? And let me tell you, gentlemen, its 
story is as great and glorious as that of any 
religious house in France. It is of royal 
descent, and very nearly had the privilege 
of martyrdom en masse. Yes, the whole 
Community. But that was not good enough 
for young Thérése.” 

The Tiger snorted with indignation and 
pulled vigorously at his pipe. 

“You know the story, gentlemen? No? 
Then I will tell it to you. It goes back to 
the days of the grandfather of William 
you call the Conqueror, so you may see it 
goes back far enough. William’s grand- 
father was Duke Richard the Good, and 
his brother, Count William, married a 
daughter of the Governor of Rouen, the 
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(LEFT) GENERAL VIEW OF LISIEUX WITH TOWERS OF THE CATHEDRAL SHOWING IN BACKGROUND. (RIGHT) THE CARMELITE CONVENT 
MADE WORLD-FAMOUS BY THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS 


Countess Lesceline. She was a good, 
pious lady, and after the Count’s death, 
in 1015, she turned her fine castle of St. 
Pierre au Dives into a Benedictine Con- 
vent. Only twenty-four years later, the 
trouble in Normandy made it dangerous to 
maintain a community of nuns in so iso- 
lated a spot, and it was decided to trans- 
fer the Convent to the town of Lisieux. 
Countess Lesceline’s only son Hugh was 
then a priest at Lisieux Cathedral, and he 
obtained a gift of land in the suburb of 
St. Désir from his cousin, Duke William, 
the future ruler of England. There the 
new convent flourished, with its school and 


its hospice for the sick and poor. In it 
the good Countess Lesceline finished her 
days as a humble choir Sister, her reception 
into the Order being presided over by her 
own son Hugh, by that time Bishop of 


Lisieux 


“ HE convent became famous as the 

center of devotion to Notre Damedu 
Pré—Our Lady of the Meadow—and on 
the great feasts of the year the priests and 
people of Lisieux would come to the 
shrine in great processions. As time went 
on the convent became the chief center in 


all Normandy for the education of young 
girls. The building had to be extended to 
meet the continued demand for accommo- 
dation; the day school and the pensionnat 
for boarders were both enlarged and re- 
built by Elisabeth, sister of Louis XVI. 

“Then came evil days, the Revolution, 
and one day the emissaries of the revolu- 
tionary party came out to St. Désir and 
turned out the nuns and seized their con- 
vent. The religious life in community was 
forbidden, and it looked as though the end 
had come for the famous Abbaye. It 
was just like the stories I have read about 
the Reformation in your country, gentle- 
men. The nuns were dispersed and lived 
in twos and threes, secretly and dressed 
like ordinary people, among friends in 


Lisieux. The brave Abbess, Lancellote 
de Crequy, lived in a house near by in the 
country, and from there directed as best 
she could the life and activities of her 
scattered sisterhood, encouraging them 
always and almost against hope to have 


faith in better days to come. A Franciscan 
priest, disguised as a gardener, went from 
house to house, ministering to them as their 
chaplain. 

“So that in spite of the revolutionaries, 
the Benedictine rule of life in Lisieux went 
on, set about with pains and penalties, a 
life of constant terror, but with unbroken 
continuity. Mass would be said at night, 
in a room dark save for the two screened 
candles on the Altar, and with shutters 
closed and barred. And at these secret 
Masses more than one Novice made her 
profession or was clothed—wearing the 
beloved habit just for one hour. 

“At last a spy betrayed the hiding- 
place of the Abbess. The Terrorists— 
who were the Communists and Bolshevists 
of those days, and just as full of cruelty 
and hatred of the Church, being inspired 
by the same wicked motives— seized her 
and some of her companions and dragged 
them to Lisieux, where they were impris- 
oned, subjected to the usual farcical trial 
and condemned to death. 

“Their only crime was their religion; 
death meant death for God—they would 
be martyrs. Instead of filling them with 
terror, as the revolutionaries hoped and 
fully expected, the prospect of the stake 
only seemed to fill them with ecstasy. 
And above all, the Lady Abbess, mother, 
counsellor and leader of her community, 
looked forward to the glorious day when 
she would be privileged to lead them on 
the joyful road to martyrdom. 

“The days went by and each morning 
they imagined would be their last. They 
would rise with the sun and prepare them- 
selves as though for a bridal festival—but 
the day passed and the evening came, and 
still they were denied their Crown. Can 
you imagine the suspense, gentlemen? 
Those women went through not one, but 
many martyrdoms: every day their guards 
would jeer at them and say, ‘Tomorrow!’ 
‘a HEN, one morning, there was an up- 

roar outside their prison. They could 
hear the sound of men shouting, the tramp- 
ing of many feet and the stamping of horses 
on the cobblestones. They looked at each 
other in intense understanding. Their 


day had come at last! They gathered 
round their mother, the Lady Abbess, and 
faced the door, ready for the summons. 
And very soon they heard the tramp of 
heavy boots upon the stairs—the door 
was unbarred and flung open—but these 
men, their leader hat in hand, were not the 
uncouth soldiery of the Terror. 

“** Ladies—you are free!’ 

“The downfall of the Terror had saved 
them—and at the same time robbed them 
of their long-awaited Crown. Their sus- 
pense was over, but that very suspense had 
been one long martyrdom.” 

The Tiger paused and leaned back in his 
chair, puffing at his great meerschaum; © 
evidently giving us time to let the epic 
story of Lisieux’s valiant Benedictines 
sink well in. Then he removed his pipe, 
shook the ashes out on his great palm, and 
ruefully wagged his shaggy head in bitter 
reflection. 

“But, no! Not enough for Thérése 
Martin— Off she must go and become a 
Carmelite.” 

* * * 

_ HERE’S more behind the old man’s 

story than appears on the surface,” 
said Peterson as we climbed to our room. 
“He only presents one side of the case. Actu- 
ally the Carmelites went one better than 
the Benedictines. All their houses were 
suppressed at the Revolution, and the 
whole community of Compiégne were 
dragged to Paris, tried, condemned to 
death—and all went to the guillotine 
singing the Magnificat, the prioress going 
last of all, after seeing every one of her 
companions win her Crown. Besides, 
Thérése Martin might very well have felt 
called to the Carmelite Order by the ex- 
ample of her namesake, the Carmelite St. 
Thérésa of Spain.” 

We turned in still wondering at the old 
man’s unreasoning grudge. But it did not 
take me long to forget all about it in sleep. 

The next two days we spent according to 
program, viewing the glories, ancient, 
medieval and modern’ of Lisieux: The 
cathedral (where we heard our three 
Masses on Christmas morning), the Church 
of S. Jacques, Les Buissonets—Thérése’s 
home—the Benedictine Convent and the 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE OLD BENEDICTINE CONVENT OF LISIEUX WHERE THE LITTLE FLOWER WAS EDUCATED. ON THE LEFT THE 


Carmel. Francois was unremitting in his 
attention, continually putting himself 
out to be of some service; thanks to his 
guidance and help we saw considerably 
more than would otherwise have been 
possible in the time. 


ND then came the time to turn our 
faces towards London once more. 
We made our farewells to Francois and his 
wife, the Tiger being disconsolate at not 
being able to carry our traps to the sta- 
tion; some duty in the town called him, 
and he feared he would not even be able 
to get away in time to see us off. ,We were 
early at the station and Peterson espied a 
man whom he had met during the war when 
on liaison work with the French. There 
was the usual flow of reminiscences and 
then the Frenchman asked wee we had 
stayed. 

“With Monsieur and Maddome Latour, 
in the Rue aux Févres.” 

“Ah, ha! with the old Tiger—eh? A 
great fellow, Francois!” 

“Tell me,” said Peterson, “why has he 
such a grudge against Sainte Thérése for 
becoming a Carmelite instead of a Bene- 
dictine?”’ 

“Ho ho! So he has tried his little game 
on you, has he? And apparently with you 
it has succeeded! Why, Francois Latour 
spends his whole life working for Sainte 
Thérése; she hasn’t a greater admirer in 
all Lisieux. Listen: Years ago, when 
Francois was a young man, he went on the 
‘ loose and gave up his religion completely. 
He was not long married and his wife 
never gave up hope or gave up trying to 
bring him back. They had known 
Thérése Martin, and Madame Latour was 
convinced, like many others in Lisieux, 
long before Thérése died, that Lisieux was 
sheltering one of God’s Saints. Francois 
fell gravely ill, and the doctors gave him 
a month to live. 

“That was Madame Latour’s oppor- 
tunity. She prayed to Thérése for her 
husband’s recovery, and she told him 
what she was doing. ‘If you get better, 
Frangois, as I believe you will, you will 
know that it is due to the intercession of 
our little Saint, and the least you can do 
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will be to go to Mass and the Sacraments 
again. You'll promise your wife that, 
Francois, won’t you?’ Well, of course, 
that was the least he could do, though he 
didn’t believe for a moment he’d get better. 
Had not three doctors given him up? But 
get better he did, and before the month 
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Si Scires Donum Dei 
{If thou didst know the Gift of God} 








By Frances Marie Shannon 





“Truly the Crib is more terrible than 
the Cross.”’—Raoul Pius, S.J. 





HAT He should deign to die for 
me, 
A broken Man on Calvary, 
Is not so much a mystery 
As this: 
That in the crib, humanity, 
Should lie a God, Immensity, 
Enveiled in hopeless Infancy! 





A Man-God, dead, on Torture-tree 

Has reached His glad maturity; 

But Heaven’s Effulgence, Trinity, 

Effaced—in flesh’s frailty— 

Ah! this, indeed, is mystery, 
Divine Inscrutability! 
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was up, instead of being in his grave he 
was up and about again. 

“For a week he went about as one dazed. 
His wife knew what troubled him. It was 
the thought of Thérése. But Thérése 
wasn’t going to bungle a job well begun, 
and one evening he came home and told 
his wife quite simply that he had been to 
Confession. And from that hour he has 
never looked back. His whole life is spent 


in theservice of Sainte Thérése, helping her 
fulfil her promise—to spend her heaven 
doing good on earth. He is a poor man, 
and big things are not possible for him; 
but this very Christmas out of his savings, 
he has helped no less than seven poor 
families to spend a happier Christmas than 
they believed possible—thanks to Sainte 
Thérése and her servant! 

“But that, you will say, does not ex- 
plain his grudge. Of course not. He has 
no grudge. That is merely a little piece of 
bluff. You see, he has tried all along to 
do these things secretly. He wants all the 
honor to be hers, and he imagines that if 
people believe he has a grudge against her, 
they will never think of connecting him 
with these thousand and one kindly acts 
that are constantly being done in her name. 
But we found him out long ago, though we 
should never dream of spoiling his little 
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fancy by letting him know! 


E were taking our places on the 

train when I caught sight of the 
Tiger hurrying along the platform, his eyes 
anxiously scanning the compartments. I 
waved my hand and called to him, and 
his face beamed with pleasure as he came 
running up to us. He carried a small 
basket which he thrust into my hands. 
It contained four magnificent pears. 

“Just in time, gentlemen, just in time! 
You will like those pears—grown by a 
friend of mine—a kind he is specializing 
in—he selected those four specially for 
you, gentlemen, from their cases where he 
keeps them after picking—in tissue paper 
and cotton-wool! Grown in a garden by 
the Benedictine Abbaye, where Thérése 
Martin should have gone, you know!” 

We made our thanks to the old fellow for 
this parting act of kindness, as he stood on 
the platform cap in hand. Then, as the 
train began to move the liaison officer 
ran along beside the carriage and shouted 
to us through the window: 

“Yes, grown in a garden by the Benedic- 
tine Convent, but what Francois did not 
tell you is that they are an unusually fine 
new variety, and that the man who has 
perfected them has named them at the 
Tiger’s suggestion—‘ Thérése Martinl’” 








SPELL of the MIDNIGHT 


By Edythe Helen Browne 


t emnveune inspires a winter blos- 
soming of devotion in Christian hearts, 
seasonal homage to earth’s Tiny Visitor. 
Bethlehem tableaux, with figures in shep- 
herd brown and star magically pendant on 
invisible thread in church alcoves; carol 
services at which gay verses and melodies 
frolic around the New Playmate; sermons 
inclining the heads of a congregation in 
thought; processional Manger services 
with children gliding along in flurries of 
white voile as celestial heralds—the whole 
pageantry of Christmas devotion is winged 
with imagery. 

Yet the supreme greeting to the cradled 
Christ is the Mass, not the low Mass of 
shy dawn, nor the Mass reaching its peak 
with the noonday sun, but the Solemn 
Midnight Mass, pendulum with the hour 
sacred to Christ’s Birth, a miracle within 
the miracle of night. 

Folk-lore garnishes the famous hour of 
Birth. Irish piety believes that the por- 
tals of Heaven stand ajar at Christmas 
midnight ready to receive souls dying 
within its precious minute and so escaping 
Purgatory; many believe that bees sing in 
the golden cathedral of the hive at mid- 
night hour on Holy Night, and among 
miners, who labor in the glands of earth, 
there dwells the fancy that on Christmas 
Eve High Mass is chanted by angels in 
that mine containing the richest ore, rose- 
radiant for the occasion. 

The Savior’s Birth at night’s darkest 
hour symbolizes the state of mankind 
before Moses when earth was wrapped in 
obscurity. Thomas Aquinas applies the 
symbolism of the midnight hour to the 
event itself with darkness signifying the 
mystery of the everlasting generation of 
the Son. 

Solemn Midnight Mass, Christmas Eve, 
is an outwardly impressive ceremony. 
The hush preceding the service, muting the 
organ, betraying the soft tread of acolytes, 
and the subsequent jubilation in liturgy, 
music and color, in fragrance from the 
candle garden of the altar, capture the 
senses. But the real spell of Midnight 
Mass is the realization that here mystery 
interweaves with mystery, the Incarnation 
abides with the Transubstantiation, a 


“On Christmas Eve the bells were rung, 


On Christmas Eve the Mass was sung: 


That only night of all the year 


Saw the stoled priest his chalice rear.” 


MASS 


—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Birth is celebrated at a Banquet of Ever- 
lasting Life. , 

That the Mass commemorates these two 
epochal events is motive enough for the 
devotion of the faithful to it through 
fifteen centuries. According to the canon- 
ist, Durandus, Pope Telesphorus, martyr 
under the reign of Hadrian, first elevated 
Christmas to the honor of triple service at 
the altar. Priests are privileged to say 
Three Masses on that day, one within the 
curtain of midnight, one at dawn, and one 
at daylight. The Solemn Midnight Mass is 
the embellishment of the first Mass by 
grandeur of vestment and pomp of music 
and procession. 


IRST MASS is sublime and epic, from 

its mystic essence representing the 
eternal birth of the Son in the bosom of His 
Father, through the enactment of its parts, 
to its ascendant finish on the heights of the 
Benedictus. The Introit, vista to the Mass 
of the day, framed by Pope Gregory the 
Great, is rich with exalting words from the 
Second Psalm: ‘The Lord hath said to 
Me: Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee.” What more gracious 
courtesy for the start of Christmas Mid- 
night Mass than the Voice of the Father 
proclaiming His Son’s Birth? The Introit 
bears angelic association for, according to 
Almaricus, Bishop of Treves, cherubim 
sang it in the Church of Holy Wisdom, in 
Constantinople, on Epiphany. 

Although the “Gloria” of Christmas is 
the same apostrophe to the Triune God sent 
up to Heaven upon the lips of priests every 
morning, a permanent part of the major 
doxology, the prayer echoes Christmas 
because its captioning words were com- 
posed by the choral club of angels singing 
among the stars over Bethlehem. When 
the chorus was introduced into the Roman 
Mass only the angels’ words of tidings were 
used; the hymn was later taxed with com- 
pleting prayer. Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass”’ 
contains a “Gloria” of rippling beauty 
and the late laureate, Robert Bridges, in his 
“Noel: Christmas Eve—1o913,” intro- 
duces noble lines on a War Christmas with 
Pax hominibus bonae voluntatis (Peace 
to men of good-will), as he hears the Latin 
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phrases commingling with steeple bells. 

Light—the hazy curl of it around the 
figure of Christ, the piercing ray of the 
Star, the splash of silver parting night for 
the descending archangels—is always the 
magic in Nativity settings; so the Prayer 
of Christmas Mass is a plea for the light of 
spiritual joy. 

St. Titus, a Christian Greek of the first 
century, Bishop of the Island of Crete, and 
St. Paul share honors because it is part of 
Paul’s message to Titus that supplies the 
day’s Epistle. The subdeacon chants its 
second chapter and under the rhythm of the 
Latin lies the exhortation to live godly in 
honor of “the blessed hope and coming or 
the glory of the great God.”” The Gradual, 
a union of joyous psalms, not content with 
its own phraseology to express the happy 
occasion, borrows a frill of Easter, the 
buoyant words of Resurrection—Alleluia, 
Alleluia. 

Perhaps no Gospel, in the entire suite 
through the year, is more impressive than 
St. Luke’s epic narrative of the journey of 
Joseph and Mary into Judea, of the 
Miraculous Birth, of the idyll of the shep- 
herds and their golden-speaking visitors. 
The intoning of it within the commemora- 
tive hour of midnight creates mystic 
contact compelling worshippers to re-live 
the scenes. Even St. Matthew’s tragic 
Passion Gospel does not shackle the 
imagination as do the inspired words of 
Luke. The “Credo” remains unchanged 
yet some of its phrases leap from the text 


with new meaning at Christmas Mass. At ° 


the words, Et incarnatus est, the simple act 
of kneeling by clergy and congregation 
takes on greater grace. 


HERE is peculiar individuality at- 

tached to the Portuguese hymn, 
“ Adeste Fidelis,”’ so evergreen with Christ- 
mas. Other hymns are convertible to dif- 
ferent occasions; but the lovely “ Adeste”’ is 
the tassel of song immovably tacked to the 
end of the year. It blends to a climax 
that dramatizes, under spell of the hour, 
a congress of Christians before the Infant 
Christ. The guiding Venite Adoramus 
(Come, let us adore Him), sounds with 
special significance among the flutings of 
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Cologne Cathedral, for within the Gothic 
edifice, in silver cases encrusted with 
jewels, lie the skulls of the Magi—Gaspar, 
Melchior and Baltassar—first singers of 
the Venite. 

“Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad.” So begins the Offertory. 
What more figurative manner of celebrat- 
ing Christ’s first Birthday than that Para- 
dise and its Saints should hold carnival, 
that the whole system of Nature below 
should leaf and bud with joy? The Secret 
of Christmas Mass is a greening prayer 
of hope that the sanctification of the day 
be pleasing to the Almighty. 

Isaias’ was a noble tongue as well as.a 
prophetic one. His Triumphal Hymn, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts,” 
lending processional sweep to the Preface, 
is a sublime offering of the creature to the 
Creator. The Preface itself is a tumult of 
praise; supplemented by Isaias’ laud, it 
speeds away in glory. One gesture of the 
celebrant, sculpture of the peace of Christ- 
mas, is the repose of his hands upon the 
deacon’s shoulders in bestowal of the Kiss 
of Peace. It is the spirit of the whole 
Christmas season manifest in one figura- 
tive gesture at the altar. 

Lovely spiritual enchantment attaches 
to the formalities of Midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve, a spell of setting and 
mood. Midnight Mass in the grand 
cathedrals of the world is a beautiful spec- 
tacle; but a primitive picturesqueness sur- 
rounds it when its worshippers are a rural 
flock who have come from cottage and 
cabin over frosted ponds, against zero 
winds, to attend. These pilgrims, with 
breath clipped by cold gusts and with 
fingers almost frozen to the wire handles 
of the lanterns that light their way across 
the snow, are animated with the sacrificing 
spirit of real religion. The altar bears 
fresh gifts of the forest, pine with clumps 
of earth clinging to the roots, and laurel. 
In Brittany old women idle about the 
church on Christmas Eve pleading for 
charge of the lanterns of country folk 
during the service. After Mass each 
withered old palm is warmed with an 
alms. 


AITING for the landscape artist is 
the Tyrolese scene of huddled figures 
journeying down the mountain-side to Mid- 
night Mass. Peasant cottages perch on the 
snowy slopes so that there is long trek 
into the valleys. Each peasant carries a 
torch that flickers, then disappears as he 
bends his way behind thickets only to re- 
vive in the open spaces and create spasms 
of light on the placid snow. In his paint- 
ing, “After Midnight Mass, 15th Cen- 
tury,” G. H. Boughton, R.A., has immor- 
talized a medieval scene. A royal gather- 
ing emerges from a _ cathedral—pages 
whirling torches, ladies in jewelled head- 
dresses, groups of nuns and monks, old 
philosophers in shabby velvet. 
Religious Spain is gay, devotional with 
a sunny piety, so its observance of Mid- 


night Mass on Christmas is correspond- 
ingly vivacious although not as graceless 
as in Sicily where sweetmeats are eaten 
during service. In Madrid, men ‘and 
women with brands and tambourines and 
guitars, walk in procession in defense of 
their pet belief that the shepherds carried 
musical instruments to serenade the new- 
born Christ. During the service the tam- 
bourines and guitars invade the grave 
chords of the organ. 


HRISTMAS MASS carries emphasis 
from the sanctuary of its celebration. 
Services held in the Bethlehem Basilica, 
whichis built upon the traditional site of the 
Birth, are sharply realistic. An accessory 
honor of this Mass is the aweing presence of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem who is escorted 
from the Holy City by a spangled com- 
pany of horsemen and Kavasses or Turk- 
ish guardians of public officials. At the 
recital of St. Luke’s Gospel clergy and 
worshippers descend to the Grotto of the 
Holy Nativity, the little palace of the 
Manger, with the silver Star rayed upon 
its floor under a pendant group of jeweled 
lamps, there to lay, in symbolic repose, 
a wax Bambino, muffled in swaddling 
linen. 

Paris, queen city of romance and dream, 
glorifies Midnight High Mass in a temple 
of sovereign art, the Church of the Madel- 
eine. The Place de la Madeleine holds a 
mighty throng waiting for the great tongue 
of the Boulevard clock to pronounce mid- 
night, for the church doors to open and 
let the organ escape in peals. Once inside 
the frescoed walls of the edifice worshippers 
enter into the solemnization of Mass at the 
High Marble Altar, Marochetti’s master- 
piece. Flowers delicately tone this altar, 
incense gracefully veils it; yet its sculptured 
“Magdalen in Ecstasy” and the “Supper 
Given by Simon,” are its dominant white 
beauties. 

Although the Pope does not celebrate 
Midnight Mass in St. Peter’s he solemnizes 
the hour by saying Mass in his own private 


chapel, the former sleeping chamber of 
Benedict XV. A vast congregation crowds 
the great parent basilica at the public 
Midnight Mass and perhaps its most im- 
pressive interval is the Elevation when the 
Host is lifted up in that Gothic gesture of 
priestly hands and silver trumpets salute 
from Michaelangelo’s dome. The Mass in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, with 
the benign Cardinal Hayes presiding, is 
also a profound ceremony. The Cardi- 
nal’s scarlet-draped throne adds to the 
general splendor of the Cathedral’s stained 
glass, pietas and majestic pillars. 

One smooth pen, that of Spain’s modern 
dramatist, Marinez Siera, chooses, “the 
interior of a Gothic Cathedral on Holy 
Night . . . following Midnight Mass,” 
as setting for his miracle play, “Holy 
Night.” Statues, warm with life, act out 
the quest of Mary and her Son for recogni- 
tion among the sinful and bitter of soul. 
Robert Hugh Benson contributes a pretty 
sonnet, “At High Mass,” in poetic offer- 
ing to the celebration. Although not a 
Christmas inspiration we select it, for its 
pictorial beauty, as a final flourish: 


HOU Who hast made this world so 
wondrous fair— 

The pomp of clouds; the glory of the sea; 

Music of waters, song-bird’s melody; 

The organ of thy thunder in the air; 

Breath of the rose; and beauty every- 
where— 

Lord, take this stately service done to 
Thee, 

The grave enactment of Thy Calvary 

In — pomp and splendor pictured 
there! 


Lord, take the sounds and sights; the silk 
and gold; 

The white and scarlet; take the reverent 
grace 

Of ordered step; window and glowing 
wall— 

Prophet and Prelate, holy men of old; 

And teach us, children of the Holy Place 

Who aoe Thy Courts, to love Thee best 
of all. 


TRUCE 





By Clifford J. Laube 


TILL strives the spirit to control 
The mortal tissue; still is sued 
The body’s siege against the soul: 
Ah, sad and immemorial feud! 


But once they met in a white truce 
Beneath the more than maiden breast 
Of one whom sin dared not seduce, 
ET VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST. 


Spirit and fiber in one mesh 
Immaculate were fused and sealed; 

So Christ has sanctified the flesh,— 
Let the old enmity be healed. 








Curé: Padre: Soggarth 


By Michael Earls, S.J. 


Hl T is still an ill wind that does not blow good to somebody, 
as it did even in pre-Christian centuries: even in our days of 
advanced methods in horticulture, many a rose clings to the com- 
panionship of a thorn. Likewise, though the implied analogy is 
not in perfect parallel or, should we say, in equal rotundity, as of 
two peas in a pod, or again as close-fitting as the paper on the wall 
in an old song, it is true that in certain circumstances a Doctorate 
(not the medical M.D.) may be a rose with a thorn, an ill wind 
with but little good attending it, especially in the regular life of 
the priest. Wherefore it is not alarming or offensive to aver that 
priests who have been crowned with a Doctorate in one or more 
of the ‘‘ Higher Branches”’ do well to discard the title as an every- 
day appellation. 

On academic occasions or in other ceremonial programs, it is 
befitting to wear the gown, and bear the mortar-board and hood, 
and be signed and assigned with the full syllables that spell out 
the compressed initials of the Degree. Licentiate in Mathematical 
Exegesis—how rhythmically may that polysyllabic title be pro- 
nounced by the synodal or academic majordomo, as one of the 
Roman Collars advances towards the concourse and the stall 
aside. In such processionals, let us be advised, it would be infra 
dignitatem to announce a bareheaded and sandalled group as 
Joculatores Domini, Troubadours of the Lord, even though the 
beloved and saintly Assisian in the privacy of the cloister was 
wont to call his brethren by that merry epithet; nor should some 
other representatives of the Orders be assigned to their sector of 
the promenade with whispers that are echoes out of European 
facetiousness: to wit, for one group, Ecce nos: for another, 
Reliquimus omnia: and for the last and least, Erit nobis. 

The ecclesiastical rank and file in these processionals is a 
veritable democracy in its uniformity—the cassock, surplice and 
biretta. And when the newspaper-man sends his pad in and out 
the stalls and pews to register the attending clergy, how many a 
reverent and Reverend scholar is concealed in the crush of the 
listing, or mayhap hidden in the cloistral summary of the jour- 
nalistic ETC. 

Without the plumes of an academic don, many a Father 
O’F lynn is in the group, not parading to the rhythm of the tuneful 
air that sings his name, nor yet with the blank visage of a mere 
bookman; but alive and alert in the possession of his scholarly 
attainments, and with the wholesomeness of his blessed savoir 
faire, alien towards nothing of true human interest; with his 
achievements in all the higher studies, he is as humble as a simple 
Breton; adept also in “the sciences,”’ he has yet the humility of 
the simple Breton’s wife, as we say of the Louis Pasteurs and 
Father O’Flynns all over the world. It was not of a score of 
Doctorates in a name that the poet sang, nor could a Doctor be 
so lightly celebrated: 


Don’t talk of your Provost and Fellows of Trinity, 
Famous forever at Greek and Latinity, 
Faix! and the devils and all at Divinity, 
Father O’Flynn ’ud make hares of them all! 
Come, I venture to give you my word, 
Never the likes of his logic was heard; 
Down from mythology, 
Into thayology, 
Troth! and conchology if he’d the call. 


N those assemblies of the democratic vesture, in that un- 
descriptive ETC. of cassock and biretta, it is humorous at 
times (though an open smile would be out of place) to observe 
any vestige of borrowed plumes. Once upon a time a glittering 
gold watch-chain might have been seen hanging in solid curves 
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from an irrefragable cross-bar in the top buttonhole of the cassock; 
but it was rarely picturesque or impressive. And again a cincture, 
whether in cord or broad belt around the human equator, had no 
raison d’etre, since the stalwart line of buttons was sufficient to 
assure the perfect line and the truthful form of the cassock. 
However, these and other slight embellishments may have been 
attached out of a sense of humor as well as of dignity. It was in 
such regard that an old Irish schoolmaster (Jim Morgan in the 
old novel about Shandy Maguire) wore a quill: “Jim wore a 
goosequill always and forever behind his right ear; at fair or 
market, at a wake or a wedding, in school or out of it, the pen 
was there. He used it as a sort of substitute for an A.M. or 
an LL.D.” 
N addition to the normal attire, something not entirely extra- 
curriculum, something with an air of authority, was theshort 
cape which used to be worn by pastors of the old school. It gave 
simple dignity to the priest; it seemed to denote to the humble 
parishioners an alliance with the hierarchical station, at least it 
seemed to signify a surer hold on the Minor Orders: whether as 
Lector or Exorcist, we could not say: and who was there among 
the elders in the pews to tell our young admiring eyes. 

We had read about Deans and Canons who were associated 
with Cathedral Chapters in the Old World; but a little cape worn 
about a village church bespoke not those elegant names, however 
canonical. It was not prescribed in books of ceremonial or of 
liturgy: its pedigree was without a history: it may have originated 
in the monastic-minded purlieus of Maynooth, and have been 
adopted by the old seminary at Troy. At all events, the shoulder 
cape was a serviceable and becoming bit of attire—serviceable 
indeed, for the busy pastor frequently occupied the draughty 
places in the vestibule and the confessional (and what was ever so 
untidy or lazy-looking as an overcoat thrown over the shoulders!). 
But the cape was always becoming, for it gave an artistic sym- 
metry to the entire contour, and seemed to establish authority 
for every posture and gesture of the pastor. 

I have observed dignitaries as they walked in stately line at 
the Ordinations on Easter Saturday morning in St. John Lateran’s 
Basilica; I have admired the colorful gowns and flowing togas in 
an academic procession in Oxford; and I have scanned the 
decorative insignia of the diplomatic corps in a reception in 
Washington. But I can truthfully state that none of these ela- 
borate and bewildering uniforms remain in memory so impres- 
sively as the little cape which our dear old pastor wore, as he 
went up and down the aisles of the Sunday School and leaned 
over each row to ask a question or two out of the penny catechism. 
And when on a week-day he promenaded a garden space, or bent 
over his breviary on the lawn, he was the most honorable figure 
in all our Yankee village. And it was a consolation to his parish- 
ioners, and also to countless friends among the Sects, that the 
sculptor who made the bust for the plot in the churchyard, carved 
a cape for the noble memory beneath the baldichino, or, should I 
say, the marble canopy that tops the monument. 

Art then, as in this instance, commemorates the heart of a 
priest, and not his Doctor’s Degree. This documentary nomen- 
clature is not enshrined in song and story, for it intimidates both 
young and old of the flock; children are apt to think that a Curate 
who goes by the name of Doctor has not completed his religious 
training; and the aged are inclined to feel that the appellation 
covers a multitude of idiosyncracies, though such a word is far 
from their lips. In their eyes, the servant of the servants of God 
is more honored by a pastorate than a doctorate. The good shep- 
herd spends his life for his sheep, though he have not the sheepskin 
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of an academic degree. And when he has passed his seventieth 
year, affection can call him Doctor; and again when the frigid 
manners of mere learning and law, as in The Blindness of Dr. 
Gray, have been softened towards the heart and soul of human 
lives in God. 

The hallowed and hallowing titles are best continued by the 
tradition. M. le Curé, for example, denotes care and cure, honor- 
able in the affectionate parlance of the French. Americans of 
Spanish and of Italian lineage put accents of endearment on 
Padre rather than on a Dom or Doctor from Madrid or Turin. 
And those among us who retain the inner meaning of a few 
Gaelic phrases defy the English vocabulary to translate the 
tradition of scholarship and of priestly zeal in Soggarth Aroon. 
These are titles that connote pastoral doctrine, and doctoring 
solace in sickness, and a legal doctor in the higher laws. 


Who in the dark of night, 
Soggarth aroon, 

When the cold blaste did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Came to my cabin door, 

And on the earthen floor, 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon. 


“Their hands smote like lightning, but they had the hearts of 
mothers for the little ones of the flock,”” wrote Canon Sheehan 
on the manners of the typical pastor of a half century ago. And 
Tom Daly has one of his beloved Italians see through the neces- 
sary gruffness of a pastor and get on to his essential kindness: 


Padre Dominic McCann 
He is a great big Irishman, 
He is gona go for you, 

Just for Busta you in two. 


* * * 


Padre Dominic McCann, 
I am gattin’ on to you. 


And in a quasi-epic of the French Canadian countryside, the 
physical, moral and mental prowess of the Curé of Calumette is 
triumphantly and lovingly celebrated in facile and friendly patois: 


His fader is full-blood Irish, his moder, pure Canayen 

Not often that stock go together, but she’s fine combination, my 
frien’, 

For the Irish is full of the devil, an’ the French got the savoir 
faire, 

Dat’s make it the very good balance an’ tak you mos’ everywhere. 


An’ he know more I’m sure, than the lawyer, an’ there’s many 
poor habitan’ 

Is glad for see Fader O’Hara an’ ax what he think of the law: 

W’en they get little troub’ with each other an’ don’t the best 
thing to do, 

Dat’s make them save plaintee money, and keep the good neigh- 
bor, too. 


T is, therefore, consoling as it is beautiful to realize that several 

doctorates are hidden up the sleeves of the typical pastor. And 
how ridiculous, certainly how unthinking, is the glib prate about 
the lack of leadership and of scholarship from our Catholic 
colleges. These bumptious pronunciamentos are manifest from 
time to time in the epistolary correspondence of our journals. 
Certainly we applaud the efforts for highly specialized training 
in all departments of learning; but we have not waited until a 
letter from some person with a university degree makes the appeal 
over the burial-ground of his recent thesis. And as for leadership, 
of which these groundlings unwittingly clamor, what leadership 
in any community can be equal to that of Bishops and priests. 
Moreover, ninety-nine per cent of the non-Catholics of the 
town consider the Catholic pastor as the leader of civic thought 
and action, as the voice of Christian ideals. Our colleges assist 
mightily in producing these leaders. 


“T want my son first to be a health for the community in which 
he resides,” said a noted surgeon as he explained to the Dean 
of the Harvard Medical School why he had first chosen for his 
son’s training a thorough classical and Catholic College. The 
classical humanities and the grace of God are agents on the best 
advisory board: the parish priest is ever on that board. May we 
take an example from a paragraph by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in his 
scholarly and charming Experiences of a Literary Man. Mr. 
Gwynn wished to seek advice upon a keen domestic problem; and 
first he talked in an academic tone to a Reverend academician. 
“Then I went to another Jesuit house, this time in Ireland; and 
the Rector of Clongowes was a charming, simple old man, like the 
kindliest type of parish priest. It seemed simply impossible 
to enter on such explanations as had come so natural to me in the 
other place, and I said, ‘The truth is, Father B., I’m afraid I’m a 
very bad Christian.’ ‘Ah, now, Mr. Gwynn,’ said he, ‘Don’t 
be too hard on yourself.’ That, I think, settled me to send the 
oldest boy to Clongowes: that, and what it implied. If my chil- 
dren were going to be Catholics, they had better grow up in a 
country where it was normally and naturally the religion of the 
country.”’ It was a learned doctor that was in the office of con- 
sultation, but it was the kindliness of the typical priest that was 
effective with the scholar-visitor. God bless you, Mr. Gwynn. 

“Where are the Fathers?” asked Marshal Foch. Perhaps you 
know the occasion of the query. It was at a grand reception 
given in one of our colleges during the great Marshal’s visit to 
America. Presidents and Rectors of Colleges and Universities 
were in attendance, Reverendi, Reverendiores, Reverendissimi; 
and they hid their simple cassocks under the magnificence of 
caps and gowns and hoods; and when they had passed by with 
their eclectic greetings to the distinguished visitor, he turned to a 
simple Alsatian priest at his side, and whispered, “Ou sont les 
Peres?” God rest you, Marshal Foch. 


ND so, as the Wise Man of old said in Ecclesiastes, there is a 
time for everything. And there is a time and place for the 
honor of the Doctorate. Give it full scope in the Faculty lists of the 
catalogs, especially in mid-Western universities. And the college 
campus should have its festive days for the cap and gown. Even 
the secular processions in the civic auditorium are honored by the 
full equipment. Thus among the Canterbury pilgrims did 
Chaucer see them, the ascetical-looking scholar (a), and the 
kindly priest of zeal for the Gospel (b). 


(a) A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That un-to logik hadd longe y-go .. . 
But loked holwe, and ther-to soberly, 
Ful thredbar was his overest courtepy, 
For he had geten him yet no benefyce, 
Ne was so worldly for to have offyce. 
For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrye. 


(b) (Persoun in the text means parish priest) 
A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a povre Persoun of a toun; 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lerned man a clerk, 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde he preche; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitee ful pacient. 


The zealous priest and the ardent scholar are in our long 
tradition. Quid petis ab ecclesia? What seekest thou from the 
Church, they ask us at the baptismal font; and they continue to 
catechize us to the end, to that blessed end, now and at the hour 
of our death, when they whisper in the growing stillness: 

“Go forth, O Christian Soul, out of this world, in the Name 
of God the Father Almighty Who created thee; in the Name of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God, Who suffered for thee; 
in the Name of the Holy Ghost Who sanctified thee.” 
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Surely the doctor of souls is a welcome administrator of more 
than learned consolation in that hour, and fortunate is our atti- 


tude towards the scene if we can repeat the affectionate words below: 


of the humble habitant towards the faithful Curé: 


I’m only poor habitan’ farme, me, and maybe know nothing at 


all, 


But ther’s one t’ing I’m always wishin’, and dat’s when I get the 


call 


my head: 


For travel the faraway journee, evr’yone on the worl’ mus’ go, 
He'll be wit’ me, the little Curé, ‘fore I’m leavin’ dis place 


For I know I'll be feel more easy, if he’s sittin’ dere by the 
bed, 

An’ he’ll give me the good-bye message, and place his hand on 

An’ I’ll hold, if he only let me, dat hand till the las’, las’ breat’, © 


And bless little Fader O’Hara, the Curé of Calumette. 





Were You a Match-Maker, 
St. Andrew? 


By Helen Walker Homan 


N OW please don’t misunderstand me, 
Saint Andrew. It isn’t that I’m wondering 
whether you were a manufacturer of safety- 
matches. The matches to which I have 
reference are alleged by sceptics to con- 
tain no such element as safety—although 
that is a matter of opinion. Frankly I 
mean, were you one to give a good shove 
to those timid souls hesitating on the awe- 
some brink of matrimony? 

As far as you personally were concerned, 
one of the first called to leave all things 
and follow Him, I rather suspect that 
among those things was no wife. But very 
often it is those who refuse to make 
matches for themselves, who evince the 
most enthusiasm in making them for 
others; so your own suspected bachelor- 
hood offers no alibi. And, while there is 
no Scriptural reference to your interest in 
affaires-de-ceur, tradition would make 
you, in matters romantic, quite as active as 
Saint Valentine himself. 

As you very well know, it has induced, 
since the memory of man runneth not, 
Slavic and German and Russian maidens 
to plead with you, on the eve of your Feast, 
to send them nice husbands. Now it 
would seem that, if you weren’t really 
keenly interested in match-making, this 
custom would not have prevailed over so 
many centuries and in such a diversity of 
lands. I, personally, would give anything 
to know just what you did while on earth 
to justify this faith in your ability to aid 
the love-lorn. 


On Your Own 


UT the Evangelists and the early Fa- 
thers, strangely enough, seemed to 
think such things of little moment—for they 
haven’t left as much as a crumb of evidence 
linking you to lovers. Pages and pages 
have been written about your powers in 
other fields, and justly so—for you were, 
indeed, one of the greatest of the Apostles. 
I don’t know how you’ve felt about it, 


but it has always rather irritated me that 
people have taken this fact so much for 
granted. They have said: ‘‘Why, of course 
Saint Andrew was a great person. How 
could he help but be? Look at his older 
brother!” Just as though two brothers 
couldn’t be very, very different. I think 
they ought at least to give you the credit of 
having achieved your sainthood entirely 
on your own. 


Your Friends 


ET if youand I could ever get our heads 
together, I’m sure we’d agree whole- 
heartedly on one point—that in truth no 
one ever had a more wonderful older bro- 
ther than you—being in fact, none other 
than dear Saint Peter himself. No wonder 
you went gladly to live with him and his 
family in their house in Capharnaum. I 
love to think of you two fishermen, the 
sons of Jona, with those other brothers, 
your partners Saint James and Saint John, 
putting out together in a boat on the Sea of 
Galilee—all with high hopes of a fine catch. 
While I really think it was Saint James 
who, of that partnership, had the greatest 
flair for fishing, I’m convinced that you, 
Saint Andrew, were the most skilled with 
boats. For you seemed to love all things 
pertaining to sailing and the sea. In fact, 
it is said, that in your later life, you actu- 
ally sailed all the seven seas to spread the 
message of your Master before you at 
length laid down your life for Him. 

Of all the Apostolic parents, yours at 
least seemed to know what they were about 
when they named you Andrew; which, 
I’ve learned, signifies ‘‘Valor.’” The 
Master, when He called you, found no 
cause to rename you more suitably—as 
He did in the case of at least two of your 
companions. He knew that throughout 
your long life you would be always, indeed, 
Andrew the Valorous. And although the 
Gospels make no mention of it, I am sure 
that on that time when the Apostles were 





sailing, and He slept in the boat, “‘and 
there came down a storm of wind... 
and they were filled, and were in danger; 
and they came and awakened Him, saying: 
‘Master, we perish,’” that you were the 
least frightened of any. We know that the 
sea held few terrors for you—else why 
should the Russian Royal Navy, as long as 
it existed, have proudly borne your cross 
upon its flag? 

Of course you were, in fact, up until the 
Revolution, the patron-saint of all Russia; 
which was as it should be, for had you not 
once sailed up the River Dnieper and 
planted the Cross on the heights of Kiev? 
It distresses me that after so many cen- 
turies you should recently have been 
supplanted in that country. And, al- 
though personally having had nothing 
whatever to do with it, I blush to remind 
you that they have set up in your place 
one Lenin. At least, publicly—and nicely 
done in ice, I understand. But as to what 
goes on privately, while in no position to 
speak with authority, I’m willing to wager 
a good many rubles that those love-lorn 
Russian maidens still continue to beseech 
you with the full certainty that you will 
listen to them far more sympathetically 
and effectively than will any Lenin! 


You and the Scots 


ONCERNING Scotland, who also 
early chose you for her patron-saint, 

I’ve often wondered just where on earth she 
would ever be without you. Though with 
less reason than Russia (you aresupposed to 


. have actually visited the latter in person, 


but it is said you only sent your bones to 
Scotland—after your death, of course), 
yet has she been far more loyal. As all 
will agree, if the Scotch are anything, they 
are canny, and know a good thing when 
they’ve got it. Ever since that day in the 
year 761, when the monk Regulus, guided 
by a vision (or so runs the Chronicle of the 
Picts and Scots) landed on the rugged, 
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eastern coast of Scotland carrying your 
holy relics, the Scotch have never faltered. 

From the time that you early answered 
their prayers in battle, completely routing 
the foe, they adopted your cross for their 
national banner—and from that day to 
this almost every other male child in the 
country has been christened /Anarew! 
You have certainly repaid their devotion in 
a thousand ways. Perhaps the one most 
appealing to this frivolous generation lies 
in what you have done for them since they 
named their first great golf-links for you. 
They called it the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of Saint Andrew’s—and you, not to 
be outdone, turned right around and made 
them the greatest golfers in the world! 
You are truly a sporting saint—with your 
devotion to sailing, and your sympathy for 
golf—to say nothing of your fearless co- 
operation in your petitioners’ love-affairs! 


Your Inquiring Mind 


UT confidentially, Saint Andrew, I 
very much fear that, as a child, you 
were really rather trying. Nowjust between 
us, isn’t it true that you were one of the sort 
who perpetually ask questions? In spite 
of all your marked virtues, I can’t help 
feeling a certain sympathy for your poor 
mother, who I’m sure was forever hard put 
to it to answer all your queries. Between 
the intellectual strain you thus put upon 
her and her efforts to keep you from ven- 
turing out upon the water in any sort of 
weather, I’m really forced to infer that 
there must have been more “‘comfortable,”’ 
if less interesting children in the neighbor- 
hood. 

It’s plain enough that, when young, 
you had a most inquiring turn of mind— 
otherwise this characteristic would not 
have been so emphasized in the slight 
record we have of your adult life. For in 
practically every mention of you in 
Scripture, lo—you are asking a question! 

Inquisitive concerning all things new, 
it is not surprising that you, with your 
partner Saint John, were among the first 
to set out for Bethania beyond the Jordan, 
to see for yourself what all this was about 
the strange, rugged Prophet clad in the 
skins of wild animals, who had begun to 
baptize in that territory. But when you 
found John the Baptist he was already 
pointing to a Figure greater than he; and 
characteristically quick to take the hint, 
you at once set off with Saint John to 
follow that Figure. 

You can’t deny that when you overtook 
Him, your first words were a question. 
‘Master, where dwellest Thou?” you in- 
quired. Your heart must have warmed at 
His ready welcome. ‘‘Come and see,” 
He replied. And “they came, and saw 
where He abode—and they stayed with 
Him that day.” 

Enough to convince you was that one, 
shining day, wasn’t it, Saint Andrew? 
The next saw you breathlessly rushing off 
to your brother with the glorious news 
that you had found the Messiah. It was 


charming, the way you saw to it that no 
time should be lost in enrolling him also 
under His banner—and how happily you 
both must have returned to -your fishing 
with the assurance that He would soon 
come for you! 


You Didn’t Hesitate 


T last dawned the great day when He, 
passing by the Sea of Galilee, called 
you from your nets to follow Him. Without 
hesitancy and with great joy, you accom- 
panied Him from  thenceforward—but 
nevertheless, you continued to ask ques- 
tions, Saint Andrew. And thus, ‘perhaps, 
kept yourself better informed than any of 
the others. When that great multitude 
followed Him up upon the mountain, and 
having compassion on their hunger, He 
raised to the Twelve the problem of feed- 
ing them, it was only you, Saint Andrew, 
who must have been poking about in the 
crowd, and who could volunteer any ac- 
curate information concerning the state 
of the commissary. 

‘There is a boy here,” you announced, 
“that hath five barley loaves and two 
fishes.” 

Now, if you had only let the matter rest 
there, I wouldn’t accuse you of being a 
perpetual question-mark. But you must 
perforce continue: 

“But what are these among so many?” 

Indeed, you were soon to learn just 
what they were, seeing them miraculously 
transformed into enough to feed five 
thousand, with twelve baskets of fragments 
left over. But did this wonderful lesson 
stop you from asking questions? Not at 
all, for one of the two remaining references 
to you in the Gospels, again definitely 
places you among the curious. You must 
remember the time when your master 
predicted the total destruction of the 
Temple, and you, with three of the others, 
hastily took Him apart, importuning Him: 
“Tell us, when shall these things be? And 
what shall be the sign when all these things 
shall begin to be fulfilled?” The prepon- 
derance of evidence would lead us to be- 
lieve that of that little group, it was your 
own inquisitive mind which suggested 
these queries. 

There also seems to be reason for the 
supposition that the other Apostles, more 
reluctant to make inquiries, often put you 
up to finding out what they wished to 
know. I can almost hear them saying: 
“Now, Andrew, you ask Him!” 

Certain it is, that at the time of that last 
tragic festival day in Jerusalem, when the 
works of your Master were on everyone’s 
tongue, and the city was full of pilgrims 
from all parts, ‘‘and there were certain 
Gentiles among them,” who “therefor 
came to Philip ... and desired him, 
saying: ‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’” that 
“Philip cometh and telleth Andrew.” 
He knew that you would have no hesi- 
tancy in asking the Master if He would 
receive them. 

Indeed, Saint Andrew, the more I think 


about you, the more I realize that you 
were perhaps the most useful, in practical 
ways, of all the Twelve. I see you as the 
head of the information bureau—and one 
who, if he didn’t know at the time, would 
soon find out! If making a journey, I’m 
sure you had no silly pride in being reluct- 
ant to ask directions of strangers; and I 
even imagine that you could inquire her 
age of a lady with such perfect sang-froid 
that she’d be startled into telling you— 

But I think you must have grown a little 
weary, as you grew older (in truth, the 
sum of half your labors after your Lord’s 
Resurrection, would have sent to an early 
grave a dozen other men!) for, while I am 
loath to mention it, I seem to see a little 
tendency cropping up toward raising 
objections. 

Well, no wonder—after all you had been 
through in those first years, when you had 
toiled so valiantly to establish the Church 
in Judea; and later, after you had taken 
your chances with the rest, in casting lots 
for the scene of your first foreign mission. 

The authorities differ as to exactly which 
land fell to you; but Origen, Eusebius, 
Saint Gregory of Nazianus, Chrysostom 
and Sophronius, Theodoret, and Nice- 
phorus, have all ventured an opinion on 
the matter—and between them, they would 
have you the most widely traveled of all 
the Apostles. For you are credited with 
having evangelized Scythia, Epirus, Achaia, 
Hellas, Cappadocia, Galatia, Bithynia, 
Byzantium, Thrace, Macedonia, and Thes- 
saly! To say nothing of the legend which 
claims that you labored in the ‘“‘land of the 
Anthropophagi,” the “‘land of the Kurds,” 
and the “land beyond the Oasis” —which 
latter does, indeed, sound like the jump- 
ing-off place! Personally, I believe you 
visited all of them; at least all that you 
could reach by boat. 


You and Matthias 


S for this inclination of yours toward 
raising objections, while it’s true that 
it is recounted only in the apocryphal ac- 
counts, nevertheless it is not entirely uncon- 
vincing. “‘The Acts of Andrew and Mat- 
thias” states that, when you were busy 
preaching in Achaia, your fellow-Apostle, 
Saint Matthew, laboring in far-away Myrmi- 
donia (pour soul, he had unhappily drawn a 
cannibal-country in the lottery!) suddenly 
found himself in awkward difficulties. 
The first you knew of it, was when your 
Lord appeared, and announced that Mat- 
thew was imprisoned by the Myrmi- 
donians. ‘For yet three days,’”’ you were 
told, “‘and the men of the city will bring 
him forth and slay him for their food.” 
You were bidden to set sail at once with 
your disciples, and go to his aid. You 
seemed to look somewhat dubiously upon 
this proposition. “My Lord,” you de- 
murred, “‘I shall not be able to accomplish 
the journey thither before the limited pe- 
riod of the three days; but send Thine angel 
quickly, that he may bring him out thence; 
for Thou knowest, Lord, that I also am 
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flesh, and shall not be able to go there 
quickly.” 

Why, Saint Andrew! Didn’t you know 
better by this time? But your objections 
availed naught, and you were commanded 
to “‘rise up early and go down to the sea,” 
with your disciples. Rather reluctantly, 
I fear, you went—and there you found a 
nice little boat waiting, manned by three 
sailors. 


Did You Suspect? 


HEY told you they were bound for 

Myrmidonia; whereupon youadmitted 
that you also had a mission there, but that, 
being disciples of Jesus Christ, you were 
rather cramped for funds, and could pay 
no passage-money. The pilot replied that 
he preferred such passengers to those who 
could pay in gold, and forthwith invited 
you to step aboard. 

Then must have begun the most extra- 
ordinary voyage that you, experienced sea- 
man though you were, had ever known. 
Refreshments were brought up from the 
hold, the pilot saying kindly: “Rise up, 
Brother, with thy friends; partake of food.” 
One gathers that your poor disciples were 
not able to avail themselves of the invita- 
tion, having, it would seem, a touch of 
mal-de-mer, for the account states “they 
were not able to answer a word, for they 
were in distress because of the sea.” But 
not you, the born sailor! I can see you 
eating heartily. 

When presently you came into lovely, 
placid waters, it would seem that the 
pilot’s method of steering fascinated you. 
Characteristically, you sought informa- 
tion: 

‘Tell me, O man, and show me the skill 
of thy steering; for I have never seen any 
man so steering in the sea, as I now see 
thee. For sixteen years have I sailed the 
sea, and behold, this is the seventeenth; 
and I have not seen such skill; for truly the 
boat is just as if on land. Show me, then, 
young man, thy skill.” 

But the pilot seemed to be much more 
interested in asking questions about your 
own work as an Apostle, than he was in 
discussing his seamanship. After a de- 
lightful talk, your host “bent down his 
head upon one of the sailors and was quiet”’ 
—and you and your disciples were also 
seon fast asleep. How startled you must 
have been, Saint Andrew, to awaken and 
find yourself safely landed on the shores of 
Myrmidonia! The account states that 
then only did you realize that the boat had 
been handled by angels, and piloted by 
none other than your Master. But I feel 
sure that you must have had your sus- 
picions all along. ; 

Apparently your objections had by this 
time completely vanished, for we are told 
that soon you were making the Sign of the 
Cross over Saint Matthew’s prison, and 
that the guards fell unconscious as the 
doors swung open. You must have been a 
bit surprised by the sight that greeted you, 
Saint Andrew. There was the prison, full 


of quaking victims, each awaiting his turn 
to be plumped into the cannibals’ caul- 
dron—and there in the midst of them sat 
poor Saint Matthew, actually singing (no 
doubt, to keep his courage up!). “And 
having gone in, he found Matthew sitting 
and singing, and seeing him, he stood up 
and they saluted each other with a holy 
kiss.” 


| reer, \ 
No Room 


By Richard A. Welfle, S.J. 


HE stars were merrily twinkling, 
And all the world was still, 
Save for a ram-bell’s tinkling 
’Midst the flock on a neighboring 
hill, 


When heaven’s casements parted, 
And down through the spinning 
spheres 
An angel host came winging, 
And an angel throng came singing; 
Glad tidings came they bringing, 
And hope for the sorrowing years. 


Lo, this was the night of God’s tryst 
With the nations long forlorn. 
But alas, men had no room for Christ 

The night when He was born. 


Yet heaven’s casements parted, 
That promise of old to fulfill, 
And the angel host came winging, 
And an angel throng came singing; 
Glad tidings came they bringing 
To men who refuse Him still. 


Ve 


When You Didn’t Object 


ADMIRE greatly the dispatch with 

which you at once freed all the pris- 
oners, sent Saint Matthew safely off on a 
cloud, and yourself set about converting the 
city. The former feats were easy, com- 
pared to the latter; for apparently the 
Myrmidonians were a tough lot. 

I shudder at the way they dragged you 
about the streets for three days until your 
“flesh stuck to the ground” and your 
blood “flowed like water.” But I rejoice 
that eventually you were released, and 
were even able to make a few converts. 
However, your hosts had been, to say the 
least, somewhat nerve-racking; and no 
wonder you were anxious to see the last of 
them! 

It was just too bad that when you tried 
vc make a quick get-away out of the city- 


gates, your Lord suddenly appeared and 
directed you to remain within seven extra 
days. Poor Saint Andrew! Here again 
(and certainly not unreasonably this time) 
you raised an objection. “I must go to 
my disciples,” you protested. But I’m 
glad to see that you ended, as usual, in 
doing as you were told. 

But at least there was one time, Saint 
Andrew, when you raised no objection, nor 
asked any question—a time when you 
were so gloriously acquiescent that I’m 
sure your Master completely forgave you 
any previous obstructionism. That was 
when you met your martyrdom. We are 
told that, imprisoned by the pro-consul, 
Aegeas, in Patras of Achaia, where you 
had a host of converts, you were con- 
demned to die for refusing to render 
homage to the pagan gods. It seems, also, 
that your thorough conversion of Maxi- 
milla, the pro-consul’s wife, as well as of 
Stratocles, his brother, had so enraged 
7&geas that he took pleasure in planning 
the most lingering death he could devise. 
I often think of you, as you were led forth 
on that bleak November day, in the year 
A.D. 60, and beheld a cross at the place of 
execution. 


You Embrace the Cross 


HERE were no objections now—you 

surprised all by breaking away from 
the guards and rushing joyously to embrace 
your cross. It mattered not to you, that 
this cross was slightly different in shape, 
from the one of Calvary, upon which He 
had died. It was yet a cross. A®geas had 
ordered it shaped like an X, so that you 
might be stretched as upon a rack—the 
better to be devoured by the wild dogs he 
meant to set upon you. But the wild dogs 
had more decency than he. They left you 
unmolested—and there you hung for three 
days, happily smiling, and preaching to 
the people, who at length, recognizing 
your sanctity, grew bitter against the 
tyrant and demanded your release. 

It was quite like A°geas, when the mob 
threatened him, to order his soldiers to 
take you down—but that was the last 
thing you wanted. You prayed to be 
allowed to complete your martyrdom; and 
the hands that reached up to unbind you 
fell helplessly at their owners’ sides. And 
so you died, murmuring: “Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, and was crucified’’—the 
phrase which tradition credits you with 
having contributed to the Apostles’ 
Creed. ’ 

Dear Saint Andrew, in view of all this, 
I hope you won’t mind my mentioning 
that little tendency of yours toward 
raising objections. It occurs to me, rather 
late to be sure, that, in doing so, I only 
display that I possess the self-same trait. 
Why should I, forsooth, raise objections 
because you raised objections? However, 
I think I shall do so anyway. For it’s such 
a comforting thought to have—that I 
share something in common, if only a 
frailty, with Saint Andrew the Valorous! 
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HY CATHOLICS BELIEVE. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J., Litt.D. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Father Scott’s new book, Why Catholics 
Believe,‘is neither especially original nor 
does it attempt to examine and answer the 
more subtle metaphysical attacks upon the 
Faith. It is merely one of many attempts 
to give a perfectly plain outline of the doc- 
trines of the Church and the common-sense 
reasons for believing in them. This was 
the author’s purpose—a most important 
purpose be it noted—and he has accom- 
plished it most effectively. 

Not long ago a Catholic lecturer re- 
marked that philosophy would never rest 
satisfied until it had justified common 
sense, and if this be true, as it most 
undoubtedly is, then it is just this common 
sense that is needed in a world from whose 
contemporary thought it seems to have 
fled. A large percentage of men today 
have entirely abandoned any common-sense 
judgment on the value of evidence. They 
prate of things that ‘‘can” or “cannot” 
be believed on the strength of some in- 
sufficiently examined dogma, believing 
anything that may be told them about the 
interior of an atom, though no one has 
ever seen an atom—let alone its interior— 
and rejecting the plainest testimony 
about anything that they loosely call 
religious. It is to vague thinkers such as 
these, and there are plenty of them within 
the Church itself, that Father Scott’s 
book should come as something like a re- 
freshing cold douche to their reason and, 
if anyone urge that there are already many 
such books, the reply is that there cannot 
be too many. 


HARLES CARROLL OF CAR- 
ROLLTON. By Joseph Gurn. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. $3.50. 


It is a curious circumstance that until 
now, a century after his death and nearly 
two centuries after his birth, no life of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and the most 
prominent Catholic citizen of his time, 
should have appeared. He was a man of 
great personal endowments and exercised 
no inconsiderable influence upon the course 
of events in this country, and a debt of 
gratitude is owing to Mr. Gurn for supply- 
ing this grave omission in the annals of 
the country. 

As a writer Mr. Gurn has an easy flowing 
and vivacious style, and it is pleasant to 
follow him as he leads us through the 
stirring events of that period of great 
change and crisis. He is, as he should be, 
a great admirer of his subject, though he 
often disagrees most strongly with him in 
the matter of his opinions, especially where 
these relate to foreign diplomacy. Indeed, 
perhaps the only blemish to an otherwise 
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delightful biography is the author’s too 
strong insistence on his own point of view. 
But this need not disturb us greatly; after 
all it is permissible to take a somewhat less 
extreme view than that of either Charles 
Carroll or Mr. Gurn. 

The book is very attractively bound and 
beautifully printed and is enriched by a 
number of portraits of the subject and a 
view of his beautiful Maryland home. We 
confess to have fallen quite in love with 
the portrait that forms the frontispiece. 
It represents the distinguished signer “in 
his later years,” and he lived to be ninety- 
five. Would that we might all grow old so 
beautifully. 


HE VIRTUE OF TRUST. By Paul 
de Jaegher, S.J. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York. $2.75. 


This series of meditations on the virtue 
of trust comes to us from an author in far- 
off India and serves to remind us of the 
strong development of Catholic spiritual 
life in the antipodes of which every day we 
are inspired by new evidences. It reminds 
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us, of course, of much more than this for 
these meditations carry a powerful per- 
suasive quality and rightly take their 
place among the best devotional works of 
the present day. There is, indeed, about 
them something of- the directness and 
simplicity of an earlier period and their 
subject is an inspiring one. The work is 
dedicated to St. Teresa of the Child Jesus 
whose crowning virtue was her perfect 
trust and of whom our author says that 
in our day she has been the most perfect 
exemplar. It should be a pleasant duty 
on the part of American Catholics to wel- 
come from a distant shore this stranger 
with a familiar face. 


IMES, SACRED AND PROFANE. 
By H. D.C. Pepler. Saint Domin- 
ic’s Press, Ditching Common, England. 


$5.00. 


Mimicry, the art of conveying in dumb- 
show actions and events, enjoys an an- 
tiquity rivalling that of the spoken word. 
From the common intercourse of men it 
has been largely displaced by the more 
flexible vehicle of speech, but in one realm 
at least—that of the drama—it has held 
its own as an equal or, perhaps, superior 
partner and in one form, that of the 
mime or pantomime, it carries on alone, 
so precise and eloquent has it become. In 
its development it has always been closely 
related to the dance, which borrowed from 
it the definition necessary to realism, 
while bestowing in return the emotional 
content of rhythm. 

When, under the driving force of the 
awakened Christian spirit, the Church was 
developing the sublime art of her ritual, 
the drama with its components of action 
and speech became the chosen mode of 
conveying to the minds of the people the 
significance of its central act, for the Mass 
itself is a drama and the greatest of dramas. 

But the celebration of the Mass was not 
the only drama to which the Church re- 
sorted in teaching the people, and very 
early there was developed a whole system 
of liturgical, mystery and miracle plays 
which, through a slow process of seculariza- 
tion, grew into all that we think of as the 
modern dramatic art. But it persevered 
also to some extent in its purely religious 
form, and today there is a strong movement 
towards its revival. 

The present volume, Mimes, Sacred and 
Profane, a masterpiece itself of the printer’s 
and bookmaker’s art, contains a collec- 
tion of old dramas at one time popular in 
England, arranged by Mr. H. D. C. Pepler 
in the form of mimes, or dumb-shows, 
for use in churches and elsewhere and with 
clear and detailed instructions for their 
performance. Mr. Pepler is an authority 
on his subject, and it is to be anticipated 
that this charming work may serve as a 
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stimulus to the growing interest in this 
great art. The work appears now in a 
limited edition but, perhaps, we may hope 
for a more popular form later on. 


CCORDING TO CARDINAL NEW- 
MAN: THE LIFE oF CHRIST AND THE 
MIssIoN oF His CHURCH AS TOLD BY JOHN 
HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. Compiled by 
A. K. Maxwell. The Dial Press, New 
York. $2.00. 


The compilation of this book was a 
highly original idea on the part of Mr. 
Maxwell who has taken excerpts from the 
writings of the great Cardinal and so 
arranged them as to form a consecutive 
series of comments on the life of Our Lord 
from a pre-Incarnation period, through 
His earthly life to its continuation in the 
life of His Church. The result is a most 
delightful work, for the author has chosen 
surely and well, which should recommend 
itself to the all but numberless admirers of 
Newman. Mr. Maxwell is to be con- 
gratulated. 


HE QUESTION AND THE AN- 

SWER. By Hilaire Belloc. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, New York. 
$1.25 

This volume from the pen of Hilaire 
Belloc is issued as one of the valuable 
“Science and Culture Series” now being 
published by the Bruce Company under 
the general editorship of the Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., Ph.D., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. It is something of a departure 
from Mr. Belloc’s usual hunting ground, 
being a closely reasoned exposition of the 
rational basis of Catholic belief, but is 
none the less a magnificent specimen of 
the author’s great powers as an apologist. 
It is divided into three parts and an 
epilogue—none longer than a fair-sized 
chapter—entitled respectively The Great 
Question, Whether God Is, The Witness to 
Revelation and A Summary of the Catholic 
Position. The great question we learn is 
“Quid Sum?” “What Am I?” and from 
that point of departure, the whole close- 
knit frame of logic is built up. 

Mr. Belloc’s treatment of the difficult 
matter of the ‘‘ proof” of God’s existence is 
masterly. Can the existence of God be 
proved? It can, but he abandons the 
usual classical form of it as of God as the 
necessary efficient cause because, as he 
truly states the ‘‘modern mood,” which he 
is confuting, denies the relation of cause 
and effect. Yes, improbable as it may 
seem, to this surprising vagary has the 
modern mind come. But Mr. Belloc has 
an answer. He restates the answer in the 
form of the “Nothingness of Nothing- 
ness,” or as out of nothing nothing comes. 

This type of reasoning always requires 
the possession of a mind capable of per- 
ceiving logical connections on the part of 
the reader, but in this particular case it is 
safe to say that the average man need 
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never find himself in the least out of his 
depth, and that at the cost of a little close 
attention the whole argument is well 
within his grasp. After all it is a fallacy to 
suppose that the average mind is unable 
to cope with the fundamental truths of 
philosophy or metaphysics. These are, 
in fact, simple, and when the reader finds 
himself graveled it is the fault of the 
author’s expression. There is no fault 
with Mr. Belloc’s clearness of expression, 
and this is what gives to this volume its 
great value. Another point: Mr. Belloc, 
as always, is writing with his eye on cur- 
rent opposition to the Faith that is of most 
effect, and this gives an added importance 
to the book as offering to the Catholic 
the most pointed replies to the Church’s 
antagonists. None of us can afford not 
to read it. 


FTER FIVE O’CLOCK. By Eliza- 
beth Corbett. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 


Elizabeth Corbett’s new novel, After 
Five O'Clock, is a picture, or purports to be 
a picture, of New York life. We do not 
care much for the picture though it may 
well be a true one. New York life evi- 
dently is so vastly complex and made up 
of so many diverse and even contradictory 
elements that half a million stories might 
be written, all different and all very prob- 
ably true. Some of these would doubtless 
be pleasant, some noble, some, on the 
contrary, ignoble and debased—there is 
room for a lot of things in New York— 
though most of our modern “best sellers” 
like to dwell on the ignoble and debased 
to the exclusion of everything else. After 
Five O’Clock is not one of these, though 
very likely it may prove a best seller, yet 
neither does it give us an impression of 
anything above crass materialism. The 
manner in which the characters conduct 
their lives seems to involve no ideals 
whatever, though they all lead a perfectly 
respectable, even exemplary, existence, 
and their standards seem wholly based on 
expediency, save where Cupid takes a hand 
in the plot and even he does nothing very 
alarming. 

Eleanor Adams, the heroine, has ‘“‘ar- 
rived.” Eight years before she had come 
to New York from Wisconsin, where she 
had taken a course in an art school (all 
the people who really amount to anything 
in New York have come there from the 
Middle West, we are informed), and now 
she is the head of her own business, interior 
decoration, with offices on Madison Avenue 
and more work than she can easily handle. 
The fashionable and élite of the city flock 
to her so that their homes may be made 
beautiful, and she is thoroughly well es- 
tablished and secure. Eleanor Adams has 
arrived, that is the most important fact 
about her. But after five o’clock she 
downs tools, as it were, and will have noth- 
ing to do with business until nine o’clock 
the next morning. In the intervening 
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hours her thoughts and actions are con- 
cerned with a different world, the world of 
friends and love and matrimony. Very 
right too in the case of a charming and 
beautiful woman of thirty-three, yet the 
habit of thinking in terms of profit and 
loss injects itself into this phase of her life 
more than she suspects, we fancy. 

Like Penelope she has suitors, only three 
of whom count. There is Joe, “‘Old Joe,” 
as she calls him, who is perpetually pro- 
posing only to be as perpetually rejected. 
Then there is Gregory Gates, the widower 
with two children, and there is Stan who, in 
a more literal sense, has only just arrived 
in New York, not “arrived” in the suc- 
cessful world of business. What is Eleanor 
to do? Old Joe is like an old shoe, she 
adores going to dinner with him and all 
that sort of thing; life with him would be 
comfortable, too comfortable, perhaps, for 
romance. Gregory Gates is tall, handsome 
and romantic, just the right age for Eleanor 
and very devoted. His one fault is over 
generosity to his relatives and “in-laws.” 
Stan is devoted too, a clever kid who 
doubtless will “arrive” in time (he comes 
from the Middle West), but Eleanor has a 
friend who is a terrible example of what 
happens to women who marry men younger 
than themselves. What shall Eleanor do? 
It is a battle between expediency and love 
and she decides it—but you had better 
find out for yourself. It is a good story 
and the characters are real personalities, 
but you will seek from cover to cover and 
find no reference to any standard beyond 
expediency and love. 


CROSS THREE CENTURIES. By 
Sister Saint Ignatius, D.C. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $4.00. 


Across Three Centuries is the title under 
which Sister St. Ignatius of the Daughters 
of the Cross has given ys a very complete 
history of her Order and of the valuable 
work it has done in the education of 
Catholic youth. It was founded in the 
year 1625 and, like so many of the teaching 
Orders, passed through a period of great 
difficulty when on more than one occasion 
its very existence was threatened. At the 
time of its origin there was no thought of 
its becoming an order at all or of its spread- 
ing beyond the little town where it was 
born. 

This town was Roye in the Province of 
Picardy, France, and the original motive 
which drew together a few ladies into a 
group of teachers was merely that of 
supplying the place of a recreant teacher 
driven from the little public school because 
0; gross irregularities of conduct. It was 
their success as teachers, coupled with the 
jealous persecution of unworthy enemies, 
which nearly resulted in their dispersal, 
that drew the attention of outsiders to 
them and finally secured them a powerful 
protector in the person of Madame de 
Villeneuve of Paris. Though obliged to 
leave the scene of their first labors, Mme. 
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de Villeneuve was able to establish them 
elsewhere, and it became evident that, 
in order to secure their permanence, it was 
necessary to give them the more official 
character of a religious congregation. 

While more than a third of the volume is 
devoted to the birth and development of 
the Order in its native France, Sister St. 
Ignatius is especially concerned with its 
growth and progress in America where 
it was transplanted about the middle of the 
nineteenth century and where, in spite of 
many difficulties and vicissitudes, it has 
flourished greatly. 

This work is one of a large number of 
histories that have appeared recently 
dealing with the development of religious 
orders in this country, and should be wel- 
comed as another chapter in the story of 
the Church in America and as one more 
testimony to the great debt we owe to 
France in the matter of the perpetuation 
and spread of the Faith. 


T THE FEET OF THE DIVINE 
MASTER. By the Rev. Anthony 
Huonder, S.J. Fourth (final) Series. B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis. $2.25. 


This is the fourth and final volume of 
Short Meditations for Busy Priests pub- 
lished under the above title and takes up 
the Incarnation and Youth of Our Lord 
as its theme. Those who are already 
familiar with the writings of Father 
Huonder, will recall that the preceding 
volumes dealt with the Public Life of Our 
Lord, the Passion and the Resurrection 
respectively, and will be interested to know 
that the material for the present volume 
was found among the author’s papers 
after his death. 

While intended especially for priests, 
these short meditations will recommend 
themselves to the devout generally, both 
for the strong and sincere devotional 
spirit that informs them and the simplicity 
of the language in which they are expressed. 

The reverend author takes up his sub- 
ject in detail, dividing his work into thir- 
teen parts, each of which is further sub- 
divided into a number of short chapters, 
and the whole develops along an historical 
as well as a devotional plan. There is an 
introductory section dealing with the 
sources of the Divine story and the myster- 
ies connected with the childhood of Jesus, 
and, with this as a starting point, His life 
is followed in detail up to and including 
His Baptism by John at the Jordan. 

The four volumes make up a valuable 
contribution to contemporary devotional 
literature and deserve to be widely read 
and appreciated. 
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HRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZA- 

TION. By Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. The Paulist Press, New York. 
$1.00. 


The lance of Father Gillis, a trenchant 
weapon which needs no introduction to 
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Catholics here, is again laid in rest in the 
Church’s cause. The branch of apologetics 
chosen by Father Gillis is one that is 
growing more familiar to American Catho- 
lics and has enlisted many doughty champi- 
ons. It may be called the historical 
method and consists, not of a closely 
reasoned formal defence of doctrine, but of 
a more discoursive review of the mighty 
influence of the Faith upon society and 
its individual members, and a comparison 
of society thus influenced with the other 
cultures of the world. 

This method is of the more effect today, 
because there seems to be a wide-spread 
prejudice against reading anything that 
requires even the mildest form of mental 
exercise such as is involved in following a 
logical sequence of cause and effect. This 
is as true in the realm of science as it is 
in those of philosophy and theology. Men 
are avid of hearing the results of experi- 
ments—the more astounding the better— 
provided they are not troubled to experi- 
ment themselves. 

Now it may be said in all reverence that 
the Church is God’s experiment in the 
world of men possessed of free will, and it 
becomes the business of the modern 
apologist to show us the glorious result of 
this greatest of experiments, one that has 
already lasted two thousand years and is 
not ended yet. 

This is the object of Father Gillis’ new 
volume on Christianity and Civilization, 
and he goes about in an original manner. 
He begins with the proposition that, 


though civilization is both older and wider 
than Christianity, the latter has brought 
into the world certain new elements that 
have raised the culture affected by it to 
a higher plane than is otherwise possible. 

The first chapter is devoted to a general 
survey of the civilizations of the world with 
their successes and failures equally em- 
phasized, after which he proceeds to take 
up some of the special virtues of Christian 
belief one by one and trace their effect 
upon society and its members. 

It is admirably, though briefly done— 
a great theme in a nut shell. There is but 
one point in the author’s effort to which 
any exception might be taken, a point, 
not of matter, but of manner. Father 
Gillis is prone to write a little “down” 
to his readers, who rise from their perusal 
with something of the feeling of leaving a 
classroom where.they have been lectured 
to by a beloved and admired teacher. 
Now it is doubtless very good for the soul 
to be made to feel like a child, everi a child 
in a classroom, but it is doubtful if this is 
the happiest manner for an essayist. The 
suggestion, however, is very slight and 
subtle, and it would be ingratitude to quar- 
rel with our author who has here given us so 
much that is powerful and true. The work 
deserves and should have a large public. 


AINT VINCENT DE PAUL: A 
GUIDE FOR PRIESTS. Translated 
from the French of Abbé Arnaud d’Angel 
by Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 


The title of this book is, perhaps, a trifle 
misleading. It is not, as one is apt to 
suppose in opening it, a life of St. Vincent, 
but rather, a series of commentaries on the 
teaching of the Saint, largely illustrated 
by quotations from him, on the various 
problems and difficulties of the priest. 
The work is divided into fourteen chap- 
ters, each dealing with a particular problem 
in his life such as doubts of vocation, his 
studies, his function as an educator, his 
duties to society, etc., etc. The strong 
and encouraging advice of St. Vincent is 
very clearly and fully explained and com- 
mented upon by the Abbé Arnaud d’Angel, 
and in this excellent translation should 
prove of great value to the discouraged and 
to the steadfast alike. 
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A Book Every Catholic Should Read 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By L. J. SEMPER, S.T.B. 


Member of the Faculty of Columbia College, 
Dubuque, lowa 
Author of A Shakespeare Study Guide, etc. 


N this book of timely and stimulating 
essays, Father Semper applies the touch- 
stone of Catholic culture to current trends 


in science, literature and education. The 
rapprochement of religion and science, the fallacies 
of pseudo-science, fe. Mencken, John Gals- 
worthy, the theater in Become the educational 
poorer of Oxford University, the higher train- 
ing of girls, and other topics, are discussed against 
a background of Catholicism. The two essays 
which are devoted to H. L. Mencken constitute 
a keen and comprehensive appraisal of this pub- 
licist as a rhetorician and a philosopher. On such 
topics as the German theater, the Oxford system, 
the emergence of the Irish Free State, and religious 
conditions in present-day Europe, ‘the author 
writes from observation and experience. This 
book is the work of a Catholic apologist, who pos- 
sesses a lively sense of the incongruous and a spirited 
style. ‘‘We are inclined,” says the Catholic World, 
“to envy the students of this Professor of English 
in Columbia College, Dubuque, whose writings 

proclaim him so well fitted for his task.” 
$2.10 Postage Paid 


The Edward O’Toole Company 
65 Barclay St. New York, N. Y. 
Our Complete Catalogue Sent Upon Request 





NTER SAINT ANTHONY. By 
Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 
St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson. $2.50. 


The life of St. Anthony of Padua was of 
that full, varied and vivid kind, typical 
of the great saints of his stirring period and 
offering almost unlimited material for 
original treatment by writers through the 
centuries. Not so many of them have 
taken advantage of the opportunity but 
that we welcome each new volume on this 
fascinating subject. That welcome in the 
case of the present volume, however, must 
suffer some qualification. 

Father O’Brien, the author, has many 
strong points as a writer and biographer; 
he has a rapid, clear, and convincing style 
with a distinct touch of the dramatic 
which should render it popular, and he adds 
to this sufficient scholarship to draw a 
correct picture of the times with which to 
furnish an attractive background for the 
striking figure of his hero, and to trace the 
elementary factors that led up to the crisis 
or, rather, the series of crises that were 
shaking Christendom in the early thir- 
teenth century. This much can be truly 
said, but we cannot go further. We have 
here a drawing, deft and clever in treat- 
ment, but no more than an outline of one 
of the most vivid figures of a period in 
which such figures were to be found in 
every land and almost every province. 

But the author never seems to get be- 
yond this outline. When we close the book 
on the last page we do not feel that we 
have reached to the soul of either the 
Saint or his age. There is not that insight 
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UNDER HIS SHADOW 


Devotional Studies in the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


By the 
Rev. Francis Shea, C. P. 


This beautiful book on Christ Cruci- 
fied is made up of a series of excep- 
tional papers which the author originally 
contributed to THE SIGN. 


So laudatory were the commenda- 
tions they elicited on their first appear- 
ance that we decided to reprint them in 
book form. 


There is an unction in these pages that 
will warm the heart with love for Our 
Redeemer. Lay Catholics are sure to 
welcome this book and it should prove 
a valuable addition to the ascetical 
library of priests and religious com- 
munities. 


Price $1.60 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 











which makes us feel that we have come to 
know the man. Father O’Brien tells us at 
the outset, that he wishes to avoid the 
making of a mere figure for admiration, a 
statue to be praised in its niche, but to 
show that, with all his extraordinary vir- 
tues, St. Anthony was a very human man 
like ourselves. 

He has not given us a statue, it is true, 
but we look in vain also for the man and 
find in place a series of screen pictures, 
lively but flat. There is very little doubt 
but that many will read it with enjoyment, 
but it does not seem probable that it will 
add much of vital importance to our ap- 
preciation of St. Anthony. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. Chambers have the same 
virtues and the same faults as the text, 
only in a more extreme form and with, 
alas, another fault added. The writing 
is never touched with sentimentality. 
We cannot say so much for the illustrations. 


ATHER McSHANE OF MARY- 

KNOLL. By James Edward Walsh, 
Vicar Apostolic of Kingmoon. The Dial 
Press, New York. $1.00. 


The task of the missions in China is so 
vast in magnitude and so_ incredibly 
difficult in detail, that only those inflamed 
by a supernatural purpose could persevere 
with hope. 

A nation numbering four hundred mil- 
lion, speaking a multitude of dialects all 
of extreme difficulty to the stranger, 
against whom it has an ingrained and long- 
fostered prejudice, possessed of an age-old 
and firmly established system of ideals and 
usages, alien at almost every point, its 
various sections continuously at war and 
dwelling in a land where communication 
is next to impossible, presents a face to the 
missionary before which the  stoutest 
heart may well quail. 

Until the coming of Christian teachers 
those who have attempted to change the 
thought and customs of the Chinese have 


largely done so at the point of the sword— 
that sharp argument understood by all 
men—yet even the old ferocious conquerors 
met with but partial success. In spite of 
vicissitudes, China remains the old China 
in all essentials. 

The sweet persuasiveness of Christ is 
another matter, however. Though its 
effects may not be immediately apparent, 
they are indubitably making headway and, 
through the ceaseless efforts of devoted 
men and women, the dawn of a day seems 
actually approaching when China may be 
changed indeed. Not, of course, from 
being Chinese, but to a new and revived 
people, a new China that may well be- 
come one of the great champions of the 
Church in years to come. 

It is of the life and heroic death of one 
of the indefatigable apostles to that great 
ancient land, of Father Daniel L. McShane, 
of Columbus, Indiana, and Maryknoll, 
New York, that the present story treats. 
Father McShane was the first priest or- 
dained at Maryknoll, which, in turn, was 
the first established training house for 
priests in the foreign field in the United 
States. He was also one of the early mis- 
sionaries sent out from there to engage in 
the spiritual warfare for the salvation of 
China and his efforts bore most important 
fruit. 

The author, the Right Reverend James 
Edward Walsh, Vicar Apostolic of Kong- 
moon, was a classmate and associate in 
the missionary field, as well as a personal 
friend of Father McShane, and writes both 
of his friend and of their mutual work as 
one deeply familiar. His book deals with 
its subject at considerable length and is 
valuable both as a personal document of 
discernment, and as giving a picture of the 
Chinese problem calculated to awaken 
interest and enthusiasm. 


WENTY-FIVE IN IRELAND. By 
John J. O’Connor. Brent Knold 
Press, New York. $2.50. 


This is the story by an Irishman of a 
trip through Ireland, an unpremeditated 
trip through Ireland. We feel astonished 
at Mr. O’Connor. He actually started on 
a journey through Europe with the in- 


tention—the intention, mind you—of 
leaving Ireland out. He tells us: ‘‘When I 
left home I seriously and fully intended to 
see all Europe, Ireland excepted, in two 
months.” But he had a change of heart, 
and all he saw of the rest of Europe was a 
fleeting glimpse of England as he made 
tracks across that country for Holy- 
head and the boat for Ireland. 

But if he began his journey in truly 
terrible manner—for an Irishman—he 
begins his story in the most approved 
style. His book, which he announces as 
his first—we almost have our doubts—he 
informs us “is neither astounding, nor 
magnificent, nor thrilling, nor powerful, 
nor seductive, nor colossal, nor extraordi- 
nary, nor incredible.” 

With one of those adjectives his readers 
may be disposed to quarrel. They will 
be surely disposed to call it seductive, and 
all we can say is that we hope it will seduce 
them to part with many a purchase price. 


GARLAND OF GRACES. By Ed- 
ward F. Garesché, S.J. The Edward 
J. O’Toole ‘Company, New York. 


This tiny volume consists of sixty odd 
short religious lyrics, notable for their 
piety and for the sincere devotion expressed 
in them. The matter contained in them 
is, as might be expected from the author, 
exceptionable, but for their manner we 
cannot say so much. Father Garesché does 
not indeed fall into many of the errors to 
be found in modern verse. With his meter 
no fault is to be found and he avoids the 
crass sentimentality that we often feel as 
a disfigurement to the ideas it is intended to 
express, but we must confess to a sense of 
disappointment at finding them decidedly 
trite. There are some exceptions, it is true. 
“Our Lady of the Night,” for example, 
strikes a somewhat more original note. 

Father Garesché is not so happy in 
this excursion into the fields of poesy as 
he is when more at home in his own ex- 
cellent prose. The Faith, it is true, is 
man’s one consolation but it is something 
besides; it is a spur of steel to goad us out 
of sloth, a sword of flame to rouse us, and 
it seems a pity that so many versifiers for- 
get every aspect of it but the first. 
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I Talk to Myself 


AN INFORMAL MEDITATION BY THE EDITOR 


ROM time to time I have been 
St asked: Is it really worth while 
to work so hard and to sacrifice 
so much for the conversion of the 
Chinese people? 
I answer: IT IS. 
There is no such thing as nationality 


with God, neither does He draw any. 


color line. 

Why should I? 

My Lord Jesus Christ died for the 
Chinese as well as for me. They have 
as much right to His Redemption as I 
myself have. 

If I really love Him,.I will do what 
I can for the salvation of ail souls. 

Nor will I count the cost. Nor will 
I be disappointed if the results of my 
work are meagre. 

Duty and today are mine. Results 
and the future are with God. 

I have a personal obligation to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of Christ. I have 
today to do that dtty in. 

In doing it I become a co-worker 
with Christ. Can there be any higher 
honor for His professed follower? 

To fail in this duty is to commit a 
sin of omission. It is to waste an 
opportunity for which I am personally 
responsible. 

It is worse than that. It is to forfeit 
the high privilege of working for 
Christ and with Christ. 

He puts Himself under an obligation 
tome. Ina very true sense His success 
depends upon my cooperation ‘with 
Him. 

Not only does He condescend to ac- 
cept my service. He actually needs it. 
Christ really needs the likes of me. 

There is a certain something that I 
can do for Him that no one else can do. 

Will I do it? If I don’t do it, it 
won't be done. 

Now, who am I? I am a Catholic. 
I believe in Jesus Christ. In spite of 





all my sins, I hope that I have a little 
love for Him. 

I am the reader of this notice. And 
I know something of what the good 
Passionist Missionaries are doing for 
God in China. 

I most heartily approve of their 
work and I do sincerely hope that their 
labors will be abundantly blessed. 

I appreciate the many and great 
sacrifices they are so generously mak- 
ing to spread Christ’s kingdom. 

But my mere approving apprecia- 
tion will mean little, if anything. I 
can make it mean much by turning it 
into spiritual and material help. 

I can pray for them. They say that 
they need many prayers. 

I can give them some money, if only 
a trifle, for the upbuilding of their 
chapels, schools and hospitals. 

The Missionaries will be grateful. 
They will pay me back in the coin that 
counts—their prayers, sacrifices and 
Masses. 

Long after I am dead and forgotten, 
even by my very own, their prayers 
and those of their successors will com- 
mend me to God. 


T° PLANT Christ’s Cross in China 
is the ambition of these Mission- 
aries. Could there be a more worthy 
one? It must and does appeal to me. 

I have done some things against 
Christ. Here is my opportunity of 
doing something for Him. 

The something I do may not be 
much. But it will be something. And, 
besides, it will prove that I am with 
Christ and for Him. 

Before I forget it, I will copy out 
the address. Here it is: 


Passionist Missions, Incorporated 
[ LEGAL TITLE} 


Care of THE SIGN 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
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EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions fn Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. ‘‘The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign.of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 





GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
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Benediction Services................... 11,155 
Sacrifices, Sufferings................... 37,505 
Stations of the Cross ................. 12,981 
VWaeues to tiie CHMCHEE. . . «2... 0c cccces 36,265 
Beads of the Five W: ounds............. 13,703 
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generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 

The Reward; One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. Her 
“cause” has been introduced and we hope 
soon to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Headquarters; All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE S1cNn, Union City, New Jersey. 
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Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Trovsanns: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do ~ 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. ° 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST Mi SSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within 
after my demise. 


Witness 
Witness 























ep yy By GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 


into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Ciry, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
































FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


= 3 SUGGESTIONS = 


MISSION 
NEEDS 


v 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


Vv 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 


v 

















Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
l cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

.Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
(hi MAERA Races ceaeeeseaee {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 





YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 


























Where Put Your Money? 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


* to 


py HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 





What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 

| the holder of the Bond, who 
s called an Annuitant. 


* ¢ ° 


What does this Contract consist 


[he Annuitant makes an outright 
sift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
ind Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
s the Annuitant lives. 


¢ « o 


What is the amount paid to the An- 
nuitant? 


You can’t take it 
with you! 
Will you hoard or 

in? spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities? 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by An- 
nuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no 
market value, 


° e 5 
How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 


e ° 
What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 


° ° ° 





[The sum ranges from six to nine 
r cent interest on the amount of the gift given. 
° 4 + 
What determines the rate of interest? 


The age of the Annuitant. 


¢ 4 ° 
When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
s received. First payment is made six months later 
nd thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 
> a ¢ 
When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


¢ ¢ ° 
If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 


promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 
o ° ° 
What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 
* ¢ ¢ 
Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 





What are its purposes? 

Its purposes, for which it uses 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the education of young 
men for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


+ ° e 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENcE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT Y1Etp: The rate of interest is the highest 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Securrry: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CausE oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildin 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, oat 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, par- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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